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PREFACE. 


of broad outlines, which he may fill up hereafter from 
the original sources. But the general public, I think, 
will find in the following pages a tolerably clear and 
succinct view of the various stages by which our Indian 
Empire has attained to its present development. I 
venture to believe they may rely upon its accuracy of 
statement ; and for this purpose I have carefully con- 
sulted the best authorities, from Orme and Mill down 
to Kaye, Malleson, and Wheeler, while subjecting 
every page to a searching revision. 

It will be seen that my narrative terminates with 
the suppression of the Indian h'lutiny : later events it 
is difficult to judge with that absolute freedom from 
political partisanship which is incumbent upon the 
humblest historical writer. 


W. H. D. A.. 
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THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE ENGLISH • 
AND THE FRENCH. 

I. 

The reports of the treasure which the Portuguese 
brought from their possessions in India stimulated the 
Elizabethan merchants to seek a footing in the East. 
It was for this purpose such persevering efforts were 
made to discover a north-west passage to ‘ Far 
Cathay’ ; and, when these failed, an expedition under 
Sir Hugh Willoughby attempted a voyage to the north- 
east, only to perish miserably on the frozen shores of 
Lapland (155^]). The north-west route again rose into 
favour, and F robisher and Davis (1576-1587) found their 
way into the recesses of the Arctic Ocean. But a new 
channel to India still remained undiscovered ; and 
English enterprise resolved to dispute the pretensions 
of the Portuguese, and undertake the voyage round 
the Cape of Good Hope. Drake, in the course of his 
famous circumnavigation of the globe, returned to 
England by this route, after visiting the Molucca 
Islands, and opening up a friendly intercourse with 
the King of Ternate (1580). Thomas Cavendish, an 
adventurer of noble birth, who followed in the great 
sea-king’s track, visited the Philippines, the Ladrones, 
the Moluccas, and accumulated a mass of information 

B 
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relative to the Indian Archipelag; o (1588).'^' The effect 
thus produced on the popular imagination is attested 
by the numerous figmres and illustrations which occur 
in the poets and dramatic writers of the age ; and it was 
intensified by Drake’s capture of a Portuguese carrack 
in 1587, and Burroughs’ capture of a still larger and 
richer argosy in 1593. Laden with silks, spices, gold, 
pearls, porcelain, precious woods, and other articles, 
this treasure-ship inflamed the minds of our merchants 
with an impatient desire for a share in ‘ so opulent a 
commerce.’ Their jealousy as well as their cupidity 
was excited when, in 1595, the Dutch despatched four 
ships to trade with India by the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1599 an association of ‘adventurers’ was 
formed, with a view of engaging in the Indian trade. 
The capital amounted tO;^3o,i33 6s. 8d., and con- 
sisted of loi shares; and the management rested 
with a committee of fifteen shareholders, f the origin 
and foundation of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. A petition was addressed to the 
Queen for a warrant to equip three ships and export 
bullion, and also for a charter of privileges. The 
reply was favourable ; but the political situation 
necessitated some delay, until, in 1600, the adven- 
turers lost all patience, and once more applied for the 
sanction of the government. This was eventually 
obtained, and, on the 3rst of December, a charter of 
privileges was issued, constituting the adventurers a 

‘I navig-ated,’ he says, ‘to the islands of Philippines, hard 
upon the coast of China, of which country I have brought such 
intelligence as hath not been heard of in these parts ; a countrj', 
the stateliness and riches of which I fear to make report of. lest 
I should not be credited. I sailed along the islands of Moluccas 
whore, among some of the heathen people, I was well entreated ; 
and where our countrymen may have trade as freely as the 
Portugals, if they themselves v.’iil,’ 

•f Afterwards enlarged to twenty-four, with a chairman. 
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body politic and corporate b}' the name of, ‘ The 
Governor and Conipan}' of Merchants of London, 
Trading to the East Indies.’ A fleet of five ships, 
under Captain James Lancaster, sailed from Torbay 
on the 2nd of May, i6or. The vo3’’age was by no 
means unsuccessful, and the Company felt encouraged 
to persevere in their design. In the course of ten 
years, from 1603 to 1613, ten other vo3'’ages were 
undertaken, and their general result fully satisfied 
llie expectations of their promoters. The fleet which 
sailed in 1611 met with a favourable reception at 
Surat; and the Compan3’’ obtained permission to 
establish factories at Surat, Ahmcdabad, Cambo3'-a, 
and Go3'a. A firman, or decree, of the Great Mogul, 
or emperor, bestowed various commercial privileges 
upon them. It was issued on the nth of January, 
1613, and authorised the first establishment of the 
English on the mainland of India, then ‘the seat of 
one of the most extensive and splendid monarchies on 
the surface of the globe.’ 

•The Motrul court was at that time well inclined 

o 

towards the English, having been rudely and unjustly 
treated by the Portuguese government ; and Sir 
Thomas Roe, who was sent on an embassy in 1614, 
was received with special distinction. He obtained 
redress of certain grievances alleged by the English 
merchants, and concluded .a treaty by which they 
were allowed to trade and plant factories in any part 
of the Mogul dominions, Surat, Bengal, and Sindy 
being specially named. In 1 6 1 7 the Company raised 
a capital of 1,600,000. They were then possessed 
of thirty-six. ships, from 100 to 1,000 tons burden. 
Their operations, however, were not carried on with- 
out some risk, owing to the formidable competition of 
the Portuguese, and more particularly of the Dutch, 
who finally succeeded in monopolising the commerce 
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of the Spice Islands. What they lost in the latter direc- 
tion, however, was counterbalanced by their success 
against the Portuguese, whom they totally defeated at 
Jasques in 1620, and expelled from Ormuz in 1622. 
An attempt to recover Ormuz in 1630 was baffled by 
the English fleet. Soon afterwards the Compan)'' was 
called upon to face a new danger in the formation of a 
rival association, that of the Merchant Adventurers, 
to trade with India (1635); ^ tedious hostility 

sprang up between them, which lingered on for several 
years, until terminated by a coalition in 1657. In the 
interval the Company obtained a footing on the coast 
of Coromandel, and Fort St. George was erected at 
Madraspatam, on land ceded by the Raja of Chandra- 
gheri (1640-41). This settlement was constituted a 
presidency in 1653-4. 

From lack of funds the proceedings of the united 
Company were for many years conducted on a limited 
scale. The influence of the Dutch increased both at 
Surat and on the Coromandel Coast, and that of the 
English steadily declined. Yet during this period of 
weakness and obscurity several events occurred which, 
as the elder Mill observes, proved by their consequences 
to be of considerable importance. The island of Bom- 
bay was ceded to Charles II. as part of the dowry of 
Catharine of Braganza; and the King, in 1668, ceded 
it to the Company. The English factory at Hugh, 
established in 1 640, threw off branches at Balasur and 
Cossimbazar. The native energy of the race asserted 
itself on every favourable occasion ; and at length the 
increasing wealth of the country enabling the directors 
to augment their capital, the Company gradually 
emerged from the shadows in which it had been in- 
volved. Its yearly fleets were larger, and the cargoes 
more profitable. In 1667 It began to import tea; in 
1673 it obtained a grant of the island of St. Helena. 
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From this date tlie directors relaosed. for lialf-a- 

JL 

centun', into a strictly commercial policy, and contented 
themselves with doinsr their best to secure the oosses- 
sions thev had acouired. ^Moreover thev were called 
upon for some time to withstand the opposition of the 
new Compan}*, wliicli caused much embarrassment in 
their dealing's uith tlie native rulers. ' Two East 
India Compa.nies/ they exclaimed patheticaJiy. ‘can 
no more subsist without destrovin^ ea.ch other than 
two kings regnunt at the same time in the same king- 
dom : that now a chil battle was to be fought berveen 
tliem. and two or three vears must end this war, as the 
old or tlie new must give way.' In this vieva selnsh 
as it might apnear, thev were oulte right: the national 
interests in India could be protected only by a monopoly 
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sought. These privileges proved -very beneficial to 
Calcutta, the trade of which began to assume important 
dimensions. 

Mir Jafifier, on his death in 1725, was succeeded 
in the government of Bengal and Orissa by his son- 
in-law, Sujah-ud-din, who ruled for fourteen years, 
and. made- a considerable display of power and state. 
His son, Serferu Khan, next took possession of the 
government, but was supplanted by Aliverdy Khan, the 
governor of Behar, who bribed the imperial ministers 
to appoint him subadar of the three provinces. He 
was involved in a long war with the Mahrattas, or 
Marathis, who invaded Bengal, and laid waste its 
fairest districts. The miserable peasantr}^ fled for 
protection to Calcutta, and the president sought and 
obtained permission from the Nawab to surround the 
Company’s territory with an entrenchment. This was 
the celebrated ‘ Marathi ditch ’ ; but it was never 
completed, and has long since disappeared. The 
Marathi invasions continued until 1751, when the 
Nawab purchased peace by ceding Orissa, and agree- 
ing to pay twelve lacs of rupees annually as the c/iorcf, 
or tribute, of Bengal. 

But a new influence now arose upon the scene ; 
and that great struggle began which for so many 
years left it doubtful whether the supreme power in 
India would fall to England or to France. A French 
East India Company, ‘ La Compagnie des Indes,’ had 
been founded in 1642, under the patronage of Cardinal 
Richelieu. Its early efforts were devoted to the forma- 
tion of a settlement in hladagascar ; and it was not 
until 1668 that an expedition was sent out under 
Francois Caron, which founded at Surat the first 
French factory' in India. A fleet under Admiral Lehayc 
made an unsuccessful attempt upon Point de Gnllc, m 
Ceylon, towards the end of 1672. It was more fortu- 
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insisted (A.D. 1697)- went out as governor of 

the recovered settlement ; and with great vigour pro- 
ceeded to enlarge and strengthen the fortifications, to 
collect a strong garrison, and to lay out the 
new and extensive plan. And such was Ins skill in 
dealing with the natives that at his death in i /5 ^ 
population of the native town amounted to nearly 

40,000 souls. . , 

For some years after the death of IMartin a cloud 

hung over the prospects of the French in India, owing 
to the uncertainty which attended the fortunes o t leii 
India Company. But these received an unexpected 
impetus in 1719, in connection with the dazzling 
financial schemes of the speculator Law. He 
gamated with it his own Company of the west, 
greatly enlarged its capital, and secured to it the mono 
poly of tobacco. Outliving the ruin of Law’s other 
colossal projects, the ^Perpetual Compaii} (as 1 
was designated in a royal decree 01 i 7 -°) resume^ 
its commercial operations in India. The prosperu} 

• of Pondicher}^ revived; the town was enlarged an 
embellished;^ a Jesuit mission was set on foot; 
defences were considerably improved. It owed a s n 
greater increase of fortune,* as the years rolled on, t 

o . It is a remarkable result of Martin's skilful policy, ibat the 
progress of Pondichery caused neither en\y nor app^nensi ^ 
L/of the native rulers of the countr;-. It is a 
only be ascribed to the confidence which that polic} h P 
The guns on the ramparts xvere regarded, not as 

native power, but as a means of defence ^-S^TP^^^p^-aichers" he 
nations of Europe. AYhen a native prince visited Po 
was received as a friend, he v.-as carefullpvaited '"P 
pressed to stay. The idea of regarding the ^ ^e^glng 
was never suffered by any chance to appear. Ac J „.„felsed 
them as the lords paramount of the country, eli- 

te regard themselves as their best tenants, t^eir h 
wishers. Pondicher3- rose, therefore, without exciti 
feeling of distrust .’— of the Fieiich in India, pp- ^ • 
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and England was daily expected, Pondichery liad no 
fortifications which could resist the attack of an Euro- 
pean army. The whole territor}’- of the Carnatic, 
moreover, was convulsed with anarchy, and its prince 
was threatened by two rivals, Chunda Sahib and 
Nizam-ud-Mulk, the Subadar of the Dekkan. Dupleix 
rose at once to the need of the occasion. With a 
firm hand he reduced the public expenditure, with 
a strong will he reorganised the administration, and 
with incessant activity he superintended the erection 
of formidable militar}’ defences. He, was then free to 
embark in any daring enterprise to which his imagina- 
tion might point ; and that on which he resolved was 
worth}?’ of his genius, — ^the foundation of a European 
empire on the ruins of the hlogul monarchy. He was 
probably revolving this idea when, in 1746, his capital . 
was visited by La Bourdonnais, the governor of the 
Mauritius, at the head of an expedition which the 
French government had fitted out against the English 
possessions in India. La Bourdonnais was not the 
inferior of Dupleix in boldness of intellect or activity 
of character; and both men being animated by a 
boundless ambition, it was not long before differences 
arose between them. La Bourdonnais showed a hesi- 
tation and a want of decision ver}?- unusual in him, 
and some weeks elapsed before he could be induced 
to proceed to the attack of Madras. He embarked, 
however, on the 12th of September, and on the 15th 
appeared before the town with a formidable force. 
Mr. hloore, the governor, could muster only 200 
soldiers ; and after a siege of five days was forced to 
surrender both the town and Fort St. George. His 
instructions prevented La Bourdonnais from retaining 
his conquest and he therefore agreed to ransom the 

* Such, at least, was La Bourdonnais’ own statement ; but 
there seems some doubt of its accuracy. 
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town for forty-four lakhs of rupees, independently of the 
merchandise, the naval and military stores, and the 
money belonging- to the Company. It was also pro- 
vided that the town should be evacuated by the French 
troops in three months, and should not be again 
attacked during the war.^ 

The indignation of Dupleix when he became 
acquainted with these lenient terms knew no bounds. 
He had conceived the design of the total expulsion 
of the English from India, and now found himself 
thwarted by one whom he considered his subordinate. 
La Bourdonnais, on the other hand, refused to acknow- 
ledge any authority in India as superior to his own, 
and arrested the deputies whom Dupleix had sent 
to undertake the government of Madras, Upon the 
intrigues which followed it is not necessary to dwell. 
Dupleix, unable to use force, resorted to craft, and 
entered into negotiations with La Bourdonnais for the 
possession of Madras on the understanding that he 
should observe the conditions of capitulation to which 
the latter had agreed. While these were pending the 
monsoon set in with unusual violence; and though 
the ships laden with the spoil of Madras escaped its 
disastrous effects, the French men-of-war were either 
wrecked or disabled. The loss in men alone exceeded 
1,200. Dispirited and exhausted, the unfortunate La 
Bourdonnais wrote to Dupleix : ‘ My part is taken 
regarding Madras ; I abandon it to you. I have signed 
the capitulation ; it is for you to keep my word. I am 
so disgusted with this wretched Madras, that I would 
give an arm never to have put foot in it. It has cost 
us too much.’ 

Refitting his little squadron as best he could, he 

O Mill, iii., 77; Marshman, i., 15 1 , 152; Malleson, pp. 141— 
ISO; Gleig, ii., lO, ii. 
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TlieFrencli Iiuniealyretreatedto PondIchenr.Trliicli the 
En^Iisb. admiral proceeded to menace, and blockaded 
for several montbs. In August. 1748. be vras joined 
bv Admiral Boscavren, vrbo bad been despatched from 


Eng-Iand for 


purpose ot deiending tbe English 




settlements in India. Tbe English 


meat men 


consisted of up vrards of tbiity vessels, none under 500 
tons, and thirteen of them ships of tbe line, — tbe largest 
maritime force that bad ever appeared in Indian rraters. 
Boscavren, rrbo took the chief command, determined on 
tbe capture of Poadicheiy*, and disembarked an arm}*, 
vrbicb, mben reinforced by tbe troops at Fort St. Damd, 
amounted to 3,720 Europeans, and about 2,300 natives. 
The English mere sanguine that tbe disgrace and 
disaster at kladras mould be avenged ; but, urifoitu- 
nately, Boscamea mas not equal to bis opportunity. He 


bad bad no experience in militarn* operations, and the 
siege lasted from tbe 6tb of September to tbe i7tb 
of October mitbout any progress being made. Tbe 
defence vras gallantiy maintained; but the attack failed, 
not from want of courage or perseverance on tbe part 
of tbe besiegers, but tbe lack of skill bi their commander. 
HaHng lost 1,065 men from sickness or the fre of tbe 
enemy, Boscamen raised tbe siege, and re-embarked 
tbe sailors and hea%y stores, mbiie the army, chagrined 
and dispirited, repeated to Fort St. Darid. It should 
be noted that young Robert Clive, mho had abandoned 
the cmi sennee for the profession of arms, sensed in 
this expedition as an ensign, and mon distinction by 
bis courage and high militar}* spirit. None can doubt 
but that ^0^013- morild have cromned the exertions of 
tbe English, had they been led by the genius of Clive. 

The repulse at Pondicher}' produced a great effect 
on the native mind. The Indian princes, including 
even the hlogul, laHshed their compliments upon 
Dupleix. France mas regarded by all as the para- 


c 
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mount European poY'er in the Dekkan ; and of the 
English, discredited and defeated, it might truly bs 
said, none Y'ere so poor as to do them honour. Dupleix 
was thus invested ‘with an influence and an authoriu* 
such as no European leader had previously enjoyed 
upon Asiatic soil. He was meditating fresh measures 
for the expulsion of his riimls when information arrived 
of the conclusion of the treat}' of Aix-la-Chapelle, by 
which peace i^us concluded between England and 
France, and, to the great mortiflcation of the French 
kricerov. ^Madras was restored to the East India Com- 
pany(A.D. 1749).^ 


^ The consequences of this three years' war vs’ere of the most 
momentous character. In 1746 the French and Englis’n appeared 
to the Indian princes as ‘ inoffensive traders,' intent only on the 
extension of commerce. In 1749. they assumed the position of 
great militaiy- powers, whose friendship or hosaliw was a serious 
consideration. The position as reg'arded the two nations was 
also altered. The bitter rivairv' between both, exemplified in the 
capture of Madras and the attacks upon Fort St. Da\'id and 
Pondicher}', had provoked a lasting- enmit}*, which could be 
satisfied only by the destruction of one or other of the adver- 
saries. Then, again,’ says hlalleson, ‘ the superioriw ewnced by 
t'ne Europeans over the natives in the decisive battle at St. 
Thom 4 had given birth, especially in the mind of the French 
leader, to an ambition for empire, which, if at first ^■agus 
and indistinct, assumed every day a more and more practical 
shape. Added to this, the expense of keeping up the greatly 
increased number of soldiers sent out from Europe pressed 
heavily on the resources of both nations, and almost forced upon 
them the r:ecesstW of hiring out their trcops to the rival candi- 
dates for power in Southern India. Thus, during five years 
which elapsed between 1745 and 1749, their position had become 
revolutionised. Mo longer simple traders, regarded only as 
such by the rulers of the Carnatic, they were then feared, 
especially the French, by all the potentates in the neighbourhood, 
t'r.eir alliance was eagerly sought for, their assistance an object 
o: anxious entreaty. From vassals they had jumped almost to 

P? 

-'li.r. Orme remarKs : 


the position of liege lords.’ (Mallescn, on. 22t, 220*. In 




‘ ihe v.-ar had brousrht to 
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chery. and Fort St David a number of troops greatly superior to 
any which either of the two nations had assembled in India ; and 
as if it was impossible that a military force which feels itself 
capable of enterprises should refrain from attempting them, the 
two settlements, no longer authorised to fight with each other, 
.’took the resolution of employing their arms in the contests 
of the princes of the country, the English with great indiscre- 
tion, the French with the utmost ambition.’ _ 
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The nrst act of tlie stirring dra,ma of Frencli and 
Englisli rivain- in ' the gorgeous East ' closed, as we 
have seen, to tlie signal ad\'antage of the Frendi. 
This advantage was due. parth* to their superiontn* in 
resources, but more to their good fortune in being led 
bv a man of fertile and daring genius."® FTo such 
lea.der, capable alike of forming ?md executing great 
conceptions, had hitlierto apperwed on die English 
side. i\ either Chilians nor soldiers had been wanting 
in the hereditan* courage of die race : but all histon* 
proves that the coumge of the many is useless ivhen 
not directed and controlled bv the caDacit^* of die few. 
And the English were powerless in India until they 
produced a man not inferior to Dupieix himself in the 
highest qualides of a commander. In that second act 
which now opens we shall hall the appearance of such a 
hero : and we shall find that his appearance immediately 
changes the course of events : just as. in the Homenc 
poem, when AchiUes comes upon the field, die favour 
of die gods is straightwav given to the Greeks. 

iiie CamatiC; in 1749? was under me rule or tne 


^ ■ 1 r.e man vcho nrst saw that it was possible to found a nuro- 
psan en-.pire on the ruins of the blognl monarchy vras Dupleha 
irTis CS-PS-CIOIIS, inventive minci iiSG. icmisu. w— 

scheme at a. time when the ablest serrants of the Eng-Iish Com- 
pany were busied ordy about invoices and bills of lading'. Xcr 
had he cnly proposed to himself the end ; he had also a just 
and distinct view of the means by which it was to be attained. 
He clearly save that the greatest force which the princes of India 
cculd bring Into the neld would ce no match for a sm.all bedy ct 
men tralngd In the dlsclnllne and guided bv the tacdcs of the 
West.-— .'.bmv.V', 
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Nawab Anwar-ud-din, or, as he is called in English 
contemporary records, Anaverdy Khan. The vice- 
royalty of the Dekkan, to which the province of the 
Carnatic was subordinate, was held by Nazir Jung. 
Both princes, however, were threatened by competi- 
tors. Mozuffer Jung, a grandson of the former Vice- 
roy, disputed the title of Nazir Jung; and Chunda 
Sahib, a son-in-law of a former nawab, disputed that 
of Anwar-ud-din. The two entered into an offensive 
and defensive alliance, and resolved to apply for assist- 
ance, in carrying out their ambitious projects, to the 
Marathis. But as soon as Dupleix obtained intelli- 
gence of their design, he conceived the idea of enter- 
ing into their alliance, with the view of placing over 
the Dekkan and the Carnatic two princes who would 
be bound to the French by their interests and grati- 
tude. Accordingly, he promised them all the influ- 
ence and power which he as ruler of French India 
could exercise; and, in return for the cession of a 
small tract of land near Pondichery, despatched to 
their assistance 400 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, 
disciplined after the French fashion. Chunda Sahib, 
at the head of 6,000 men, had meanwhile reached the 
frontiers of the Carnatic, where he was joined by 
Mozuffer Jung, at the head of 30,000. The combined 
forces immediately hastened to attack Anwar-ud- 
din at Amboor (August 3rd), and a great battle 
ensued, in which the French, under M, de Buss)% 
greatly distinguished themselves. The Nawab, who 
is said to have been 107 years of age, perished in 
the encounter. His troops fled in complete disorder, 
and his camp, baggage, elephants, horses, and artillery 
fell into the hands, of the conquerors. One of the aged 
Nawab’S sons, Muphaz Khan, was made prisoner; the 
other, Mohamed Ali, aftenvards too well known as the 
Nawab of Arcot, and who ‘ owes to the eloquence of 
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Burke a most unemuable immortality,’ saved himself 
by an ignominious flight. 

The next day the victorious adventurers entered- 
Arcot, where Mozuffer Jung at once proclaimed him- 
self subadar, or vicero}’’, of the Dekkan, and nominated 
Chunda Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic. B}* means of 
fl5''ing columns they made themselves masters of the 
surrounding countr}^, and then proceeded on a visit to 
Pondicher3>-, vdiere the)’’ were received with the utmost 
pomp and exultation. The ships in the harbour were 
dressed with colours, the guns from the batteries 
pealed their salutes, and Dupleix, attired in the garb 
worn hy Moslems of the highest rank, rode in the 
same palanquin with the Nizam, when he entered the 
town. Deeply impressed with a sense of the services 
he had rendered, the Nizam conferred upon Dupleix 
the sovereignty of eighty-one villages, with a popula- 
tion of thirty millions ; poured into his private coffers 
two himdred thousand pounds, and gave him the com- 
mand of 7,000 cavalr)^ He would read no petition 
which did not bear the great Frenchman’s signature ; 
he bestowed no honour or emolument except b}' his 
advice. 

Mohamed Ali, meanwhile, had retired to Trichi- 
nopoly, but soon convinced himself that the fortress 
could not long be defended against Chunda Sahib 
and his French allies. He turned, therefore, to the 
English for assistance ; but the jMadras government, 
half-hearted, undecided, and incapable of appreciating 
‘ the situation,’ sent onty a UTetched detachment of 
1 20 men ; while, at the same time, as if resolved to 
pla}’’ into the hands of Dupleix, they allowed Bos- 
cawen’s fleet, and the greater part of the land forces, 
to return to England. Dupleix, with his characteristic 
sagacity, urged Chunda Sahib to deliver an immediate 
attack upon Trichin op oty, and reinforced him with Soo 
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surrendered to his uncle, Nazir Jungjivho threw him into 
prison ; and having established himself as undisputed 
Viceroy of the Dekkan, hastened to appoint ]\Iohamed 
Ali Nawab of the Carnatic, Thus, by a change as 
rapid and as startling as any in the kaleidoscope, the 
grand schemes of Dupleix were rendered abortive. 
But the abundant genius of this extraordinar}* man 
knew neither exhaustion nor despondency; and having 
lost one game, he composedl}' rearranged his cards 
in the hope of playing another more successfully. 

While exerting himself to restore the discipline and 
reanimate the spirits of the allied army, he despatched 
envoi's to Xazir Jung to insist on his strict obsen'ance 
of French interests.. The}’ had instructions at the 
same time to intrigue with anv of the Nizam’s officers 
who might be willing to betray him. In the former part 
of their mission they failed ; a failure which mattered 
little, as in the latter they were successful. Three Patan 
nawabs were found in a ripe condition of revolt. To 
secure their confidence Dupleix despatched an expe- 
dition of 3CO men against the Marathi camp, which 
they surprised and destroyed; and another against 
Masulipatam, whicli was captured without bloodslieJ. 
A body of 500 men, under D’.A.uteuil, marched 
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the Dehkan : and Ks earliest act n-as to 

his pon-erM French aUy at Pondichen'. _ He n ^ re 

ceived with the same gorgeous ” ^-r 

former occasion, and on the foliomng day (D^emb,- 
arth) was installed as Subadar in the presence oth^ 
tributaries and vassals. ‘This 
savshlalleson, ‘a ceremony ® 

period when Frencli-powsr in India had f “ 

its zenith, took place in a magnincent tent pitche^ ^ 
the great square of Pondicheiy. "nie 
that day, the honours granted to .“d 

position he assumed, have scarcely yet been o ^ ‘ ‘ . 
from tlie traditions of Southern India. Let ^ 

as we well can, either side of the fforgeoush^drape 
tent lined by the armed nobilitj- oi the De.sm. 
Moziiffer Jung enters, and takes his seat at tue ’ 
the assembly. Quickly behind loilows the gotemoi 
of French India, and presents to the Subadar, 
salutcs him. the offering due to ins rank.^ d 

Jung advances to meet the French Goteinoi, . 
■places him on a seat designedly set there, ^ 
tokening a rank equal to his own. . . . Tlie Subacl.r 
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under M. de Bussy, a mutiny broke out among liis 
forces, inspired by the three Patan nawabs ; and 
though it was speedily suppressed by Bussy, the 
Subadar was slain in the conflict (February, 1751)* 
hi. de Bussy, with great promptitude, raised to the 
throne, as a prince whose good will to the French 
might be relied upon, 3 alabut Jung, a 57 'ounger brother 
of the old. nizam ; and he was solemnl}'’ invested with 
the dignit)" at Aurungabad on the 29th of June. 

We may here pause to examine the enormous extent 
of the area over which the French influence prevailed 
at this date. All the countr}'- between the Kistna and 
the Vindya Mountains was virtually ruled by a French 
general ; for a French arm}'- occupied the capital, and 
French adventurers predominated in the councils, of 
the Subadar. Turning to the south of the Kistna, we 
find the governor of French India acting as nawab 
of the entire territor}*; a territor}’- comprehending the 
Carnatic, as well as hlysore, the kingdoms of Cochin, 
Tanjorc, and Trichinopoly, and the provinces of 
Madura and Tinivelh*. If Dupleix did not hold these 
places under his direct control, it was mainly because 
it was a part of his statecraft to rule through the na- 
tive princes, and not put forward his own authority too 
ostentatiously. Nevertheless he exercised a real and 
an undisputed supremacy; for even IMohamed Ali, the 
rival of Chundn. Sahib, had promised obedience and 
agreed to withdraw from Trichinopoly. 

Yet it was through this very Mohamed Ali that 
th.t‘ hr'-t great blow was dealt at the glittering fabric of 
1 'o'r.di p">wor. I le delayed the cession of Trichinopoh', 

' x<'iis!ng himself on various pretences ; and at length, 
•'cving <.b:aincd a ])romise of substantial assistance 
I; cr. th<‘ Ibvglish, h'‘ ilaily refused to fulfil his eng-age- 

‘V. W'-u as vrilliout th.e possc.'-sion of Trichi- 

»: the Carnatic would not bo sccun*, 
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point ivliicli tlie enem}* could not afiford to neglect. He 
proposed, tlierefore, to IMr. Saunders the daring plam 
of an attack upon Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, 
and die seat of the NaY*ab's government; and happih' 
for the fortunes of England, hir. Saunders discovered 
tlie merit of the idea, and consented to its realisation. 
From tlie scant}* ^rrisons of hladras and Fort St. 
Daiid he dreiv a small force of 200 Europeans and 
300 sepoi's, and at die head of it he placed Robert 
Clive vith unlimited powers. 

On the 6th of September Clive left hfadras, and, 
through a terrible storm of lightning, thunder, and 
rain, pushed forv.'ard to the gates of Arcot. The 
news of his daring march had preceded him: and 
die native garrison, consisting of about i.ooo men, 
surrendered without a blow to a man who seemed con- 
temptuous even of the elements. Thus far Clive's 
stroke had been successful. Knovring that he vrould not 
long be left immolested. he set to work to strengthen 
and enlarge die fortificadons, which were of rriwal 
i*alue and to make other preparations for withstanding- 
a siege, hleanwliile, the garrison had mustered a littie 
courage, and, reinforced from the neighbourhood unnl 
it numbered o^ooo men, took up a threatening position 
close to tlie to-wn. Clive, under cover of the nignt, 
led out his scant}* force, surprised the enemy's camp, 
and put them to flight with considerable loss. 

Chunda Saliib now detached 4,000 of his best 


trooDS from before i richinopolv : Duoleix added 100 
Europeans, and native lei-ies increased the force to 
10,000 men, who, under Raja Saliib, Cliunda's son- 
marched upon Arcou On the 6th of October they 
took possession of the town, and began the investment 


of the fort. 


. ins lOi L i\ ciS uo-warOs o; 


' a mile in circun 


with a low, unsubstantial parapet : 
were in a dilapidated condition. 
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not fordable, was ‘ dry and choked up.’ Clive had 
done his best to repair and strengthen the defences ; 
but they seemed still incapable of standing a siege. 
His garrison was reduced by casualties and disease to 
1 20 Europeans and 200 sepoys. Of his eight officers, 
one had been killed and two wounded, and one had 
returned to hladras. , His stock of provisions, origin- 
ally only a sixty days’ supply, was more than half ex- 
hausted. Yet with a dauntless heart, Clive opposed 
the enemy, infusing his own ardour into his followers, 
until ever}!' sepoy fought and suffered like a hero. 
These men, in their deep devotion to their leader, 
proposed that all the grain should be reserved for the 
use of the Europeans, who, they said, required more 
nourishment than Asiatics ; for them the liquor in 
which the rice was steeped would abundantly suffice. 

For fifty days Clive conducted the defence with 
indefatigable earnestness ; but the breach made by the 
hostile artillery grew wider and wider. His only hope 
lay in the arrival of a body of 6,000 Marathis, under 
Morari Rao, whose services had been secured on behalf 
of Mohamed Ali. For some time they had remained 
inactive, unwilling to commit themselves to a cause 
which seemed hopelessly lost; but Clive’s splendid 
defence of Arcot convinced them that the English 
could fight as well as the French, and they moved 
down to his assistance. Raja Sahib, learning that 
they were in motion, endeavoured to bribe Clive into 
surrender ; and when his offer was scornfully refused, 
vowed that he would immediately storm the fort, and 
put every one of its defenders to the sword. Clive 
replied in stern, emphatic words, that his father was a 
usurper, his army a rabble, and that it would be well ' 
for him to think twice before he sent such cravens into 
a breach defended by English soldiers. 

Raja Sahib resolved on an immediate assault ; 
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and witli mucli jadgTnent fixed it for the cay on Trh:c:: 
the great Zdofjammedaii festival in memorr of Kossein, 
the son of Aii. is celebrated. Drunk ivith Any. and 
mad vrith fanaticism, his vrarriors rushed to the attack. 
Ciive had been apprised of their coming by a deserter, 
and vras vrell prepared to receive them. The breach 
vras filled vdth cannons ; snare muskets mere loadea 

- X 

and in readiness : the most skilfiil disposition possible 
had been made of the scanU* garrison. The enemv 
ad'^'anced, preceded by elephants to burst open tie 
gates ; thev mounted the north-v.-est breach, nassed 
the trench, and then encountered a hre so rapid, so 
continuous, and so deadly that elephants and men ish 
back in great disorder."^ On the south-mest a rail mas 
thrown across the ditch ; but Clive himself took charge 
of a piece of artillein* at this point, and swept the raft 
clear in a few minutes. After losing uco m.en. Ra:a 
Sahib was forced to recall his dispirited battalions: ana 
the next morning he broke up his camp, and retirea. 
‘ Thus ended." savs Onne. ‘ this memorable siege, 
maintained fiizy days, under even* disad'cantage oi 
situation and force, by a handful of men, in tneir 
first campaign, with a spirit worthy of the most veteran 
troops, and conducted by the 3*oung comiinander witn 
indefatigable activit\', unshaken confidence, and 'un- 
daunted courage ; and notwithstanding he had at tnis 
time neither read books nor conversed with men capaoie 
of giving him much instruction in the miliian' art, all 
the resources which he emploved in the detence ot 
Arcot were such as were dictated by the best masters 
in the art of war." f 

Though the defenders did not exceed 203 in nnmbar, tc=.' 
hred on during the tme that the attack lasted, no fevrer than 12,033 
tr.usket cartridges, besides sering fh*e pieces of cannon. — Orr:-. 

j 'This siege not only presents one of the most gionous 
tures of Anglo-Indian histoiy*, but it ma^' be consicerea likev^-- 
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Frenchmen and 300 sepoys; Clive had 40 Europeans 
and 30 sepoys killed and wounded. 

Flushed with victoryj Clive marched first to Arcot, 
and thence in the direction of Vellore ; but while con- 
templating the reduction of this place he was recalled 
to Fort St. David. On the road lay the ‘ City of the 
Victory of Dupleix/ and he judged it politic to raze 
to the ground this ostentatious trophy of the French 
ascendency. He arrived at Fort St. David to find that 
the governor had prepared an expedition for the relief 
of Trichinopoly, which was placed under his command. 
In three days the indefatigable hero was ready to march 
(March 25th, 1752) ; but on the morning of the fourth, 
Major Lawrence once more landed on the shores oi 
India, and by right of seniority and experience assumed 
the leadership; Clive, though conscious of his own great 
military capacity, respected the character and conduct 
of Lawrence,* and willingly agreed to serve as his 
trusted lieutenant. 

With 400 Europeans, 1,800 sepoys, and eight 
guns, the two Englishmen marched against Trichino- 
poly. They pushed forward' with so much vigour 
and success, that M. Law, who was in command of 
the besieging army, hastily retreated across the 
Kavari, and took post in the island of Seringham. 
The choice of such a position exhibited Law’s inca- 

It is pleasant to know that Lawrence did full justice to the 
ability of his subordinate. ‘ Some people,’ he wrote, ‘ are pleased 
to term Captain Clive fortunate and lucky ; but, in my opinion, 
from the knowledge I have of the gentleman, he deserved and 
might expect from his conduct everything as it fell out. A 
of an undaunted resolution, of a cool temper, and of a presence 
of mind which never left him in the greatest danger ; born a sol- 
dier, — for, without a military education of any sort, or much con- 
versing with any of the profession, from his judgment and good 
sense he led on an army like an experienced officer and a brave 
soldier, with a prudence that certainly warranted success.^ 
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from j\Iadras, where he had been laid up by sickness, 
Lawrence reached Fort St. David on the 27th of 
August ; and on the following morning, with 400 
Europeans^ 1,700 sepoys, and 400 of Mohamed Ali’s 
soldiers, moved out to intercept the French. By a well 
conceived manoeuvre he brought them to battle at 
Bahur on the 6th of September, and after a desperate 
conflict put them totally to the rout, capturing all their 
guns and ammunition, and killing, wounding, or taking 
prisoners two thirds of their force. 

The health of Clive had been so seriously impaired 
by the climate and his gallant exertions that at the 
close of the year he resolved to return to England. 
Before his departure he gave another illustration of 
his singular talent for command. It was considered 
desirable to drive their French garrisons from the 
forts of Covelong and Chingleput ; but the only force 
available for the purpose consisted of 500 newly-levied 
.sepoys and 200 recruits from England, the refuse of 
the English jails. It could hardly have been expected 
that an offlcer who had acquired reputation would 
willingly risk it by taking the command of them ; but 
Clive did not hesitate. With this ‘undisciplined rabble’ 
he marched to Covelong. A shot from the fort killed 
one of these noble warriors, and the rest imme- 
diately ran so fast and so far, that it was with difn- 
ciiltv Clive could rally them. Yet such was the 
aNcendency of his genius, and so skilful were his mea- 
sures, that he gradually educated them into brave and 


trustworthy troops, who found no difficulty in cap- 
turing Covelong, and defeating a division sent i?> 
Dupl'-ix to its relief. Marching to Chingleput, the 
jdare in that part of the counli*}' next to 
Fii:ig» ’\ Iv: planted his guns before it, effected a breach, 
.and v.;i-s p:-< -paring to storm it when the kro-ncli gar 
ri'-'.-:: i>."UUo:nlv capitulated. Clive returned to .vladriP-> 
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III. 

Early in 1753 the siege of ■ Trichinopoly was re- 
newed by the combined forces of the Mysorean prince 
and Morari Rao, the Marathi leader, aided by a 
F rench contingent. It was pressed with the fiercest 
energ}'-, and resisted with the most undaunted cour- 
age; the English troops, under Major Lawrence, 
displaying a prowess which recalled the days of Blen- 
heim and Ramillies. We have no space to describe 
its various incidents. On one occasion, the English 
were surprised and discomfited, but recovered them- 
selves boldly; while three several attacks of the French 
and their allies were successfully withstood. It seemed 
as if the ten 3*ears’ struggle before Troy were about 
to find its analogue on Indian soil, when hlohamed 
Ali succeeded In detaching Morari Rao from the con- 
federacy against him by a present of three lakhs of 
rupees. About the same time the attention of the 
home authorities both in England and France was 
drawn to the singular fact that, while the two countries 
were at peace, their subjects in India were involved 
in incessant hostilities ; and the French government, 
acting on a remonstrance addressed to them b}' the 
English ministry, despatched J\I. Godeheu to India, 
with instructions to supersede Duplcix and effect an 
amicable settlement with the English officials. God- 
eheu's arrival at Pondichery' on the 2nd of August, 
1754, brought to a sudden and ignominious termina- 
tion the great French \’’iccro3’’s splendid career. Fie 
immediately laid down office, and in the following 
month embarked for France, where ho met with an 
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ungrateful reception. The imagination of the French 
people was influenced too powerfully by the dream of 
military supremacy in Europe to be kindled by that 
conception of a Franco-Indian empire which had 
inspired the genius of Dupleix; and not a voice was 
raised in honour of the brilliant achievements which 
had illustrated his viceroyalty. 

The negotiations between M. Godeheu and Mr. 
Saunders proceeded with edifying smoothness ; and a 
conditional treaty was speedily signed, by which both 
parties agreed to renounce for ever ‘ all Moorish 
government and dignity,’ and to abandon all interven- 
tion in the quarrels of the native princes ; that the 
possessions held by both nations should eventually be 
so regulated as to prove of equal value, but that they 
should retain their acquisitions until a definitive treaty 
was concluded in Europe. The ink of this weighty 
document was scarcely dry before the inextinguishable 
jealousies of race annulled its conditions. While the 
French despatched a body of soldiers to conquer 
Terrine, the English supplied Mohamed AH with an 
auxiliary force for the subjugation of Madura and 
Tinnevelly; and the prospect of a settlement of the 
question by the European governments vanished before 
the outbreak of hostilities between England and France 
in 1754, opening the Seven Years’ War. 

The reader will remember that, in 1752, the French 
general, M. de Bussy, on the death of Mozuffer Jung, 
raised Salabut Jung to the viceroyalty of the Dekkan, 
and accompanied him with great pomp to the city of 
Aurungabad. There he acted as his prime minister 
and commander-in-chief, and, while operating with 
great vigour against the enemies of his suzerain, was 
careful to extend the influence and promote the in- 
terests of the French. In 1753 he obtained the cession 
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of the four districts on the coast, six hundred miles in , 
extent, known as the Northern Circars, — ‘ distncts/ 
admirably adapted bv the bounty of Providence and 
the industr}’’ of the inhabitants for a large and lucrativj 
commerce,’ and affording ‘ ever}'' facility for the intro 
duction of reinforcements and munitions of war inf 
the Dekkan.’ Three years later, how'ever, the Nizan- 
who was greatly under the influence of a favouri'e 
councillor, endeavoured to free himself from the pr|a 
sence of his powerful feudatory, and suddenly order^t 
him to quit his borders. Bussy affected to receive hj:- 
dismissal with contentment, and marched to ]\Iasu|e, 
patam, while secretly sending messengers to Pondich^n- 
for all the reinforcements that could be spared. Tibe 
Nizam’s minister then applied to the English |sh 
assistance: and the Madras government was on 1>m- 
point of sending a large expedition into the Dekkinch 
when the massacre at Calcutta nave a different direct/ned 
to its energies. Buss}*, meanwhile, to procure suppbout 
of ammunition and provisions, had turned aside to Emed 
darabad, and posted himself in a strong positioflcon- ' 
its immediate neisfhbourhood, where he was investedis of 
Salabut Jung, (whom he had rescued from a dungf the 
and placed on the viceregal throne) with an imme;; was 
army (June, 1756). Bussy resolutely held his groiitries 
for two months, but would probably have been coblved 
pelled to submit, had not M. Law, with a considerahent, 
body of troops, crossed the highlands to his assistant the 
and effected a junction with him. Salabut Jung seenxdis? 
to have sunk at once into an excess of despondency an 
and sent abject proposals for an accommodation. Busood- 
behaved with great moderation, not even demandifgust, 
the dismissal of the man who had plotted against hfmina- 
and his sole condition was fulfilled when, on the hr. He 
of August, the Subadar publicly reinstated him allowing 
his dignities, titles, and honours. 'with an 
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Towards the close of the year Bussy made a 
military progress through the Circars, in order to re- 
establish or confirm his authority. This occupied him 
until the following April. He was then preparing to 
march into Bengal, when tidings reached him of the 
surrender of Chandernagur, the French settlement 
on the Hugh. Abandoning his original design, he 
attacked and captured the English factory of Vizaga- 
patam ; after which he reduced in succession the 
■factories of Madapollam, Bundermalanka, and Inge- 
ram, situated on the three mouths of the Godaveri. 
But while he was thus engaged his enemies had effected 
a revolution in the Dekkan, one of Salabut Jung’s 
brothers having usurped the royal authority, and his 
faithless minister having taken possession of the fortress 
of Dowlutabad. Bussy made all haste to Aurungabad 
to deliver the feeble and unfortunate Nizam. His 
presence quickly brought back affairs into their old 
channel. The authority of Salabut Jung was restored ; 
the rebellious brother fled for his life, the treacherous 
minister perished in a tumult he himself had provoked, 
and the French flag speedily waved from the massive 
ramparts of Dowlutabad. These rapid changes do 
not seem to belong to the stately course of history so 
much as to the vivid pictures of romance ; but then 
it is Oriental history which we are relating, and there 
is scarcely a chapter in it that does not glow with the 
strange excitement of fiction. 

But with Bussy as with Dupleix, the moment he 
reached the zenith of his greatness was the moment 
when the swift revolution of fortune’s wheel was to 
plunge him into the shadow of obscurit)^ The princes 
of the-Dekkan were looking up to him as the arbiter of 
their fate, and gazing at him with reverence as at one 
who possessed the special favour of the celestial 
divinities, when, in the spring of 175S, Count de Lally 
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(de Tollendal) arrived at Pondichery as Governor-Gene- 
ral of French India. One of Lally’s first acts, dictated 
by jealous)^- or caprice, was to recall Bussy to Arcot, 
with all theFrench troops not required to maintain order 
in the ceded provinces. Bussy, like a good soldier, 
obeyed the orders of his superior, unwelcome and un- 
gracious as they were, withdrew his garrison from 
Dowlutabad, bade farewell to Salabut Jung, who called 
him the guardian angel of his life and fortune, on the 
i8th of June, 1758, and proceeded to Pondichery. 

Meanwhile, Lally, a man of great militaiy talent 
as well as of boundless arrogance, had attacked and 
captured the English settlement of Fort St, David, 
and razed its fortifications to the ground. He woilld 
probably have marched against Fort St. Geor^fe, 
wliich the IMadras authorities hastened to prepare br 
a vigorous resistance, but for want of money to ]iiy 
and feed his troops. To supjdy this deficiency id'- 
turned upon the Ivaja of Tanjiir, wlio, some .selbn^ 
years before, had given a bond for filL}'-si.x lacs ol 
rupees to Mozuffer Jung and Cluinda Sahih, and tlu^ 
bond they, in tlicir turn, had transferred to their hrenea 
allies. J„ally now insisted tliat the Raja should 
charge it, and enforced his demand by app'Mrin,' 
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tinned their fire for t\vo-and-forty days, while the 
besieged incessantly harassed the French on their 
flanks and rear, and maintained the defence with un- 
wavering gallantry. A breach having been effected, 
Lally determined on a genetal assault; but was 
compelled to defer it by the representations of his 
engineers and artillerists, who declared that, ‘ having 
regard to the situation of things, to our force compared 
with that of the enem}'-,’ to try an assault would be to 
march to certain death. Before further dispositions 
could be made, Madras was saved by the opportune 
arrival of an English fleet, under Admiral Pocock 
(Februar}'- i6th)-. Lally, whose army was greatly suf- 
fering from scarcity of supplies, had no resource but to 
abandon the siege ; and, in a tempest of anger and 
mortification, he broke up his encampment, and retired 
to Conjeveram. 

In other directions the French arms had sustained 
some notable reverses. The Raja of Chicacole, throw- 
ing off the authority of the Subadar, had taken' pos- 
session of Vizagapatam, hoisted English colours, and 
despatched an envoy to Madras for assistance. Madras, 
threatened by Lally, could give no favourable response ; 
whereupon the Raja turned to Clive, then governor of 
Bengal, and the great soldier-statesman, recognising 
at once the value of the opportunity thus offered, and of 
the gain which would result from the possession of the 
Circars, despatched Colonel Forde with 500 Europeans, 
2,000 sepoys, and eighteen guns (October i2th),'^ by 
sea to Vizagapatam. The French army in the Dekkan 

^ 'The fact that by the despatch of this force Clive left 
himself in Bengal with little more than 300 Europeans, at a time 
when a hostile feeling had risen in the court of Mir Jaffier, and 
when Behar was threatened by the united forces of the son of 
the Emperor of Delhi and of the Nawab of Oudh, testifies in no 
slight degree to the strong, fearless, and intrepid character of the 
founder of the British empire in India.' — Mallaou, p. S 3 i- 
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But let us turn our gaze to another scene of opera- 
tions. While French ascendency in the Dekkan was 
crumbling into the dust, it fared equally ill in the Carnatic 
and in the districts more immediately under the influence 
of the government of Pondichery. Lally, compelled 
to return to his capital by the disorder of the adminstra- 
tion, left the command of tJie army to M. de Soupire, 
who posted himself at Arcot. The English, led by 
Major Brereton, made a feint to attack Wandewash, 
and having thus deceived the French commander, 
pushed on to Conjeveram, of which they became masters 
before De Soupire had heard of the movement. Later 
in the 3^ear, however, they suffered a repulse at Wande- 
wash ; and soon afterwards the command was assumed 
by Sir Eyre Coote. The difficulties of the French, 
meanwhile, were daily increasing. Their soldiers were 
unpaid, without sufficient food, and in rags. Distrust- 
ing their officers, whom they suspected of withholding 
their pay, they broke out into open mutiny at Wande- 
wash (October 27th), abandoned their quarters, and 
marched six miles in the direction of Madras. By 
great exertions, and by conceding all their demands, 
Lally succeeded in recalling them to their colours ; and 
assembling them at Arcot, where he was joined by 
Bussy with 350 Europeans and 2,000 native irregulars, 
and calling to his aid 2,000 Marathi cavalr}*, he pre- 
])arcd for the campaign which was to decide the fate of 
the Carnatic. Receiving intelligence of the capture 
of Carangoly and Wandewash by the English, Lally 
detennined on assuming the offensive. Early in Jan- 
iK'.rv. 1760, he moved rapidly upon Conjeveram, which 
he plundered, and then marched on to Tripatur. There 
h.e left r.ussy, with the main body, wliilc he made a dash 
W'andewash, with 600 Eiiroj)cans and some native 
troops. 

Tlic fort of M’andewash ocenjaed the centre of the 
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pass. About 400 yards in tlie rear of the centre were 
two defiles, guarded b3'fift}'men and two guns. Between 
the inter^’als of the guns were posted the remaining 
guns, sixteen in number. The ca^'alr3* were stationed 
on the right. Tail}* commanded in the centre, Buss}- 


on the right. 

As the English steadih' moved forward the guns in 
the French entrenchment opened fire ; and Fall}’, fancy- 
ing he detected as the result some confusion in tlie 
English left, decided on a charge. He galloped up to 
the right, placed himself at the head of the ca’valn', 
and after some hesitation got them to advance ; but 
being \yarmly saluted with grape from a couple of field- 
pieces, the}' fell into a panic, and fled from the field. 
Lallv then hastened to the infantr\'. whom he formed 
into column, and led against the English line under a 
hot cannonade. The Lorraine regiment charged with 
so much impetuosit}' as to break through the battalion 
opposed to it ; but Coote quick!}' brought up the rest 
of his line, hurled them on the French flank, and threw 
the columns into disorder. On the left of the French 
a tumbril blew up, killing and wounding eight}* men, 
and ca.using considerable confusion. Coote immedi- 
ately ordered Brereton to cany the entrenchment, and 
the English dashing forward with their usual \*igour, 
drove the enemy before them, and swiftly gained posses- 
sion of what was really the key of the French position. 
In the ;/V<V't'r Bussy was taken prisoner; and in spite 
of all Lally's efforts, a panic spread throughout his dis- 
ordered ranks, and the battle was hopelessly lost. 

In this well-fought action, which dealt the last and 


decisive blow to French domina.tion in India, the French 


lost upwards of Coo in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; 
Englisli only lOO. Eighteen guns fell into the 
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hands of the victors, with a large quantity ol ammu- 
nition, tents, stores, a,nd baggageof ever}* descriplioiu 
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exclusive possession of commerce and power in India, which, with 
the exception of less than a twelvemonth, had lasted for fifteen 
years, and it terminated b}' leaving* the French without an ensign 
in the country. Their settlements were restored at the Peace of 
Paris, two years subsequently, but they have never again been 
able to raise their heads in India.’ — Marshman, i. 263. 

‘ Beginning with small means, then suddenly astonishing the 
world by its dazzling promise, the venture of the French in 
India was destined to end thus early in humiliation and failure. 
It was the sad fate of France in this, the most unfortunate of her 
wars, to be disgraced on the continent, and to lose simulta- 
neously her possessions in the East and the West’ — Mallcson, 
p. 562. 
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peans, who had had no experience in the held, and 
1,500 natives, who were hastil}'- armed with matchlocks. 
The Nawab’s army, 50,000 strong, drew up before the 
place on the 17th of June, and on the following day 
carried some batteries which had been thrown up in 
front of the fort. A Clive would probabl}’’ have made 
. a stout and successful defence; but hlr. Drake was 
no Clive, and early on the morning of the 19th he 
effected his escape with the women and children and 
as many others as could crowd into the boats, on 
board the vessels tying in the river, whiich immediately 
weighed anchor, and dropped down two miles below 
the fort. AVhen this shameful act of desertion was 
known, imprecations arose on ever}* side ; but the 
imminence of the danger restored something like calm- 
ness and concord, and the 170 Europeans who re- 
mained unanimously placed hlr. Holwell in command, 
and resolved to defend the fort to the last extremity. 
For eight and forty hours they held out, while con- 
stantly exhibiting signals of distress to the vessels 
in the reach. These might have approached with ease 
and carried off the gallant little company, but with 
incredible ignominy not one of them moved to the 
rescue. On the 21st the Nawab sent a flag of truce, 
and Mr. Holwell, knovring that further resistance 
would be impossible, agreed to a parle}^ of which the 
enemy took advantage to pour into the fort. hir. 
Holwell was brought before the Nawab, who after com- 
plaining of the smallness of the amount he had found 
in the treasur}^ ordered him to be unbound, and dis- 
missed him with a promise of protection. 

No doubt he intended to fulfil his promise ; but the 
native officers to whose charge he and his companions 
had been entrusted, not being able to find suitable 
accommodation for them, thrust them into a small 
chamber, which had been used as the garrison prison. 
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forth be known (in commemoration of his achieve^ 
ments) as Alinagur, ‘the port of God, 
to Murshedabad. ^ Thus, for the second t™e, 

English East India Company expelled lo o 

Wlien news of these events reached Madras^ an 
expedition for the recovery of Calcutta and ‘K® ‘ 

mLt of Seraja Dowlah was quickly organise , 
placed underihe command of Clive It consisted of 
goo Europeans and 1,500 sepoys, 'vho were embaAed 
on board five of the Company’s vessels and Adm 
Watson’s squadron of five men-of-war , ^t 

Adverse winds delayed its progress, and it <h 
reach the mouth of the Ganges until the 15 , 

cember. Ascending the river, Clive took the Modem 
fortress at Budge-budge (Januaip' 2nd), an , 
afterwards, recovered Hugh. Then he "f ” 

Calcutta. The Nawab, who believed that English 
would never again tread the soil of Bengal, wa^s 1 
amazed than indignant at the reappearance of the 1 
pressible islanders ; and with an army of 4 °.°°° ^ 
prepared to drive them into the sea. Chve made pacih ^ 
proposals, but his envoys were covered with contOTP^- 
and it was seen that the sword alone could de 

issue. Thoroughly understanding the tempera 

the natives, the English leader did not ™it to be^a^ 
tacked. Strengthening his small force with 5 °™ ® 
marines, he advanced against the Nawab s camp, 
dominated the town on the north-east. But a 
prevailed; he strayed from his 
and his men became enveloped by the hostil 
After a desperate struggle, they succeeded i P 
• a way back into the town, and Chve withdre 

with a loss of 200 men. He had failed in j 

but the Nawab was so confounded by the au JT 
the attempt, that he deemed it prudent to make peac 
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instabilit}' of the passionate Oriental temperament, he 
vacillated between fear and arrogance. One day he 
sent sums of money to Calcutta as a peace-oftering : 
the next he despatched a gift of jewels to Bussy, and 
implored him to march against Clive, ‘ the daring in 
war, on whom,’ said the Nawab, ‘ may all ill-fortune 
wait ! ’ He posted his arm)* at Plassey, fort)* miles 
south of hlurshedabad, and appeared to contemplate 
an immediate hostile movement. He tore Clive's 
letters into fragments, and yet replied to them in terms 
of the most extravagant adulation. But throughout 
all these changes of mood towards the English, he was 
ever the same towards his subjects, all classes of whom 
he oppressed and disgusted. His ministers and officers 
never felt themselves secure against the caprice of his 
cruelt)*. At length his t3'ranny grew so intolerable 
that Mir Jaffier, the commander of his troops, Roy- 
dollub, his minister of finance, and the Setts, the 
richest bankers in India, conspired to dethrone him. 
They took into their confidence a certain Calcutta 
merchant, equally well known for his abilities and his 
avarice, Omichund, who had become a favourite^ ■with 
the prince, and whose influence rendered him too 
formidable to be ignored. Their object was to depose 
Seraja Dowlah, and place on the throne some other 
hlohammedan noble, of firmer character and greater 
talent. Jugut Sett, the banker, soon convinced them 
that their plans would fail unless the)* obtained tlie 
co-operation of the English; and accordingly com- 
munications were opened up with tlie representati^'es 
of the Company. The council hesitated; but Clive 
ovenmled their hesitation, and at once agreed to 
support the conspirators. In the negotiations that 
followed, Omichund contrived to take a leading part, 
and by his representations induced Clive to regard 
him as the author and chief mover of the proposed 
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up an}' form of engagement wnicli 'V-ll satislr liim and 
make us secure against his treachor}*.' Aftenvarus lie 
detailed his scheme to iMr. Watts ; — ‘ I ha.ve your las-, 
letter, including the articles of agreement. I 
confess the tenour of them surpnsed me muc.^i. I 
immediately repaired to Calcutta, and, at a committee 
held, both the admiral [\Vatson] and gentlemen agree 
that Omichund is the greatest villain upon eartn, and 
that now he appears in the strongest light, what ae 
was alwa}'s suspected to be, a villain m gram, Hov- 
ever, to counterplot this scoundrel, and at the same 
time to give him no cause to suspect our intentions, 
enclosed you will receive two forms of agreement, 
the one real, to be strictly kept by us, tlie other 
fictitious. In short, this affair concluded, Omictund 
shall be treated as he deserves. This you vrlll 
hlir Tufner with.' The genuine treabiy.'b ' -Vq^, which 
Omichund's name was omitted, was noon 

white paper; the false, which concede-de. ..tt ve ashed, 
•upon red. It was with some reliter^^^^^^g tli?-^ 
members of council attached their sat'. ' * .,55 to tte 

latter document. Admiral Watson sb. a i . -efuseu : 

^ bsence ot his name w'coiC'.i.e, . 

michund's suspicions, Cliyt y.' forgc^ 
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AawaVs armv on or before the dayiegotinyy Clii® 
addressed a letter to the prince in wife a^ y oi 
the griei'ances of the English, and sed Ch\iclil^^^, • mcrch- 
with 1 .003 Europeans. 2.QC0 nativesfer ot > oui _ - „;eccs o- 
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fervour of his gratitude. As for Omichund, when he 
claimed his promised reward, he was coolly informed of 
the trick of the two treaties, and dismissed without a 
rupee. His mortification was so great that for a time 
his reason trembled in the balance ; but he afterwards 
recovered, and Clive exerted himself to obtain for the 
man, when he fell into poverty, a suitable pension. 
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that the Hindu chiefs were more inchiit^d to look to him 
than to the Subadar as their protect^;r. He had no 
sooner made known his willingness to/fnegotiate bebveen 
the parties than the}^ threw th^jnselves upon him 
for protection. ‘ He did not rejecfv them/ says Mr. 
Gleig, ‘ while at the same time he sp^|*ed, as far as it 
was possible so to do, the feelings of thevNawab ; and 
the result was, first, a progress by Mir J^ffier and the 
English leader and his troops through th^disaffected 
provinces, and by-and-by the full re-establis^hment of 
that Hindu influence at court which the Nai^'ab had 
hoped, by the assistance of the English, to overthrow. 
There is no doubt that, b)'’ the part which he took in 
these domestic quarrels, Clive wrought the Nawabgood 
service. It is equalty certain that he did nof forget 
either the Company or its servants. He unquestionably 
extricated the former out of perplexities from which he 
could never have extricated himself ; but he did so’ on 
his own terms. He caused Mir Jaffier to make an 
assignment of the revenues of certain districts for the 
purpose of liquidating the residue of the debt still due 
to the Company and to individuals ; and he obtained, 
over and above, a grant of the monopoly of saltpetre, 
which is produced to a considerable extent in the 
province of Patna. Finally, the necessaiy'- forms for in- 
vesting the government of Calcutta with the zemindary 
were made out. In a word, “ we may pronounce,’ 
as he himself expresses it, “ that this expedition, with- 
out bloodshed, was crowned- with all the advantages 
that could be expected or wished, both to the Nawab 
and the Company.” ’ Such would seem to have been 
the Nawab’ s own opinion, and he bestowed on his ally 
and friend a princely token of princely gratitude. The 
jaghire, or quit-rent, which the East India Company 
paid to the Nawab for the large territory which they 
held to the south of Calcutta, amounted to nearly 
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^30,000 a year. This considerable income he now- 
made over to Clive for life. 

Oriental gratitude, however, like other oriental 
virtues, has but a fleeting existence. Moralists have told 
us men soon learn to hate those from whose hands they 
have received benefits ; and so it was with Mir Jaffier. 
He began to mistrust the hand that supported him ; 
might it not some day pull him down as it had set 
him up ? He looked round him, therefore, to secure a 
counterbalance against the supremacy that galled, and 
might destroy him ; and resolved on seeking a Dutch 
alliance. For centuries the Dutch flag had proudly 
waved in the Eastern seas ; and it was not yet dis- 
tinctly known in Asia how considerably the ancient 
power of Holland had declined. The Nawab invited 
the Dutch to introduce a European force into their 
trading settlement at Chinsurah ; and the Dutch, 
anxious as other European nations for a share in the 
spoils of ‘ the pagoda land,’ and jealous of the sudden 
rise of the English, eagerly accepted the invitation, 
despatching a fleet of seven vessels to the Hugh, with 
700 Europeans on board, and 800 disciplined Malay 
sepoys "(October, 1758). Clive, who had resolved that 
no foreign power should menace the ascendency of 
England in Bengal, acted with his usual prompti- 
tude and decision. He compelled the Nawab to issue 
an order that the ships of Holland should ascend 
the river no higher than Fulda, and provided for obe- 
dience to this order by arming all the forts which lined 
the river banks with heavy guns, calling out the 
militiamen of Calcutta, and patrolling the river with 
his guardboats, which examined any small craft that 
presented itself, and allowed nothing to pass that con- 
tained troops or militaiy stores. Urgent were the pro- 
testations of the Dutch. Clive contemptuously ignored 
them, while he proceeded to wring from the reluctant 

F 2 
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Nawab an order for their immediate departure from 

his territories. . oc 

The Dutch refused to move. Meantime, Lin e a - 

certained that they had despatched agents to v,yious 
points, who raised recruits for the.r f 

Lrded them to Fulda or Chmsurah in small bodies^ 
Though somewhat hampered by the fact that En,, 
and Holland were at peace, Clive resolved on stn 
a sharp, swift blow. It was justified, perhaps, by a 
act of hostillt)- on the part of the Dutch commander 
who had seized on some British vessels, hauled down 
their colours, and removed their guns and stor^ to h,s 
own ships. Clive immediately sequestered the ships 
which had arrived from Batavia, and placing ° , 

Forde at the head of a division of 300 Europeans an 
800 sepovs, with six guns, instructed him to attach tn 
Dutch force. Colonel Forde, shnnkmg from the re- 
sponsibillt)' of attacking the soldiers of a friendly power, 
requested hissuperlortofumish him with a written Oi ■ 
Clive was engaged at a game of whist when the letter 
reached him, and without rising he pencilled on one o 
the cards : ‘ Dear Forde, fight them immediatel} , 
will send you the order of council to-morrow, 
was sufficient for Forde, who had much of the <feri = 
spirit of his chief. He advanced to meet the 
army, came up with them near Chmsurah, defeated t^ 
with considerable slaughter, and tooa fifte®” , 

prisoners. The action was scarcely ended, when 
Kawab’s son, with a force of 7.000 men, appeared 
the scene, prepared to fall upon the English, had « 
issue of the day been otherwise. Simultaneous 3 
the land expedition, Clive equipped and armed 
merchant vessels which lay near Fort 
sent them against the Dutch squadron. 
toiy was the result, and the Dutch, bea e 
knees, sued for peace. 
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Clive’s biographer is surely right in maintaining 
that no series of transactions in his hero’s eventful 
career did him higher honour both as soldier and 
patriot than those we have just recorded. He cannot 
have been inspired by any other impulse than that of 
the loftiest patriotism, for he hazarded both fame and 
fortune in the adventure. Had he failed, the Company 
and the English government might have made him 
responsible for the failure ; and even success was a 
risk, considering the relations that existed between 
England and Holland. Yet he deliberately prepared 
to expose himself to these chances, and to jeopardise 
his large investments, of which the Dutch had charge, 
rather than involve the great interests he held in trust 
to the perils with which they seemed to be threatened. 
He who risks nothing, wins nothing; Clive risked 
everything, and gained everything. The Dutch, well 
aware that their conduct was outside the comity of 
nations, endured their punishment with tolerable grace; 
apologising for ‘ the misconduct ’ of their officers, and 
undertaking to defray the expenses of the war, if war 
it can be called, provided the English would be satis- 
fied with these concessions. It is needless to say that 
the English were satisfied. 

Having firmly established the government of the 
Company in Bengal, Clive prepared to return to 
England. Before embarking, he embodied his views 
on the future administration of India, the prospects 
of British supremacy, and the relations that ought to 
exist between the mother country and its dependency, 
in a letter to William Pitt, which is remarkable for its 
grasp of the subject, its political foresight, and its 
open disregard of the principles of honour and justice. 
Though it belongs rather to the biography of Clive than 
to the history of British India, some portions of it may 
be transferred to these pages with advantage. He says : 
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‘ The ^reat revolution that has been effected here 
by the success of the English arms, and the vast 
advantages gained to the Company by a treaty con- 
cluded in consequence thereof, have, I observe, in 
some measure engaged the public attention ; but 
much more may yet in time be done, if the Company 
will exert themselves in the manner the importance of 
their present possessions and future prospects deserves. 
I have represented to them in the strongest terms the 
expediency of sending out and keeping up such a 
force as will enable them to embrace the first oppor- 
tunity of further aggrandising themselves; and I 
dare pronounce, from a thorough knowledge of this 
country’s [Bengal is referred to] government, and of 
the genius of the people, acquired by ten years’ appli- 
cation and experience, that such an opportunity will 
soon offer. The reigning Subadar, whom the victor}'’ 
at Plassey invested with the sovereignty of these 
provinces, still, it is true, retains his attachment to us, 
and probably, while he has no other support, will con- 
tinue to do so ; but Mussulmans are so little influenced 
by gratitude, that, should he ever think it his interest 
to break with us, the obligations he owes us would 
prove no restraint. . . . Moreover, he is advanced 
in years ; and his son is so cruel, worthless a young 
fellow, and so apparently an enemy to the English, 
that it will be almost unsafe trusting him with the 
succession. So small a body as two thousand Euro- 
peans will secure us against any apprehensions from 
either the one or the other; and, in case of their 
daring to be troublesome, enable the Company to 
take the sovereignty upon themselves. 

‘ There will be the less difficulty in bringing about 
such an event, as the natives themselves have no 
attachment whatever to particular princes ; and as, 
under the present government, they have no security 
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for their lives or properties, they would rejoice in so 
happy an exchange as that of a mild for a despotic 
government; and there is little room to doubt our 
easily obtaining the hlogul’s staniul (or grant) in con- 
firmation thereof, provided we agreed to pay him the 
stipulated allotment out of the revenues ; viz., fifty lacs 
annually. This has, of late 3’’ears, been ver}'' ill paid, 
owing to the distractions in the heart of the Mogul 
empire, which have disabled that court from attending 
to their concerns in the distant provinces: and the 
vizier has actuall)’- wrote to me, desiring I would 
engage the Nabob to make the payments agreeable to 
the former usage; na}*, further, application has been 
made to me from the court of Delhi to take charge 
of collecting this payment, the person entrusted with 
which is st)'led the king’s dewan, and is the next per- 
son both in dignity and power to the suba[dar]. But 
this high office I have been obliged to decline for the 
present, as I am unwilling to occasion any jealousy on 
the part of the subadar, especially as I see no likelihood 
of the Company’s providing us with a sufficient force 
to support properly so considerable an employ, and 
which would open the way for securing the subadarship 
to ourselves. That this would be agreeable to the 
Mogul can hardly be questioned, as it would be so 
much to his interest to have these countries under the 
dominion of a nation famed for their good faith, rather 
than in the hands of people who, a long experience has 
convinced him, never will pay him his proportion of 
the revenues, unless awed into it by the fear of the 
imperial army marching to force them thereto. 

‘ But so large an object may possibly be an object 
too extensive for a mercantile company; and it is to 
be feared they are not of themselves able, without the 
nation’s assistance, to maintain so wide a dominion. 

I have therefore presumed, sir, to represent this matter 
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to you, and submit it to your consideration, whether 
the execution of a design, that may hereafter be still 
carried to greater lengths, be worthy of the govern- 
ment’s taking it into hand. I flatter myself I have 
made it pretty clear to you that there will be little or no 
difficulty in obtaining the absolute possession of these 
rich kingdoms, and that with the Mogul’s own consent, 
on condition of paying him less than a fifth of the 
revenues thereof. Now I leave you to judge whether 
an income yearly of upwards of two millions sterling, 
with the possession of three provinces abounding in 
the most valuable productions of nature and art, be an 
object deserving the public attention, and whether it 
be worth the nation’s while to take the proper measures 
to secure such an acquisition, — an acquisition which, 
under the management of so able and disinterested a 
minister, would prove a source of immense wealth to 
the kingdom, and might in time be appropriated in 
part as a fund towards diminishing the heav}’’ load of 
debt under which we at present labour. Add to these 
advantages the influence we shall thereby acquire over 
the several European nations engaged in the commerce 
here, which these could no longer carry on but through 
our indulgence and under such limitations as we should 
think fit to prescribe. It is well worthy consideration 
that this project may be brought about without drain- 
ing the mother countiy, as has been too much the case 
with our possessions in America.’ 

We have here a policy of acquisition and aggres- 
sion unblushingly indicated. No pretence is made that 
the welfare of the peoples of India required a moment s 
consideration. ‘ British interests,’ the aggrandisement 
of England, the pa3'’ment of the national debt of Eng- 
land from the resources of India, are exclusive!}^ and 
confidently advocated. The national conscience at the 
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eminently favourable to the rapid growth of a foreign 
power. The great Mogul empire, over which the 
achievements of Baber, Akbar, and Aurengzebe had 
thrown a picturesque splendour, had crumbled into 
ruin, and the descendant of Timour was roaming over 
Behar vainly in search of succour and support. The 
crushing defeat at Paniput (January 7th) had tern-- 
porarily broken up the power of the Marathis, and 
extinguished their hopes of succeeding to the imperial 
throneof Delhi. The Nizam at Haidarabad had been 
compelled to cede some of his richest territories to 
his formidable neighbours. In Mysore the genius of 
Hyder Ali was rapidly establishing a new kingdom. 
In Oudh a large army was spread over a country 
abounding in resources ; but the Nawab was deficient 
in the qualities which belong to a successful rule. The 
Rajput rajas had never recovered from the losses in- 
flicted upon them by a series of Marathi invasions. 
Thus India was partitioned out among numerous states, 
which were separated from one another in several in- 
stances by religious differences and broad distinctions 
of race ; in ail, by antagonistic interests and traditional 
animosities. Incapable of combining against a com- 
mon foe, their subjugation, one by one, might easily be 
accomplished by a foreign power in possession of a well- 
disciplined army^ acting on a deliberate and well-con 
ceived plan. It can hardly be said that any such plan 
presented itself, for many years, to the English govern- 
ment in India; hence the irregular character of its 
progress, which was constantly being modified by tem- 
porary influences. But it could not fail to come m 
contact with- the ill-governed principalities that sur- 
rounded it on every side, and the necessary result of 
such contact was their gradual defeat and absorption. 
In this way the area of conquest was constantly ex- 
tended, until the supreme administration of India fell 
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fl3ang column under Captain Knox. This able and 
energetic officer marched to the scene of action with 
almost incredible swiftness. His troops entered Patna 
covered with dust and sweat, and suffering much from 
their rapid progress under a blazing Indian sun. But 
after resting them for an hour or two, he hurled them, 
like a bolt, at the imperial host, which, with its bannered 
crescents and shining tents, spread over the river- 
watered plain. He chose that period of the afternoon 
when the natives are accustomed to refresh themselves 
with sleep ; and the Emperor, daunted by the audacity 
and vigour of the attack, abandoned his position and 
retreated in all haste. Im mediately aftenvards the level 
was thronged with the gathering battalions of theNawab 
of Purneah,,who brought up his promised contingent. 
Knox, though his force consisted of onl}* 200 Europeans, 
a battalion of sepoys, and 300 horse, with five pieces 
of light artillery, resolved on risking a battle, and 
issuing from the city, crossed the Ganges, and dashed 
upon the enemy. So desperate seemed the enterprise 
that the inhabitants of Patna, in breathless anxiety, 
mounted the walls to watch its issue. Success crowned 
the efforts of that little band of heroes, not one of the 
least of whom was a Hindu prince, the Raja Shitabroy. 
The Nawab, defeated with great loss, hastily withdrew 
from the field. Knox was too weak to venture on 
pursuit. 

Cailliaud, still accompanied by Meerun, now reached 
, Patna ; and crossing the Ganges, he undertook to follow 
up the Nawab. His progress was arrested, however, 
by an unforeseen incident, the death of Heerun, who, 
as he la}’’ on his couch listening to the recital of a pro- 
fessional stor}n;eller, was killed by a thunderbolt. On 
the death of its leader an Indian army dissolves like 
snow before the sun ; and Cailliaud therefore hastened 
back to Patna, where all his vigilance barely succeeded 
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yoke of their influence, and restoring the independence 
of the Subadar. Removing his seat of government 
to Monghir, 320 miles from Calcutta, he was able to 
work out his plans in comparative security ; and, call- 
ing to his councils an Armenian clothseller, named 
Gurghin Khan — a man whose genius, at another time 
and in another sphere, must have raised him to a fore- 
most position in the eyes of the world, — ^lie contrived, in 
the space of three short 3?’ears, to raise and train an 
army of 25,000 foot and 15,000 horse. He established 
a foundr}?- for casting cannon, and his government fac- 
tory turned out matchlocks superior even to the English 
firearms. A few ^'■ears of leisure, and it is possible 
that Mir Cassim would have made for himself a 
position dangerous to the English ascendency. Well 
was it for England and for India that his daring schemes 
were eventually frustrated; but we can afford to do 
justice to the boldness with which they were conceived, 
and the vigour vdth which they were carried out. 

The hlogul emperor, Shah Alum, with his motley 
and tumultuous host, still tarried upon the frontiers of 
Behar, burning, plundering, and sla3dng vdth true iS'Io- 
hammedan ferocit3^ (a.d. 1763). Colonel Carnac, who 
had been despatched against him, at G3^a came up 
until the imperial horde, accompanied b3'' some French 
adventurers under hi. Law. A well-fought battle 
ensued, in which the English arms were victorious, and 
hi. Law was made prisoner. Though his partisans 
had fled, the gallant soldier had refused to quit the 
field ; and Carnac discovered him sitting astride upon 
a STun, as if waitinsf for death to release him from his 
shame. He refused to 3ueld his sword. Carnac receivea 
him as a prisoner of war on his own conditions, and 
treated him with that courtes3* which alwa3'S accom- 
panies true courage. The Emperor was not slow, after 
his defeat, to accept peace from the hands of his con- 
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sentative at Patna. A man of violent and unscru- 
pulous temper, lie resolved to seize on the city ; but he 
made his preparations with so much publicity, that the 
Nawab, while allowing Mr. Amyatt to return to Calcutta, 
detained Mr. Hay as a hostage. On the evening of the 
24th, the day originall)'' fixed for the departure of both . 
Hay and Amyatt, Mr. Ellis, concluding they were out of 
the Nawab’ s reach, carried out his design, led his troops 
against Patna, suiprised the guards, scaled the walls, 
and took possession of the town. Flushed with their 
easy victor}'-, the English soldiers spread through the 
streets, plundering and drinking, and fell into such dis- 
order, that the native commandant recovered his cour- 
age, returned to the charge, and regained the place. 
Mr. Ellis and the other ser\'-ants of the Company fled 
to their boats, and proceeded up the river, but were 
overtaken and made prisoners. The same fate befell 
the Europeans at Cossimbazar, while hfr. Amyatt, in 
pursuit of whom the indignant Nawab sent some 
armed vessels, refusing to surrender, was killed in the 
mUe,e. 

These untoward events exasperated to fever heat 
the bellicose members of the Calcutta council. They 
would hear of nothing but war h outrancc, though 
Vansittart and Hastings strongly recommended the 
peaceful settlement of a dispute which the English had 
themselves provoked. Mir Jaffier was recalled from 
his obscurity and declared Nawab. Burdened with 
the weight of seventy-two years, and afflicted with 
leprosy, he readily conceded every demand which the 
Calcutta authorities pressed upon him ; and the allies 
then took the field (July 2nd). The English division, 
under Major Adams, consisted of 650 Europeans, 
1,200 sepoys, and a troop of native cavalry; Mir 
Jaffier’ Sj of 12,000 horse and the same number of foot. 
We have seen that Mir Cassim had bestowed much 
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sentative at Patna. A man of violent and unscru- 
pulous temper, he resolved to seize on the city ; but he 
made his preparations with so much publicity, that the 
Nawab, while allowing Mr. Amyatt to return to Calcutta, 
detained Mr. Play as a hostage. On the evening of the 
24th, the day originally fixed for the departure of both . 
Play and Amyatt, Mr. Ellis, concluding they were out of 
the Nawab’ s reach, carried out his design, led his troops 
against Patna, surprised the guards, scaled the walls, 
and took possession of the town. Flushed with their 
easy victory, the English soldiers spread through the 
streets, plundering and drinking, and fell into such dis- 
order, that the native commandant recovered his cour- 
age, returned to the chargf'^g.-ihj-'-iTmro.P lAotec^ 
^fiP'Se 'lollowing spring the mutinous spirit of the 
English sepoys necessitated a retreat from the frontier; 
but Major (aftenvards Sir Hector) Munro arriving to 
take the command, soon restored order by the vigour 
of his measures. Twenty-four of the ringleaders 
were tried by court-martial and condemned to be shot. 
Four of them were blown away from the mouth of a 
gun, the most appalling form in which death presents 
itself to the native mind ; but when preparations were 
being made for the punishment of the remainder, the 
sepoys loudly protested they- would not allow it. 
Munro, with admirable promptitude, directed his artil- 
lerists to load their cannon with grape, and point them 
at the native regiments. He drew up his English 
troops in the intervals between the guns, and peremp- 
torily ordered the discomfited sepoys to ground their 
arms. Submission was their only resource ; the exe- 
cution was carried out, and the discipline of the army 
restored. 

In September, 1763, Munro took the field against 
the ISl awab of Oudh, who was threatening British terri- 
tory with an army of 50,000 men. Crossing the Soane 
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and lost fame of the British nation — irrecoverably so, I 
fear.’ He added : ‘ However, I do declare, by that great 
Being who is the searcher of all hearts, and to whom 
we must be accountable if there be a hereafter, that I 
am come out with a mind superior to all corruption, and 
that I am determined to destroy these great and grow- 
. ing evils, or perish in the attempt.’ These were no words 
of course, no formal phrases ; they came straight from 
Clive’s heart, and he fulfilled their promise nobly. In 
spite of all opposition, he effected a complete remodel- 
ling of the whole system of government. He prohibited 
the receiving of presents from the natives ; he put down 
the private trading of the servants of the Company; 
he rendered peculation and corruption unneces.sary by 
fixing the official til ctL n sufficiently liberal scale; 
lie enjoined, and by his own example recommended, a 
tolerant and gentle conduct towards the people; he 
insisted on the impartial administration of justice. 
The discipline of the army, which had been dangerou.>ly 
relaxed, he carefully renewed ; and when two hundred 
officers, in their impatience to baffle hisreforms, resigned 
their commissions on the same day, he calmly trusted 
himself to the fidelity of his sepoys, until he could 
bring officers from Fort St. George, and train some 
civilians from the mercantile serv ice. His sagacity and 
his courage were successful. Into the entire adminis- 
tration was breathed a purer and more patriotic spirit, 
and the general tone of the European community was 
elevated. Thenceforth it became more and more diffi- 
cult for the English adventurers in India to accumulate 
an immense fortune at the expense of the wretched 
natives ; and that character which our dramatists ridi- 
culed and our poets satirised, ^'The Anglo-Indian ‘nabob, 

* Here is Covvper’s indignant sketch ; 

‘ Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom’s breast, 
Exported slavery to the conquered East ? 
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THE CONQUEST OF MYSORE, 

L 

The raj, or principality, of Maisur, or ^lysore, in 
Southern India, is situated between lat. 1 1° 35 ' 

11° 15' N., and long. 74° 45' to 78° 45' E. The chief 
town, Maisur, lies about 250 miles west-south -west of 
hladras. The province consists of an extensive and 
irregular table-land, with an average elevation of about 
2,000 feet, freely watered by the river Kaverl, flowing 
south-east, and the Tungahades, the Hugri, and the 
Pennar, flowing north and north-east. At the period 
of Anglo-Indian history to which our narrative has 
brought us, the ruler of this highland state was Hyder 
Ali, a man of ver)'' remarkable character, who by his 
energ}', his courage, and his dissimulation — in each 
of w'hich qualities he stood pre-eminent — had raise 
himself to the position of an independent sovereign- 
The son of a sirdar of peons (or head-constable), he 
never learned to read or write; but his wonderful powers 
of memory in some measure supplied his educationa 
deficiencies. He had reached his forty-eighth year 
before he emerged from the shadow of obscurit}' ; an 
then it was as a volunteer in the Mysore army that he 
attracted the notice of the chief minister, Nunjeraj, by 
his wit and daring valour. His immediate promotion 
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possession of the territor}*. A nintiny occurring in 
the capital, when the Raja, and liis minister were both 
besieged by the insurgents, H^'der proceeded swit’dy 
to put it down, and of course was recompensed ".vitii 
further sramts of lands. In this wav he contrived to 
secure at least one-half of tlie domains of the state. 

His fame as a successful warrior had spread so 
fa.r, that Lallv, when Sir Evre Coote sat down betore 
Pondichein*, sent to him for assistance : and in retum 
for the important fortress of Thiaga,r, he promised a 
continsient of S.oco horse and foot, with some neav}' 
guns. But before this force could reach Pondic.nen*, 
Hyder was compelled to recall it for his o'vvn deience. 
H:s lortunes had undergone one of those sudden revo- 
lutions which cccur so frecuentlv in Asiatic histopr. 
Alarmed at the extent of his iniiuence, the Raja ana 
queen-mother had devised a plot for his downfall, in 
vdiich they had secured the co-operation of his trusted 
agent, Khundeh Rao : and as he lay encamped under 
the gnm walls of Seringapatam, ivith only i.cco me-^- 
the hea^Y ordnance of the ramDarts sucdenlv openec. 
Upon him. Flying for his life to Bangalur, he sum- 
moned his troops from Pondicherr, and put himseii at 
their head, but was overtaken and defeated by Kliun- 
deh Rao. 

Kis dream of ambition seemed now to be rudely 
dispelled. But ralhnng all his energies, he suddemy 
presented himself, alone and unarmed, before Xunjeraj- 
and professing the deeuest contrition for his offences, 
implored permission toser\'e him in even the huinoies- 
capacit}'. Xunjeraj must have lacked the usual Orenral 
astuteness, for he iniDl-.ciilv believed die tale that Hvcer 
told, and readmitted him to his confidence. Once more 
he was at the head of an armv: and baniing ivnunuen 
Rao by the invention of a pretended plot among n::; 
ofncers to assassinate him, he rao div advanced upou 
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of his reverses, had sought to regain their independ- 
ence. But in 1766 he felt himself once more firml) 
seated on his throne; and in his restless 
not even the advance of old age could ““derate « 


not even me ^ iVTnIp 

poured his troops into the seaboard province of h ak 
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davs. Before the victorious host of Hjder h ^ 
submission ; but the Mysorean lymant subjecti h 
minister to the torture, the unfortunate and hi„^^ 
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treaty which the government of hladras 
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him in this war with a British contingent. t)"tor^ 

the two allies were ready to act, the Marathis c 
the Kistna (Januarj-, 1767). and kid waste the northern 
districts of the Mysore kingdom. Hyder, conscious ot 
his inability to withstand so formidable a “onfe - . ■ 
brought off the Marathis by a bnbe of thirt} 
rupees ; whereupon the Peishwa speedily reUirne 
caniial. and left the Nizam and the English to CtO.s 
v-.vords with the infuriated sovereign of 
Colonel Smith, v.-ho was in command of 
troops, soon aftenvards made the r* 7.^.' 
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in li.*3 command one of tlieir own favourites, a Colonel 
AVood. It was soon found tliat he could not cope with 
Hyder. He was hopelessly outmanoeuvred, and would 
have been utterly ruined but for the arrival of rein- 
forcements under hlajor Fitzgerald. Flushed with suc- 
cess, Hyder conceived the idea of a coup dc main, which 
should finish the war. A flank march among the hills 
concealed his movements from the eyes of the English. 
He then poured his troops down into the rich plains of 
the Baramahal, and in six weeks recovered tliis import- 
ant district. Smith was replaced at the head of the 
English army, to cope with this formidable antagonist; 
but H3'der suddenl}* and secretly sent back his infantn* 
and guns to Alysore, and at the head of 6,000 picked 
horsemen rode in hot haste upon Madras, accomplish- 
ing 130 miles in three days and a half. AAlien the flash 
of his sabres could almost be seen from the ramparts 
of F ort St. George, the Council awoke from their dream 
of conquest, and agreed to open negotiations with this 
formidable soldier of fortune. Colonel Smith had fol- 
lowed closelv in the rear of Hvder Ali. but the Council 
ordered him to suspend his march ; and a treat}* was 
speedily concluded, by which both parties agreed to 
restore their conquests, and the English entered into a 
defensive alliance with the Alysorean sovereign. 


He had thus imposed peace upon the civilians ot 
Aladras at the sword’s point ; he was less successful 
in dealing with the Afarathis. The vast force of the 
Peibhwa overran his territories, and Hyder knew that 
his small army could not prevail against it. But in 
May, 1771, the Peishwa’s ill health compelled Ir.m to 
give up the command of his army to Trimbuk Mama, 
of who^e militarv* genius Hvder had formed a vciy Io.n 
estimate. He determined, therefore, to make a stam'i^ 
agair.st him ; and for this purpose entrenched himicu 
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of rupees, with an agreement to pay fourteen lakhs 
annually as tribute. When we contrast these condi- 
tions with those which Hyder extorted from the govern- 
ment of Madras, we are forced to conclude, that either 
the former in his war with the Marathis exhibited less 
vigour and capacity than he had done in his war with the 
English, or that the latter, in their campaigns against 
Hyder, displayed a spirit and an obstinacy inferior to 
those of the Marathis. Hyder felt bitterly wroth that 
in this long struggle the English authorities at Madras 
stood aloof, and refused the assistance which by treaty 
they had bound themselves to give. Their error was 
a grave one ; a political blunder as well as a breach 
of faith ; and we shall see that it led to some unfor- 
tunate results. 

The reverses he had experienced would have broken 
down the spirit of most Indian princes. But Hyder 
was made of sterner stuff, and had no sooner relieved 
his dominions from the dangerous presence of the 
Marathis, than he began the work of reconstruction. 
His energy seemed inexhaustible. After reconquering 
Coorg, he subdued Calicut ; and having reinforced 
and reinvigorated his army, he then adventured once 
more to try conclusions with the Marathis. Their 
great leader was dead, and their new Peishwa, Ragoba, 
was neither his equal in military authority nor pos- 
sessed of the same influence over his subjects. This 
was known to Hyder Ali, and encouraged him to 
attempt to recover the provinces he had ceded. For- 
tune favoured him in 1779 as signally as it had dis- 
comfited him in 1769, and after a short and sharp 
campaign, Ragoba surrendered all the territories south 
of the Kistna. Such were the strange vicissitudes 
which marked the career of this extraordinary man. 

More powerful than he had ever been, he looked 
around him for the means of revenging himself on the 
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otHer, and could they have combined, their efforts 
would probably have won an easy victor}^ over the 
enemy. But Sir Hector refused to abandon Con- 
jeveram, and contented himself with sending' Colonel 
Fletcher and i,ooo men to streng'then Baillie’s little 
force. On the following- morning- Baillie and Fletcher 
saw the immense host of Hyder Ali prepared to over- 
whelm them. A desperate battle ensued, in which the 
British soldiers fought with even more than their 
wonted valour, but were literally overpowered by 
numbers. Colonel Baillie lost his head, and instead 
of leading his grenadiers to the charge, as they en- 
treated him to do, suffered them to perish beneath the 
fire of fifty heavy cannon. The result was a carnage. 
The greater portion of the little army fell upon the 
field, the rest, including about 200 Europeans, were 
taken prisoners. 

HappiH, at this juncture, the Governor of Bengal 
and Governor-General of British India was a man 
whose extraordinar)’- powers were not fully developed 
except under the pressure of adverse circumstances. 
Warren 'Hastings, who, in January, 1750, at the age 
of eighteen, had landed at Calcutta to seek a career, 
had long attracted the attention of Clive by his 
administrative abilities. In several important posts 
he displa5'-ed so much energ}>-, address, and courage, 
that when the presidency of Bengal became vacant m 
1772 he -was unanimously selected to occupy it. 
sooner was he apprised of the disaster which had over- 
taken the h'ladras army, than he set to work to repair 
it, and to restore in the native mind a belief in the 
militar}' ascendency of the English. He suspended 
the Governor of hladras, and to the command of the 
army appointed Sir Eyre Coote, a veteran officer of 
proved abilit}*, despatching at the same time a rein- 
forcement of Bengal sepoys. By a consummate dis- 
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piny of skill and firmness he succeeded in detaching- 
several of Hyder’s allies, and finally he had the satis- 
faction of concluding peace with the Marathis. Mean- 
while, Sir llyrc Cootc, with 7,000 men, of whom only 
1,700 were Europeans, plunged into the regions which 
I I}’der had swept with fire and sword, and proceeded 
to recover the more important fortresses. At first 
Hyder steadily refused battle, but a French fleet appear- 
ing on the coast, he gained confidence, and entrenched 
his army in a strong position near Cuddalur, where 
he was able to intercept the supplies of the English 
commander, while maintaining his own communication 
with the sea. Sir Eyre Coote was forced to attack 
him, and he manoeuvred with so much ability, that he 
turned the flank of his enem}’’, and then fell with irre- 
sistible force upon his centre, sweeping it before him. 
The defeat was decisive. Hyder, seated on a portable 
stool upon an eminence in the rear of the army, broke 
out into a storm of rage when he witnessed the success 
of the English attack. At first he refused to quit the 
scene of disaster, but a faithful old servant forcibly 
drew his slippers on his legs, and mounted him on a 
swift horse, which speedily bore him into safety. 

With his characteristic tenacity Hyder, after sundiy 
desultory movements, again took the field, and stood to 
bay at Pollilur, where he had defeated Colonel Baillie. 
There he was attacked by Sir Eyre Coote, but the action 
proved indecisive, and if our troops suffered no disgrace, 
they certainty won no glory. liyder afterwards retired 
to Sholinghur, and Coote resolved on a second battle. 
He charged with so much vigour, that the Mysoreans 
lost heart, and after a brisk interchange of fire broke 
their ranks and fled, leaving 5,000 killed and wounded 
on the field. Hyder now inclined towards peace ; nor 
was Hastings unwilling to accept his overtures, having 
reason to apprehend a French descent upon the coast; 
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But while hostilities were still protracted, the aged war-/ 
rior, whose health had for some time been declining,;' 
was seized with a dangerous illness, which proved; 
fatal on the 7th of December, 1782. Hyder’s age% 
was never exactly ascertained, but it seems certain 
that he was upwards of eighty at the time of his death. 
That he was a remarkable man, gifted by nature wiih I 
no ordinary powers, possessed of a strong will, a self- / 
reliant disposition, great political sagacity, and nc'^ 
inconsiderable militarj'’ talent, cannot be disputed. 
Had he played his part on the European stage, his 
stor}'" would have been told by a hundred pens ; but in 
the romantic atmosphere of the East his career pre- 
sented no exceptional features. Yet few European 
adventurers have surpassed him in the boldness of his 
designs or the greatness of his achievements. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Tippoo Sahib, 
who inherited his ability, his ambition, and his anti- 
path}'’ to the English. A plot to raise to the throne 
his second son, a 3’outh of weak intellect, was foiled by 
the fidelity of the late sultan’s confidential ministers, 
and Tippoo was universal!)'' recognised as commander 
of the army and sovereign of- Mysore. He found 
himself at the head of 88,000 disciplined troops, while 
the pecuniary resources at his disposal exceeded three 
millions sterling. His first act was to withdravr hi.s 
army from the Carnatic, with the view of throwing all 
his force against the English in the west, where 
General Matthews, a very incompetent commander, 
had taken possession of Bednur. With great celerity 


he massed his soldiers around* this important city, 
completely surprising the English general, and inter- 
rupting his communications with the sea. After a 


gallant defence the garrison surrendered, on condu^'^u 
liry .should be safely conducted to the coast, dipj'''*’* 


v.'l'ien the gales were thrown open, proceeded to t>’.e 
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treasury. His rage was great when he found it empty. 
He ordered the English officers to be searched, and 
Unfortunately a considerable sum in money and jewels 
vvas discovered on their persons. This he considered 
a breach of faith, and accordingly he refused to fulfil 
the terms of the capitulation. The prisoners were 
loaded with irons, and thrown into the different prisons 
of Mysore. 

Flushed with success, Tippoo proceeded to invest 
the fortress of Mangalur, which was defended by 
Colonel Campbell with brilliant courage, though his 
garrison did not exceed 1,800 men. For nine months 
was the siege protracted, nor did Campbell surrender 
until his little force was reduced to 800 men. The 
consequences of this stout resistance were important. 
While Tippoo’ s energies and resources were concen- 
trated on this one point. Colonel Fullarton, with a 
mixed force of Europeans and natives, 13,600 strong, 
broke into the very heart of Mysore. Flis march was 
an uninterrupted series of successes. On tlie i^th of 
November he captured Palghaut; on the 26th, Coim- 
batur; and on the 28th, he was preparing to cross 
the Ghats, and fall upon Seringapatam, when he was 
suddenly ordered to suspend liis advance, and restore 
his recent conquests. Lord Macartney, the Governor 
of Madras, had entered into negotiations with Tippoo, 
and been overreached by his superior address. The 
English commissioners were treated with studied dis- 
courtesy; but the iMadras government, alarmed at 
the state of their finances, would not be diverted by 
any obstacle from their desire of peace. When Man- 
galur had surrendered, the commissioners were received 
by Tippoo. As a further insult, gibbets were raised 
in front of their tents. But their instruction.s were 
peremptory, and ignoring the mode of their recctUion, 
they signed a treaty with the arrogant Sultan, by 
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which it was agreed that each party should restore his 
conquests, and Tippoo release his prisoners. Many of 
these had perished by poison, or by crueller forms of 
death, but igo officers and goo soldiers had survived 
the barbarity with which they had been treated, and 
were now set free. Few more disgraceful or unfortu-' 
nate treaties had been made in India since the English 
first obtained a footing on its soil ; but bad as it was 
in itself, still worse was the manner in which it had 
been concluded, affording to Tippoo an occasion of 
triumph, and inflaming the natural arrogance of his 
character. ‘ On the occasion of the signature of the 
treaty,’ said his scribes, ‘ the English commissioners 
stood with their heads uncovered, and the treaty in 
their hands for two hours, exhausting every form of 
flattery and supplication to induce the Sultan’s com- 
pliance. The vakils of Puna and Haidarabad united 
in the most abject entreaties; and his Majesty, the 
shadow of God, was at length softened into assent* 
(a.d. 1784). 

We have spoken of Tippoo Sahib as having inherited 
his father’s ambition and ability. It may be doubted, 
perhaps, whether he did not surpass him in general 
talents, and certainly in military capacity; but he lacked 
his steadfastness of purpose, and was his inferior in 
political sagacity. Hyder never turned aside from the 
object he had resolved to attain ; Tippoo was apt to be 
swayed by every gust of passion. Hyder never allowed 
his main policy to be affected by his personal prejudices 
or partialities. Tippoo was disposed to make them the 
governing influences of his policy. He differed from 
his father, too, in his persecuting spirit, Hyder gave 
equal privileges to men of all religions ; Tippoo was 
possessed with a zeal for Islam which prompted acts of 
the grossest cruelty and injustice. Thus, soon after 
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I10 had concluded peace with the English government, 
he turned liis arms against the native Christians of 
Canara, and compelled some 30,000 to undergo the 
rite of circumcision. He then distributed them over 
the country in his various garrisons, so that hundreds 
of them perished. He next moved against the gallant 
mountaineers of Coorg, who were the avowed enemies 
of Mohamedanism. At his approach they retired into 
tltc Icaty depths of their dense forests ; but Tippoo was 
not to be bafilcd. Dividing his army into detachments, 
he drew a circle of fire round the unfortunate moun- 
tainecrs.and graduallycloscd in upon them, until he had 
hunted them into their deepest recesses. Thus he made 
70,000 prisoners ; and having inflicted on them the rite 
of circumcision he threw them into captivit3^ 

These successes filled Tippoo with the intoxication 
of pride, and he assumed that august title of ‘padishah’ 
which had hitherto been confined to the Great Mogul. 
His encroachments on their territories at the same 
time provoked against him his powerful neighbours, 
the Nixam and the Peishwa, and, early in 1786, they 
entered into a league to conquer and partition his 
dominions. Collecting an immense army, the allies 
besieged and captured, in the month of May, the strong 
fortress of Badamee, and spread their cavalry over the 
country. Tippoo was too prudent to attack them in 
th.e open field ; but he harassed them by the rapidity 
and variety of his movements, and, choosing his oppor- . 
tunity with great military skill, made upon their camp 
a night assault, which, though not entirely successful, 
compelled them to abandon their position, and yield up 
to him the city and district of Savanur. So little profit 
had the allies secured from the campaign they had 
so ostentatiously undertaken, that they were glad to 
welcome the overtures for peace which Tippoo pru 
dently addressed to them in his hour of victory. And 
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a treati’ was concluded, bv wbich tbev acknowledged 
him as ruler of India south of the river Tumbuddra. 
while he, on his part, ag-reed to pay the tribute which 
his father had vielded. 

Having thus skilfully broken up the formidable 
confederacy which had threatened to ovenvhelm him, 
Tippoo was at iibert^r to indulge his proselytising zeal. 
Descending ihe Ghats, he made his appearance in the 
plains of Calicut, which his father, after a long struggle, 
had annexed to his kingdom of hlysore. Here iie 
found a people possessed of so deadly a hatred of 
hlohamedanism that if a hlohamedan did but touch the 
outer wall of a house, the}’ rested not until they had givea 
the polluted dwelling to the flames. They opposed a 
stern resistance to Tippoo's demand that they shoula 
undergo circumcision and eat beef; and hundreds 
perished before the Sultan’s scheme of conversion vras 
carried into effect. He then made war upon their 
religious edifices, razing to the ground the temples, 
with their roofs of gold, silver, or copper, in which the 
unfortunate people had been accustomed to worship- 
His achievements so intoxicated his imagination thar 
he began to consider himself endowed, like HohameP, 
with supernatural powers ; and when advised not to 
attempt the passage of the Ghats in the height of tne 
rainy season, he exclaimed : ‘ I will order the clouds 
to desist from discharging their waters until I hate 
passed.’ 

With Tippoo, ambition was scarcely a less powerful 
motive than religious zeal. At the western extremit} 
of the Indian peninsula lat* the little kingdom oi Tra- 
vancore, which, behind its barrier of mountains, had 
succeeded in maintaining its independence, and, d} 
the treat}' of blangalur, had been placed under Britit.h 
protection. Tippoo saw that it was wanted to roun 
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India generally, required his humiliation. The attack 
upon Travancore provoked him to immediate action. 
There was no lack of allies. The Nizam and the 
Marathis were not less anxious than the Governor- 
General to crush their formidable rival. A tripartite 
treaty was therefore quickly concluded, by which the 
Nizam and the Marathis undertook to attack Tippoo 
both during and after the rains, to reinforce the British 
army, if required, with 10,000 horse, whose expenses 
the British would defrav, and to allow a British con- 
tingent to accompan}'’ their troops ; while equal division 
was to be made of all conquered territory and torts. 
Lord Cornwallis followed up this successful stroke ot 
diplomacy by quickly concentrating a large milltaty 
force at Madras ; and he was about to take the com- 
mand in person when General Meadows arrived from 
England as Governor and Commander-in-chief at 
Madras (1790). 

Meadows has been described by a competent 
authority as one of the most chivalrous of soldiers, and 
the most generous and gentle of men. ‘ He had serv-ed 
with distinction in the American War, and had built up 
a character in the eyes of his comrades, in which a 
masculine courage, almost reckless in its hardihood, 
was not less conspicuous than a womanly kindness of 
heart and tenderness of manner.’ The same authority, 
however, very justly remarks that the noble soldier is 
not always the accomplished general, and the eminent 
qualities which distinguished Meadows were not those 
which command success in Indian warfare. He knew 
nothing of the countr}% nothing of the native soldiers, 
and but little of the resources of his enemy. It soon 
became apparent that he was unequal to the task of 
C'-'nducling a campaign on a large scale. He divided^ 
his force into too many small detachments, each oi^ 
which was lialde to fall in with the superior numbers o! 
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■^'Suture a battle in tlie open ; and posted Iiimself in 
front of Seringapatam, at Arikera, liis left protected 
by a. ridge of hills, and his right b}* the Kaveri. Com- 
YTillis immediate!}’ attacked him, and inflicted a severe 
defeat. But he could not take advantasre of his '^ic- 
tor\’. His a.rm3' was suffering terriblv from want of 
provisions, and as the country- had been desolated by 
Tippoo’s orders, neither food nor fodder could be ob- 
tained. General Abercromb}’, with the Bombay army, 
had crossed from the i\Ialabar countr}', tlirough the 
fiiendh' proHnce of Coorg, in order to co-operate ’vdtli 
him: but Cornwallis found it impossible to ad^’ance 
further than Camiambuddy (hla}' 20th). Here he was 
forced to own that the safet}’of the ami}* lay in a rapid 
retreat. 

Breaking up his field train he retreated upon Ban- 
galur, experiencing all the miseries of a hot weatlier 
campaign in India witliout adequate appliances for the 
maintenance and protection of his army. Large numbers 
of tlie cattle were carried off or eiifeebled by an epi- 
demic disorder. For want of a sufficient supph’of gram, 
the unfortunate camp followers fed upon the diseased 
carcasses of tlie bullocks ; the ca'\*aln' horses, stan’ed 
and exhausted, could no longer carr}' tlieir riders ; tiie 
tents were burnt up to tinder: the clothes of officers 
and men were reduced to rags. *' The ground at 
Camiambudd}’,’ ivrites the historian of tlie war, ‘ where 
the arm}’ had encamped but six da.}'S, was covered 
in a circuit of several miles ivith the carcasses or 


cattle and horses : and tlie last of the gun carnages, 
carts, and stores of tlie battering train, leit in flame^, 
was a melancholy spectacle, which tlie troops passed 
they quitted the deadly camp.' 

On arriving at hlilgota, Lord Comivalhs, to 
surprise, was joined by the hlarathi forces, wnich he 
supposed to be a hundred and fiity miles di^ua.u. 
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of Savindroog", was captured on the 22nd of December, 
after a twelve da3's’ siege. The speedy conquest of a 
place which they had confidentl}^ regarded as impreg- 
nable, filled the minds of the Mysoreans with terror, 
and prepared them to believe in the invincibility of the 
English. 

Early in 1792 Cornwallis’ army, thoroughly re- 
freshed and adequate^ equipped, and accompanied by 
the forces of the Nizam and the hlarathis, resumed 
its march upon Seringapatam. It consisted of 22,000 
men, with 42 battering guns and 44 field pieces, and 
was animated by a martial confidence in its own prowess 
and in the judgment and courage of its commander. 
On the 5th of February' the frovming battlements ot 
the great fortress were in sight. Cornwallis, with the 
energ}’’ peculiar to him, resolved on an immediate at- 
tack. Seringapatam occupies one extremity of an island 
which is formed by a bifurcation of the Kaveri River. 
Between the northern bank of the river and ‘ a strong, 
bound hedge’ was posted Tippoo’s army, protected by 
the guns of the fort and the batteries of the island. 
Before the fortress could be assaulted, Cornwallis saw 
that it was necessar}’to dislodge and defeat the enemy. 
Accordingly, on the following night he drew out his in- 
fantr}', placing the right wing under General Meadows, 
the left under Colonel hlaxwell, and himself taking 
command of the centre, hastened to the assault. 

‘ To our native allies,’ sa3'’s Sir J. Ka3'e, ‘ this move- 
ment seemed to be nothing less than a spasm of mad- 
ness. That a few regiments of infantr3% without guns, 
should be sent fonvard to attack the enem3' in position 
in a fortified camp, under the shelter of their guns, and 
that the Governor- General and Commander-in-chief 
should go whh the fighting part}^ as though he were a 
common soldier, were eccentricities of warfare unac- 
countable save b3* the In'pothesis of the insanity of the 
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always been content with a g'uard consisting' of a couple 
of troopers of his own escort. If, then, Tippoo’s horse- 
men, who, in such a heterog'eneous assembly as that 
which was composed of the forces of the confederates, 
might easily have escaped obsen^ation, had taken their 
measures with aii};^ calmness and collectedness, they 
might have accomplished their object. But the);' went 
about their work wildly, and they failed. A part);- of 
Bombay sepoys turned out against them, and they fled 
in dismay from the English camp. After this Lord 
Cornwallis was reluctantly persuaded to allow a party 
of English soldiers to mount guard over his tent.’ 

No resource was left to Tippoo but submission, and 
when Lord Cornwallis, on the i6th of Februar)?', was 
joined by General Abercromby with 6,000 men, he at 
once made overtures to the English commander. The 
terms on which the latter insisted were as moderate as 
he had any right to expect; namely, that he should cede 
half his territory, pay three crores of rupees towards 
the expenses of the war, and give up t^vo of his sons as 
hostages. They were at once accepted, and on the 
25th of February the hostages arrived. With scrupulous 
fidelity to his engagements. Lord Cornwallis made over 
one-third of the territory and the indemnity to each of 
his allies, reserving a third for the Company, which thus 
acquired Dindigal in the south, Baramahal in the east, 
some of the more important passes into Mysore, and a 
large strip of fertile land on the western coast. 

The conduct of Lord Cornwallis [in annexing" this territory] 
was not allowed to pass without censure in the House of Commons, 
more especially from Mr. Francis, who had been the instrument 
of annexing the province of Benares. The war, which Lord 
Cornwallis considered ‘an absolute and cruel necessity,' forced on 
him by the ungovernable ambition and violence of Tippoo, was 
stigmatised as unjust and ambitious, and the treaties of alliance 
he had formed with the Nizam and the Poona durbar were 
affirmed to be infamous. Lord Porchester went so far as to 
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We now pass over an interv^al of six years, during- 
which Tippoo brooded sullenly over his defeat, and 
meditated anxiously how it might be retrieved. He 
made various attempts to improve his military system, 
and to educate his soldiers into greater efficiency. But 
he chiefly trusted for his desired vengeance upon the 
English to the close alliance which he had formed with 
the French. It was true that they no longer held any 
important positions on the mainland of India, but he 
listened with eagerness to the stories of their successful 
wars with the nations of Europe, and believed that they 
would lend him the military assistance he required. His 
proclivities in this direction, as evinced by his reception 
of a part}’- of French volunteers from the Mauritius, at 
last attracted the attention of the Marquis Wellesley, 
who, in May, 1798, had been appointed Governor- 
General. The Marquis, in his communications with the 
Court of Directors, contended that Tippoo’s unfriendly 
actions were tantamount to ‘ a public, unqualified, and 
unambiguous declaration of war,’ and that an imme- 
diate attack upon him appeared to be demanded ‘ by 
the soundest maxims both of justice and policy.’ Such 
a conclusion was, to say the least of it, premature; 
and though there could be no doubt of Tippoo’s 
unfriendly sentiments towards the English, the exist- 

assert that the war was founded on avarice; but the charg-e was 
triumphantly refuted by the fact that Lord Cornwallis had not 
only been subject to a loss of nearly three lakhs of rupees by it, 
but had relinquished his share of the prize money, which came to 
four lakhs and a half more, a generous act, which was nobly emu- 
lated by General Meadows. The House ratified all the measures 
of the Governor-General, including the large acquisition of ter- 
ritory which he had made, and the King -conferred on him the 
dignity of Marquis. The precedent has been scrupulously main- 
tained since that time, and every Governor-General who has 
enlarged the British empire in India has received the thanks of 
Parliament, and has been decorated with honours by the Crown. 

— Marshman, ii. 2S. 
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ence of those sentiments was no adequate cause of war. 
But the Marquis was resolvt'd upon hostilities, as the 
only means by which he could extort certain conces- 
sions of the highest importance. He was well aware 
that Tippoo would not voluntarily cede his territory on 
the Malabar Coast, so requisite for his expulsion from 
the seaboard ; that he would not consent to banish all 
Frenchmen from his dominions, or receive a permanent 
resident at his court. Wellesley hoped, by a sudden 
stroke, to attain all these objects before Tippoo could 
complete his preparations; but was checked by the 
information that the Coromandel army was, not only 
not strong enough to take the offensive, but almost too 
weak to act on the defensive. Communicating, how- 
ever, something of his fiery energy to his subordinates, 
he overcame ever}?- obstacle, and was able, early in 
1799, to set in motion a sufficient force. Meanwhile 
he had intimated to Tippoo Sahib the Company’s dis- 
satisfaction with his conduct, and informed him that he 
would send Major Doveton (an officer of whom he had 
personal knowledge) to explain the means by which 
alone he could remove the existing distrust and suspi- 
cion. At first, the proposed embassy was refused ; but 
on the 13th of Februar}'', 1799, the Governor- General 
received the following curious missive : 

‘ I have been much gratified by the agreeable receipt 
of your lordship’s two friendly letters, the first brought 
by a camel-man, the last by hircarrahs, and I under- 
stand their contents. The letter of the prince [one which 
the sovereign of Turkey had addressed to Tippoo], m 
stature like Jamshcid, with angels as his guards, with 
troops numerous as the stars ; the sun illumining the 
world of the heaven of empire and dominion ; the 
luminary giving splendour to the universe of the firma- 
ment of glor}^and power; the sultan of the sea and the 
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blow, he left two of his generals, Poornia and Syud Sahib 
to watch General Harris’s movements, while he himself 
secretl}* traversed the peninsula with the view of falling 
upon a force of 6,500 troops, under General Stuart, 
which had orders to operate from the JMalabar Coast. 
It was generally believed that Tippoo was marching 
against General Harris, and great was the astonishment 
of General Stuart’s outposts when the advance of his 
legions was discovered. General Stuart at the time 
was ten miles in the rear; but Hartley, his second in 
command, made the best possible disposition of his 
troops to resist the attack of the enem)’, and held his 
ground with so much steadfastness that Stuart had time 
to come up to his assistance. The hfysoreans then fled, 
with a loss of 2,000 men. For six days Tippoo hovered 
in the neighbourhood, uncertain what course to adopt; 
and on the nth of hlarch suddenly struck off to the 
westward, to oppose the advance of General Harris’s 
army. The two adversaries came into collision at 
hlalavelli, and with the usual result ; Tippoo was de- 
feated, and hastily withdrew his disheartened soldier}'. 
Anticipating that the English general would follow the 
same route as Cornwall's had adopted, he had lain waste 
the countr}'- for miles around, so that it was impossible 
for an army to obtain subsistence. But Harris suddenly 
and silentl}'- directed his course to theKaveri; and, cross- 
ing that river, debouched upon a countiy rich in pastur- 
age. Tippoo’s consternation was excessive when he 
became acquainted with this dexterous manesuvre. Call- 
ing his officers around him, he said : ‘ W e are now driven 
to the bitter end ; what is your resolve ? ’ Profoundly 
moved by the emotion of their sovereign, they replied 
with one voice, ‘ To die with you.’ Further resistance 
in the open field was felt to be impossible; but it was 
agreed that they should unite in a final effort for the 
defence of the capital. 
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tancy, he once more entered into communication with the 
English general. Referring to General Harris’s letter, he 
remarked that the conditions proposed were serious, and 
of a nature to be discussed by ambassadors ; and offered 
to send a couple of vakeels, or confidential messengers, 
to carry on negotiations. The English commander 
answered, that he could only repeat the terms already 
stated ; that it was due to his generosity that he made 
no advance upon them, when by non-compliance the}' 
had been virtually refused; that no ambassadors could be 
received, unless they brought the hostages and treasure, 
and that the last moment for their reception w’-as three 
o’clock on the following afternoon. On receiving this 
cold reply, Tippoo fell again into a state of utter dejec- 
tion, broken by occasional fits of wild excitement, but 
he made no adequate preparations to meet the dangers 
that so closely threatened hirn. His whole conduct 
was that of a man who believed himself to be the victim 
of a malignant destiny, against which resistance was 
hopeless. 

Scarcity of provisions compelled General Harris to 
expedite his operations, and having ascertained that 
a practicable breach had been effected, he ordered t e 
assault to take place at one o’clock on the 3rd of Ma} . 
The number of troops selected for this daring attac s. on 
a city garrisoned by 20.000 soldiers, and armed wit 
287 cannons, was 45376. They were led by Genera 
Baird, who for four years had lain in irons in one of t e 
dungeons of Seringapatam. Tippoo, whose flatterers 
had assured him that the attack would not be attempted 
until the evening, had offered sacrifices and performed 
various ceremonies under the direction of his astrologers, 
and was about to partake of his midday meal when news 
arrived of the British advance. He hastened to man 
his forts. 

Atone o’clock Sir David Baird ascended the parapet, 
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the place where he was wounded. The conquerors 
then proceeded to the gateway, and there, where the 
fiercest stress of the conflict had occurred, where the 
bodies of the dead and dying lay in blood-stained heaps, 
by the flickering light of torches they discovered 
the Sultan’s horse, which had been killed under him, 
his palanquin, and lastly, his confidential ser\mnt, who 
pointed out the scene of his sovereign’s death. 
The body was quickly found and identified. It was 
afterwards ascertained that Tippoo, who had fought 
heroically, had received three wounds in succession ; 
and was then placed b)^ his servants in his palanquin 
for the purpose of being removed to a place of safety. 
But the passage was blocked by the bodies of the killed 
and wounded. Tippoo crept out, probably with some 
thought of escape, when a European soldier, struck by 
the glitter of his jewelled sword-belt, attempted to seize 
it. The indignant Sultan, with a last effort, seized a 
sword lying close at hand, and aimed a blow at the 
soldier, who, ignorant of the rank of his assailant, lodged 
a bullet in his temples, and slew him on the spot. The 
body was carried through the city, the inhabitants weep- 
ing bitterly, and prostrating themselves as the sad pro- 
cession passed along ; and was afterwards deposited, 
with regal honours, and the usual Mohamedan rites, 
in the splendid mausoleum of the Ball Bang, erected 
by Hyder Ali. 

Thus terminated a dynasty possessed of unusual 
vigour of character, and thus fell a kingdom which had 
promised to be one of the most powerful in India. The 
capture of Seringapatam and the destruction of the 
Mysorean state were not inferior in their moral effects to 
the battle of Plasse3^ They raised the prestige of the 
British arms to an unequalled height, and smote with 
apprehension the hearts of the Indian princes, who saw 
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THE MARATHI WAR. 


1 . 

It is supposed by many authorities that the Marathis, 
or Mahrattas, who are spread over Central India 
of the Ganges, are sprung from a Persian or nort 
Indian people, and have been driven into their present 
region by the swords of the Mongols. In Indian h^- 
tory their name first occurs about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when we find them in possession 
of the rugged tablelands on the west side of the penin- 
sula, traversed by branches of the Ghats and Vyndhia 
Mountains. In the reign of Aurengzebe, one Sevaji, 
whose father had held a command in the arrny of t e 
last king of Bejapur, formed them into a nation. ® 
had been carefully trained in military exercises, e u 
cated in the Hindu faith, and nurtured in the ancient 
legends and poetry. At an early age his daring spirit 
impelled him to action ; and having raised a band o 
mountain warriors, he seized on the castle of Toina, 
and afterwards on several other strongholds in Bejapur, 
which gave him an Influential position. When Aureng- 
zebe declared war against Bej'apur, Sevaji professed to 
be his ally ; and when the contest between these powers 
was suspended, he boldly faced the wrath of the court 
of Bejapur, and prepared for a deadly struggle. 
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of aU India. He despatched against him a large army, 
under Shaista Khan ; but the tide of fortune still flowed 
in Sevaji’s favour, and after an indecisive campaign 
he was left to plan more exploits. The adventure on 
which he decided was the capture of Surat, the great 
d&pbt of the commerce and wealth of the East. Appre- 
hending no danger, its inhabitants had cpntented them- 
selves with the inadequate protection of a slight wall 
of earth. Sevaji, in disguise, carefully explored the 
opulent city, marking out the most valuable spoil and 
noting the places easiest of attack. Forming a camp 
at Bassein and another at Chaul, he appeared to be 
absorbed in his siege of these two towns, when he sud- 
denly withdrew the main body of his troops from the 
former, and dashed into the centre of Surat. No resist- 
ance was attempted. The governor retired to the fort, 
and the English and Dutch merchants to their factory, 
while Sevaji and his warriors plundered the city at their 
leisure, and accumulated a booty valued at a million 
sterling. 

Aurengzebe now resolved on another effort to crush 
this audacious chieftain, and confided the direction oi 
military operations to an able general, the Mirza Raja. 
Sevaji’s good fortune deserted him. He was driven 
from point to point, his strongholds -were captured one 
after another, and when his chief fortress, Purundur, 
■was invested by a force with which he was wholly un- 
able to cope, he repaired to Delhi, and offered his sub- 
mission. He had hoped by this step to disarm the 
resentment of Aurengzebe ; but finding himself treated 
as a captive, and subjected to every kind of humiliation, 
he bent all his energies to the task of effecting his 
escape. By feigning madness he beguiled his guards 
into a facility of confidence ; and he then contrived to 
have himself and his son deposited in two large baskets 
which had been employed for carrjfing sweetmeats, and 
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conveyed to a spot outside the city. Effectually dis- 
guised, he mounted a wretched horse, and made his 
way to Muttra; after which he visited, as a pilgrim, 
the sacred cities of Benares and Juggernaut before 
repairing to Haidarabad and his native hills, where his 
faithful Marathis swiftly gathered round him. 

Sevaji at once resumed his sword. Imprisonment 
had not diminished his energies, and before long he had 
recovered the fortresses of which he had been deprived. 
For a second time he plundered Surat. His successes 
inflamed his imagination, and assuming the title and 
pomp of royalty, he caused himself to be crowned after 
the manner of the Moguls, and with a splendour which 
his wealth and power justified. About two years after- 
wards he suddenly fell upon Golconda, and extorted 
from it an immense ransom. In the following year he 
ravaged the Carnatic, capturing and throwing his own 
soldiers into its strongest places. His restless spirit 
seemed unable to be satisfied unless adventure followed 
adventure ; but at length a career, certainly one of the 
most extraordinary recorded in the pages of modern 
history, which had been marked by strange vicissitudes 
and romantic adventures, was suddenly terminated by 
an attack of inflammation of the lungs, on the 5th of 
April, 1680. He was aged fifty- three. 

Sevaji was succeeded by his son Sambaji, who dis- 
played much courage and resolution in defending the 
kingdom he had inherited; but, after a long struggle, 
was captured and put to death by Aurengzebe in 1689. 
His brother Rama then took up the leadership of the 
Marathis, retiring to the formidable fortress of Ginji, 
which he defended for several years against the imperial 
army, while Shao, the son of Sambaji, was kept a close 
prisoner by Aurengzebe. After the latter’s death, he 
obtained his freedom, and the Marathis immediately 
recognised him as their king (March, 1708). A man 
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tary power by enlisting" the fierce warriors of northern 
India, and also Mohamedan soldiers, in his army, 
and he formed a corps of regular infantr)?', organised 
and disciplined by De Boigne, a French adventurer. 
This corps was rapidly augmented, until it consisted 0 
three brigades, each comprising 5,600 infantry, 500 
cavalry, and 40 guns. Having consolidated his re 
sources, he proceeded to make himself all powerful at 
the court of Poona. Much to the chagrin of Nana 
Furnavese he repaired thither in state, for the purpose 
of conferring on the Peishwa the additional dignity 0^ 
Vakeel-ul-Mutluk, or ‘supreme deputy,’ or ‘regent 
(June, 1792), which he had procured from the hlogu , 
together with the rank of hereditaiy deputy for himse 
and his descendants. The ceremony of investitime v as 
very imposing. A forest of tents rose in the neig 
hood of the town, and in the chief pavilion was 
a throne in representation of the Mogul’s,^ on w ic 
the imperial sunnud (or patent) and the 
placed. The Peishwa having made the us^lj^i^ 
of a hundred and one gold mohurs, took hi*^ , 

right, while Sindia’s secretar}^ read alo;. 'fe me pmci^ 
documents. Invested with the magnificent^ ropes a 
costly jewels appertaining to his new dignity, 
Peishwa returned to Poona amidst the roar of canno 
and the shouts of the excited multitudes. ^ 

Sindia and Nana Furnavese now engaged m 
series of intrigues, the object of the latter being 0 
maintain his position, of the former to oust him from 1 > 
and there can be little doubt that Sindia would a^ 
succeeded if death had not removed him from the 
on the 1 2th of Februar}^ 1794- ^ 

in that scene he had played a veiy considerable pur ^ 
His father bequeathed to him an insignificant 
pality; he bequeathed to his successor a compact king- 
dom, including the richest provinces in the Dekkan, 
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on a cow’s tail, that no treacher3^was meditated. Then 
he repaired to Poona, and was placed on the musnud. 
It was impossible for him, however, to forget the treat- 
ment he had received at the hands of Nana; and he 
showed a desire to rule without his assistance. A pro- 
longed struggle ensued, in which Sindia (Dovdut Rao) 
sometimes took part, now on one side, now on the 
other, and a web of intrigue was woven, the separate 
threads of which we have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to disentangle. The death of Nana deprived 
the Peishwa of a servant who was at once too powerful 
and too ambitious ; but it also deprived him of a saga- 
cious and far-seeing statesman, capable of concehmg 
and executing a bold, wise, and successful polic}’. 

We have notv arrived at the time when the hlarathis 
came into collision with the British power. We have 
.seen that they joined the British and the Nizam against 
H3'der Ali ; and though they accomplished little, were 
rewarded by Lord Comw’allis with a third of the con- 
quered land. They "were bound by treaty to co-operate 
in the "war against Tippoo ; but their jealous}* of th^ 
rapid progress of Britain led them to hold aloof untd 
he w’^as defeated, w'hen they hastened to assure the 
government of their rigid adherence to the British 
alliance. The hlarquis W ellesley poHtely accepted their 
assurances, but at the same time he grew* desirous ot 
obtaining a paramount influence over so restless and 
W'arlike a state. He offered them, therefore, a share 
of the spoils of IMysore, on condition that the Peishwa 
should receive into his capital a British contingent, and 
set aside a portion of territor}* to. provide the revenue 
for their maintenance. These terms were at once re- 
jected, and the hlarquis Wellesley calmly resolved to 
bide his time. He had not to w’ait long for his oppor- 
tunity. Fierce dissensions broke out between Sindia 
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the movements of the armies of Sindia and the Raja 
aroused the suspicions of the Governor- General, and Ke 
intimated to both princes his desire to maintain amicable 
relations with them, as well as his firm resolve to per- 
mit no interference with the execution of the Bassein 
Treaty. As the dang'er of the situation increased, he 
resorted to more active measures. He ordered his 
brother. General Wellesley, to advance from Mysore in 
the direction of Poona, with about 8,000 infantry, 1,70° 
horse, and 2,000 of the famous, Mysore sabres; while 
Colonel Stevenson was ordered to move from Haidar- 
abad towards the same point, with the Haidarabad 
contingent, 9,000 cavalry, and 6,000 of the Nizam s 
own infantry. They were instructed to re-establish the 
Peishwa, and to prepare, if necessary, to operate against 
the refractory Marathi chieftains. Lord Lake, who 
commanded a considerable force at Cawnpur, received 
orders to conquer Sindia’s territories in Hindustan 
proper, capture the cities of Agra and Delhi, and ob- 
tain possession of the Emperor’s person. Detachments 
were also got ready to carry the war into the dominions 
of the Raja of Berar. 

General Wellesley duly executed his mission ; en- 
tered Poona on the 13th of May, and placed the Peishwa 
on his humbled throne. Almost immediately afterwards, 
when questioned respecting his intentions by a British 
envoy, Sindia replied that he could not answer de- 
cisively until he had seen the Raja of Nagpur, when 
he should be informed (he added) whether there was to 
be war or peace. This bold reply was considered by 
Lord Wellesley to be an insult to the Briti-h govern- 
ment, and a virtual declaration of hostilities ; and the 
secret negotiations between the Peishwa and Sindia 
being discovered. Lord Wellesley determined on im- 
mediate action. To assure unity and decision in the 
conduct of the great war that loomed before him, the 
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along the two roads which the enemy might be expected 
to follow, and uniting on the 24th to compel him to 
receive their attack. 

Being informed that the Marathi horse had begun 
to move, Sir Arthur pushed forward to reconnoitre. 
Misled by his spies as to the actual position of the 
enemy’s forces, he found himself on the 23rd unex- 
pectedly in front of them. They numbered 38,000 
cavalr}^, 18,000 infantr}'-, and about 100 pieces of artil- 
lery, and were strongly posted on the plain of Assaye, 
with their left flanked by the village, and their infantry 
covered by formidable batteries. The British army 
did not exceed 4,500. Sir Arthur was taken by sur- 
prise ; but he resolved to bring on an action with as 
little delay as possible, from an apprehension that the 
chiefs might abandon their position, as well as from a 
feeling that retreat was impossible. Nor had he any 
fear of the result ; ‘ They cannot escape us ! ’ he ex- 
claimed, with the heroic confidence of genius. Having 
made the necessar}^ dispositions, he ordered his handful 
of troops to advance. To the officer leading he gave 
strict orders to avoid the cannon planted in the village; 
but, unfortunately, his instructions were misunderstood 
or disregarded, and the men w’^ere moved up right 
in the teeth of the guns, which were skilfully handled 
by the enemy. The incessant fire terribly thinned the 
ranks of the 74th, and it became necessary to push 
forward supports. One of the officers in command of 
the artiller}^ reported that his guns could not be moved, 
owing to the number of men and bullocks that were 
disabled : ‘ Well, tell him to get on without them,’ w^as 
Sir Arthur’s calm reply. 

Notwithstanding the fur}?- of the cannonade, the Brit- 
ish infantr}? advanced with majestic steadiness until 
they reached the entrenchments, when the gleam of 
their steel took the heart out of Sindia’s gallant 
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7 'ho .Marathi troopers had made an effort to 
i^reak their thinned ranks, huUverc met by thcEng-Iish 
hor."" in furious on.sct, and sent flyino- over the plain, 
'i'he infintiA-iilcewise ^q-avc wa^*, and were soon inchaotic 
retreat. The Raja of Nagpur had early exhibited 
th.at disrretion which is the better part of valour; and 
.*^india. as soon as the fortunes of the day went against 
him, withdrew alone; the Tapti, escorted by a small 
body of iiorse, leaving to the victors all his guns, am- 
munition, and camp equipage. The victor}’- was com- 
jdete, but it was dearly purchased. Of Wellesley’s 
small force .jop were killed and 1,622 wounded. The 
loss of the enemy in killed was about 1,200; in wounded, 
j>robably 3,000 to 4,000 ; an inconsiderable proportion 
to his total strength. 

The moral effect of this surprising victor}'- cannot 
be over-estimated. That a handful of British soldiers 
should venture to throw themselves upon Sindia’s 
masses was in itself a circumstance to fascinate the 
native imagination ; that it should put these masses to 
flight was still more extraordinary and inexplicable. It 
has been well .said that in the Indian mind there is a sen- 
sitiveness which is acted upon with e.xtraordinai}'- force 
1 y whatever is strange or unexpected. Such displays of 
valour they never fail to exaggerate, attaching to them 
a mysterious efficacy, and ascribing them to a super- 
natural influence. It was on the field of Assaye that the 
spirit of India was overcome ; and from that memorable 
day the people of Hindustan looked upon their country 
as the legitimate prize of the invincible conquerors. 

Sir Arthur, instead of resting on his laurels, 
pushed vigorously the pursuit of Sindia, while Colonel 
Stevenson was left to reduce the important city of 
Burhampur and the adjoining fort of Assurghur. They 
fell almost without resistance. Sindia, humbled by 
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these losses, made overtures for peace, and a protracted 
negotiation ensued, which ended in an armistice on the 
23rd of November. It was agreed that he should 
retire to a point forty miles east of Elichpur, and that 
his army should not approach within the same distance 
of either of the British armies engaged in operations 
against the Raja of Nagpur. 

Sir Arthur then went in pursuit of the Raja of Berar, 
and overtook him on the plain of Argaum (Novem- 
ber 28th). Contrar)?- to his agreement, Sindia sent to 
his confederate’s support a strong body of his cavalry; 
but the English general took no account of the enemy’s 
numerical preponderance. Without hesitation he or- 
dered his troops to advance. When within range of 
the hostile guns, a strange panic seized three of his 
best battalions, and they broke and fled. Equal to any 
emergency, W ellesley rode up to the fugitives, promptly 
succeeded in raltying them, and led them against the 
enemy. The battle was speedily decided in favour of 
the British, and, abandoning all his guns and stores, 
the Raja took to flight, leaving the field covered with 
his killed and wounded. The British lost only 46 killed 
and 30S wounded. 

Siege was then laid to Gawilghur, a fortress crown- 
ing the summit of a precipitous rock. The defence 
was unusually obstinate, but British courage prevailed, 
and on the 15th of December the place was carried by 
storm. The Raja at once submitted, and two days 
later concluded a treaty by which the Company ac- 
quired the maritime territory of Cuttack, while the 
districts of Berar west of the river \\'inda were ceded to 
the Nizam. Thus the power of another leading member 
of the Marathi confederacy was effectually crippled. 

Our attention must now be directed to a difterent 
quarter. In Central India the Marathi force was mainly 
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the enemy to surrender. This extraordinary achieve- 
ment produced a powerful effect on the native mind. 

Flushed with success, Lord Lake directed his march 
upon the imperial city of Delhi, which was still the 
residence of the representative of the Great Moguls, 
When within view of its walls, he found the enemy 
under General Bourquin, strong-ly posted ; but though 
he had only '4,500 men ag-ainst 19,000, he resolved to 
bring on an engagement. To charge the enemy in 
their well-chosen position was impracticable, or at least 
hazardous. He therefore resorted to the delicate 
manoeuvre of a feigned retreat. This was calmly and 
skilfully executed by his troops ; and the enemy, com- 
pletely deceived, poured out of their entrenchments in 
swift pursuit. As soon as they were drawn forth upon 
the plain, Lord Lake faced about, and ignoring the 
hurricane of shot that blew around him, advanced with 
levelled bayonets. The enemy gave way at once before 
the shock of the matchless British infantry, and fled in 
helpless disorder. Many perished in the river, and 
their total loss exceeded 3,000 killed and wounded. 
Bourquin surrendered, and Lord Lake entered Delhi 
in triumph (September 15, 1803). 

His first step was to ask and obtain an audience of 
the Emperor, who, though shorn of power, a prisoner, 
blind, and helpless, was still regarded both by Hindus 
and Mohamedans as the sole fountain of honour, and 
was therefore no unimportant prize for the victor. In 
the splendid palace built by his great ancestor, Shah 
Jehan, Lord Lake was ushered into the royal presence. 
He found the unfortunate prince ‘ seated under a small, 
tattered canopy, the remnant of his former state, his 
person emaciated by indigence and infirmities, his 
countenance disfigured with the loss of his eyes, and 
marked with extreme old age and a settled melancholy. 
An exchange of compliments and congratulations 
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Mucli of the criticism bestowed on his system would 
have been just, if it could have been proved that it was 
not unavoidable. But the authority of the jMogiils had 
become a shadow, and if no supreme power had suc- 
ceeded to the vacant throne, all India must have sunk 
into a state of anarchy, and been torn to pieces by the 
jealousies of its various princes. That this power 
should be England was rendered necessar}* by her 
position in India, and was equally beneficial to the 
interests of the conqueror and the conquered. In build- 
ing up our Indian empire, it is unquestionable that 
we committed man)* crimes which now rest heavily on 
the national conscience. Yet it is not less unquestion- 
able that the work was to a great extent no choice of 
our own, but absolutety imposed upon us. 

When the close of Lord Wellesley’s administration 
drew near, and while they were fretting under the new 
burden of the war with Holkar, the Court of Directors, 
betiveen whom and their illustrious proconsul a bitter 
feeling of enmity existed, resolved on a sudden and 
complete change of policy, and selected Lord Corn waliis 
to carr)* it out. Lord Cornwallis was then a man of 
sixty-seA’en, prematurely feeble, and exhausted by the 
arduous labours of a life spent in the public sendee. 
He might well have declined the onerous trust com- 
mitted to him by the directors, but this his sense of 
duty forbade ; and he landed in Calcutta on the 30th of 
Jul}*, 1805, a broken down veteran, already tottering 
on the brink of the grave. He at once announced the 
intended change of procedure, which amounted to the 
complete overthrow* of everything that Lord Ybllcslcy 
had established. The Jumna was thenceforth to be the 
recognised boundan,* of the Compan}'’s possessions. 
Delhi was to be given up to Sindia. The treaty w'ith 
Jcypur was to be abrogated. All our alliances with 
native princes were to be dissolved. Lord Lake ad- 
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He had still a considerable force at his disposal ; but 
Lord Lake, by the rapidity of his pursuit, prevented 
him from taking up any formidable position. He also 
concluded an agreement with Runjit Sing, by which 
the Sikh chieftain undertook to expel Holkar from the 
Punjab. The latter was thus compelled to sue for 
peace. He met with a favourable reception, and was 
pleasantly surprised by the advantageous conditions 
vdiich Lord Lake, by Sir George Barlow*’ s orders, laid 
before him. In effect they replaced him in the position 
W'hich he had occupied before the w*ar. 

It was obsen^ed that, by the new policy, the enemies 
of the British government -fared much better than its 
allies. F or instance, its protection w’^as withdrawm from 
the rajas ofBundi and Jeypur, and they were abandoned 
to the vindictive rage of Holkar as a reward for their 
fidelity to the engagements they had contracted with 
the Company’s representatives. This wmnt of honour 
and honesty was keenly felt by Lord Lake, and he made 
haste to divest himself of the political duties wdiich had 
been throwm upon him. 

In 1807, Lord Minto arrived at Calcutta, and as- 
sumed the Governor-Generalship. His administration, 
on the whole, was uneventful ; but to keen obser\'ers 
it w*as evident that, however tranquil the surface, all 
the elements of future strife and trouble were in violent 
agitation beneath it. The seeds sown b}'’ Sir George 
Barlow^ were rapidly maturing, though it did not faH 
to Lord i\Iinto to gather the gloomy han'’est. In 1813 
the reins of government were assumed b}* the Marquis 
of Hastings, whose distinguished military services it is 

® In this year the charter of the East India Company 
renewed for another period of twenty years, with permission to 
imrsue their trade; but for the first time their monopol) ''•OS 
broken up, and the whole nation admitted, under certain con 
ditions, to both the import and export trade. 
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ceded a considerable portion of territor}% comprising- 
those healthy highlands -^vhither our exhausted soldiers 
and civilians retire from the heats of the summer 
season, Simla and Landur and Mussuri and Nijni- 
thal. The Ghoorkas now furnish our Indian army with 
some of its best and most loyal regiments. 

The Governor- General next turned his attention to 
the marauding chiefs who were desolating Central 
India by their incessant forays. He despatched a force 
to occupy the southern bend of the Nerbuda, and pre- 
vent them from again breaking into the Dekkan. The 
Pindaris, however, were not so easily foiled. With 
[0,000 horsemen they struck to the extreme right of 
the British line, where they crossed the river, eluding 
our infantry by the extraordinary swiftness of their 
movements. Dividing into different bands, they spread 
into the territories of the Nizam, the Compnn}', and the 
}\‘ishwa ; and it became evident that they could not 
be crushed so long as they possessed a secure place 
of retreat l)(‘yond the Nerbuda. Without waiting for 
the permission of the home authorities, llie Governor- 
f'ameral resolved to hunt down these dangerous and 
deslru(-ti\-e freebooters; though hr; foresaw that chTii- 
eulties ruiglit eventually arise from the circumstanec 
that the war weuld lead our armies into the t<‘rritorie-^ of 
princes v.lm ciu-ri.slu.'d ikj friendly fa-ling- towartls the- 
i'<>\-rr:;ment. lb.* »-ndea\-oured to av^-rt tie 
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pushed forward into Mahva, under General Keir. The 
various corps were so arranged as to form a complete 
circle round the Pindarls, wlio had retired into Malwa, 
converging in upon them as upon a common centre 
(1817). The opening of the campaign was delayed, 
however, by the outbreak of that terrible disease, spas- 
modic or Asiatic cholera, the extensive ravages of 
which created general consternation. As soon as the 
health of the troops was restored, the army advanced, 
and the different divisions scattered the enemy in every 
direction. Their camps were taken and destroyed in 
quick succession, and the Pindari chiefs either sur- 
rendered or attempted to elude the British by a rapid 
flight. One after another they were hunted down, 
until Cheetor was the only one at large. On the 23 rd 
of Januar}', 1818, he was surprised and defeated by 
Colonel I-Ieath; after which, with some 200 followers, he 
wandered about Malwa for upwards of a twelvemonth. 
Plunger at length compelled him to separate from his 
son and his last companion. Pie plunged into a jungle 
infested by tigers, and there his mangled body was 
afterwards found. 

The campaign against the Pindaris had scarcely 
begun when the Peishwa, in league with the Raja of 
Nagpur and the restless Holkar, made a sudden effort 
to throw off the yoke of British authority. Under the 
pretence of co-operating against the Pindaris, the 
Peishwa had largely augmented his army and repaired, 
stored, and garrisoned his fortresses. The suspicions 
of Mr. Elphinstone, the British resident, were awakened ; 
and he summoned a European regiment from Bombay 
to strengthen the small native force he had at his dis- 
posal. He then moved his camp to Kirki. There, on 
the 5th of November, it was suddenly attacked by the 
Marathis, 26,000 strong; but though the British force 
numbered only 3,000, they inflicted a severe defeat on 
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their assailants. The stor}’ of this chivalrous affair is 
veil told by Elphinstone himself: 

‘ The Peishu’a . . . now saw that he must throw 
off the mask. Accordingly he sent a xery bullying 
message to desire I would move the cantonment to such 
place as he should direct, reduce the strength of the 
native brigade, and send away the Europeans ; if I did 
not comply, peace would not last. I refused, but said 
I was most anxious for peace, and should not cross the 
river towards Poona, but if his arm}' came towards ours, 
we should attack it. Within an hour aftenvards, out 
they came with such readiness, that we had only time 
to leave the Sargum [the British residency] with the 
clothes on our backs, and crossing the river at a ford, 
march off to the bridge, with the river between us and the 
enemy. The Sargum, with all my books, journals, letters, 
manuscripts, &c., was soon in a blaze; but we got safe 
to the Kirki bridge, and soon after joined the line. 

‘ While the men and followers were fording, we went 
ourselves to obsen'-e the enem}*. The sight was mag- 
nificent as the tide rolled out of Poona. Grant Duff, 
who saw it from the height above the powder cave, 
described it as resembling the bore in the Gulf of 
Cambay.' Everything was hushed except the trampling 
and neighing of horses, and the whole valley was filled 
with them like a river or flood. I had always' told 
Colonel Burr [who was in command of the British 
troops] that when war broke out we must recover our 
character by a forward movement that should encour- 
age and fire our own men, while it checked our enemies ; 
and I now, by a lucky mistake, instead of merely 
announcing that the Peishwawas at war, sent an order 
to move down at once and attack him. Without this. 
Colonel Burr has since told me, he would not have 
advanced. However, he did advance. 
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The Marathis were signally disheartened by their 
repulse, and showed no disposition to resume active 
hostilities. Before they could take heart again, rein- 
forcements arrived under General Smith (November 
13 th). A speedy blow was delivered at the Peishwa’s 
camp (November 17th); but at the advance of the 
British, the Marathis broke and fled ; they were con- 
vinced that to resist the Feringhis was impossible. 
The victors took possession of the great city of Poona, 
and the power of the Peishwa was humbled in the dust. 
His dynasty had reigned exactly one hundred years. 
Lord Hastings decreed that his territories should be 
incorporated in the British dominions ; but, to con- 
ciliate the people, he adopted Mr. Elphinstone’s sug- 
gestion, and erected a new Marathi principality, the 
Raj of Sattara, under the descendants of the house of 
Sevaji, whom he brought forth from their obscurity. 

We must now glance at the events taking place at 
Nagpur, whose rajahad joined the Marathi confederacy. 
Instead of being warned by the Peishwa’s defeat, he 
had the extraordinary folly to imitate his example. He 
openty defied the British authorities by publicly assum- 
ing a dress of honour, and the ‘juree putka,’ or golden 
streamer, an emblem of lofty rank, which had been 
transmitted to him by the Peishwa. Mr. Jenkins, the 
British Resident at Nagpur, had at his disposal only 
a very small force; namely, two battalions of native 
infantr}'’, with detachments of cavalry’’ and artillery, not 
exceeding 1,400 men, all told. The Raja’s arm)'" mus- 
tered about 8,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry, including 
4,000 Arab soldiers, who made admirable fighting men, 
and he had also thirty-six guns. Relying upon his vastly 
superior numbers to obtain an easy victorv'', he treacher- 
ously attacked the residency at sunset on the 25th. 

The residency was situated to the west of the city, 
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from which if. w'a.s separated by a lo'.v rid^e. risiny at 
each extremity into a hill of moderate o'levation. the- 
Sitabuldi hills. The.sc, when the Raja’s intentiofjs be- 
came known, were in.stantly occupied, and co;5V! ri>d 
intodefensive po.silions. Towards evening a rR-rc'- artil- 
lery fire was ojjcned uj^on these hilK, nrui upon tin- 
smaller the Raja’s infantry ma<le a desperate a"-. mil. 
This was continued until two in the inorniny. v.Teei :|i,; 
enemy retired ; and the Britisli took ndvarJtap"- of tie- 
inteiA’al to make all po.^'silde jjreparations fora p v.-al 
of the stru,efyl(.* in the mnrnint,o Atdayiaeak tiu-fr^ht 
was rcnewcfl with increased vipmur. About t* ri >'•'( h < '< 
a tumbril burst; an<] takintf advantage' of tiu' ronfudon 
tliat ensued, the enemy swanu'-d up th'- .a'-r- nt, droV'- 
the sepoys into fli.q^ht, and immediately np'-n- >1 .i b' avy 
fu'c on the lartrer hill. In all dinctions tiu- a- -e 
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troops fled in great disorder; and tlie Rajaliimself was 
so dispirited, that, instead of repeating the attack, and 
crushing by dint of numbers the handful of men who 
held the residency, he clung close to his camp, and 
gave time for reinforcements to come up. On the 
lath of December. GeneraJ Doveton arrived vith his 
division, and the Raja’s doom was sealed. In iSiS he 
was deposed, and Persaji, the next heir, was elerated 
to the throne. 

"We have thus traced the histon- of the iNIarathis to 
the date of their extinction as a formidable confederacy. 
VCe have shown that, with the exception of Sindia, 
all its leaders were compelled to acknowledge die 
supremac}’ of the British government, and that a 
considerable portion of their territories was annexed 
to the British domains. The chiefs of Xagpur and 
Sattara still ruled over extensive principalities, but they 
were under British protection, and controlled by tiie 
ad’rice of the British resident. The onlv iMa.rathi 
leader who, at the close of the war in 1 8 1 S, retained Ins 
independence, was Sindia, and during the remainder oi 
his career he showed no disposition to incur the anger 
of the paramount power. He expired at Gimlior on 
the 2 ist of hlarch, 1827, at the early age of forU'-seven, 
after a rei^ of thirt\'-four vears. during vrhich he had 
witnessed the rise and fall of tlie iMarathi empire. 

He was succeeded by his kinsman, Junkoji, who for 
some years was under the influence of Sindia’s widoiv, 
Baeza-Bye, a woman not less remarkable for force 01 
character than love of power. In July, 1835. however, the 
Raja struck a blow for independent sovereign t}'. and the 
Bye was compelled to retire to her jaghir in the Dekkan. 
Junkoji Sindia’s reign was unmarked bvany important 
event. It was not of long duration ; while still a young 
man. comparativeb' speaking, he was seized with sudden 
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British forces would be ordered to halt. The chiefs 
were anxious to propitiate the Governor- General, and 
offered to accept any terms he might dictate if he would 
save the honour of their prince by not crossing the 
frontier before the Raja had paid his respects to him on 
British territor5C Lord Ellenborough haughtily replied 
that the march of the British army could not be delayed. 
They next suggested that the ranee and the young 
Maharaja should meet him, and sign the treaty, at Hin- 
gona, within twenty-five miles of Gwalior. To this 
Lord Ellenborough agreed, and the 26th was fixed for 
the meeting. But the Gwalior army would not allow 
the ranee and the prince to cariy out the agreement; 
they fully understood that the object of the Governor- 
General was to reduce them to insignificance, and they 
prepared for a desperate opposition. 

Sir Hugh Gough, the British Commander-in-chief, 
was one of the bravest of men, and had seen consider- 
able service ; but he was not a master of the art of war, 
and on the present occasion he made the mistake of 
undervaluing the enemy. Sindia’s troops had posted 
themselves strongly at Chunda, and towards this point 
Sir Hugh directed his operations. But during the 
night of the 28th, seven battalions of infantry, with 
twenty heavy guns, were pushed forward to the village 
of Maharajpur,and of this movement the British general 
was wholly unaware. Great was his surprise when, on 
the morning of the 29th, he suddenly found himself in 
front of the enemy, and was compelled to alter his dis- 
positions. The Gwalior artillery opened a heavy fire, 
which inflicted severe loss on our men as they took up 
their ground. The heavy guns of the British having 
been left in the rear, no reply could be made to this 
destructive cannonade ; and the regiments were there- 
fore ordered to advance and carrv the batteries. The 
Marathis fought gallantly, and the gunners Avere in 
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almost every case bayoneted at their guns ; but they 
could not withstand the British steel. After a severe 
struggle, they broke and fled, leaving the field strewn 
with their dead and dying. 

The victory of Maharajpur was due to the steadfast 
courage of the British soldiers, who have seldom fought 
with a nobler tenacity. Their loss exceeded a thousand 
killed and wounded. ‘ I regret,’ says Sir Hugh, in his 
despatch, ‘ I regret to say that our loss has been very 
severe, infinitely beyond what I calculated on ; indeed, 
I did not do justice to the gallantry of my opponents. 
Their force, however, so greatly exceeded ours, par- 
ticularly in artilleiy, the position of their guns was 
so commanding, they were so well served and deter- 
minedly defended, both by their gunners and their 
infantry, and the peculiar difficulties of the country 
giving the defending force so great advantages, that it 
could not be otherwise.’ Sir Hugh omits one advan- 
tage which the enemy could hardly have calculated 
upon, his own serious defects of generalship. 

Simultaneously with the Commander-in-chief’s 
passage of the Gwalior frontier, a detachment under 
General Grey advanced towards Puniaur, twelve miles 
south-west of Gwalior, for the purpose of hemming in 
the Marathis between Uvo forces. But the numerical 
preponderance of the Marathis enabled them to dis- 
concert this manceuvre. A body of 12,000 men, with 
a contingent of artillery, was thrown fonvard to inter- 
cept General Grey’s division, which did not exceed 
3,000 of all arms. The two armies came into collision 
near Puniaur on the 27 th of December. General Grey 
pursued the tactics which seldom fail to be successful 
when employed against Orientals ; he at once led his 
men to the attack, delivering his blows at the enemj-’s 
left and centre, and this wfith such energy and direct- 
ness that they were completely broken. Their loss was 
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r'r.-v -.HnnRm:'er to lo.ooomcn. I*'inaljv,ihcGovernor- 
t i!-ni,ral [>n .S!clul at llie installation of the Maharaja, 
Viiach v.v.s atitaaled with all the pomp and circum- 
stance f>r Oriental paq:<;antry. The hoy-[)rincc, how- 
' vor. s'-ems to liave been indifOronl to the whole pro- 
('ve-witness ue.scribc.s Iiim as enthroned 
i nt alii a "olden canopy, and ‘see-sawing- 

ins iieneath his throne according^ to the fashion of 
lisih •'S schoolboys.’ 

Sindia remained faithful to the Britisli g-overnment 
during tlic sepoy mutiny,' and was liberally rewarded 
fur In's fidelity, lie is a grand cross of the order of 
tile Star of India. 

® Hv atior contingent joined the rebels, .and Sindia 
r; nr.'hi'd .at^.'dnst them with his ov/n army, but was defeated (June 
le, tS.iJ'J. and comp'dled to fiy to Agra. Mo was afterwards 
restored to bis throne by Sir Hugh Rose (now Lord .Stralhnairn). 


Ti!i: Si.vniA (on SciNni.s) ReiiLv. 

I. Rr.noji Sindia, founder of the family, died 1750. 2. Mad- 
baji Sindia, 1750-170}. 3. Dowlut Rao Sindia (grand-nephew 

of Madhaji), i70j-i.S27, 4. Junkoji Rao Sindia, 1S27-1S43. 
5. Rhagerul Rao Sindia, i8.}3. He was born in 1S35 ; the 
East India Company declared him of age in 1S53. 
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brother instead of the son. A position of superiorit}'’ 
seems to have been recognised as belonging to the 
Haidarabad amirs. 

Quietly extending their dominions, the amirs came 
into contact with the frontiers of British India, while 
they also acquired the complete command of the navi- 
gation of the Indus. Their system of government, 
however, was one which led inevitably and rapidly to 
self-destruction. It would appear that the amirs were 
shrewd enough to recognise this fact. ‘ They secured 
their persons,’ says SirW. Napier, ‘by numerous slaves, 
being in the traffic of human beings both exporters 
and importers, chiefl3'’of Abyssinian blacks, whom they 
attached to their interests by manifold favours ; and 
these men, called “siddees,” seiA^ed them with equal 
courage and devotion ; to all others the}" were brutal 
tyrants, cruel, and debauched.’ Our authority adds ; 

‘ Their stupid, selfish policy was to injure agriculture, 
to check commerce, to oppress the working man, and 
to accumulate riches for their own sensual pleasures. 
“What are the people tons?” exclaimed NurMohamcd 
to Lieutenant Eastwick. “Poor or rich ! what do we 
care, if they pay us our revenue, give us our hunting- 
grounds and our pleasures? that is all wc require.” 
The richest districts were desolated to form their “.shi- 
kargns,” or hunting-grounds. The zenanas were filled 
with young girls torn from their friends, and treated 
when in the harem with revolting barbarity. In fine, the 
life of an amir was one of gross pleasures, for which the 
labour and blood of men were rcmorselesslycxacled, the 
honour and happiness of women savageh" sacrificed !’ 

The British first opened up a coniJivTcial int'-r- 

roursc witli Sinde bv the establishment rif a faotorv 
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amirs, liowever, and the influence of Tippoo Sahib 
proved too po\verful,and the English ag-ent was ordered, 
in the following year, to leave the country. The insult 
was not resented, and the amirs grew more arrogant 
as well as more hostile towards the English. In 1807 
lliey assented, but with much ostentatious indifference, 
to a treat}' providing for mutual intercourse by vakeels, 
or native envoys, and excluding the French from their 
territories. This was renewed in 1S20, and the Ameri- 
cans were bracketed with the French in the excluding 
clause. But it was not possible that Sinde could be 
long shut close against British enterprise; and in 1831 
Sir Alexander Burnes was ordered to explore the Indus, 
under pretence of conveying presents to Runjit Sing, 
the great ruler of the Punjab. The amirs were not 
unnaturally suspicious of our designs, and they opposed 
what obstacles the}'’ could to Sir Alexander’s advance. 

‘ We encountered,’ he says, ‘ every imaginable difficulty 
and opposition from- the amirs of Sinde. They first 
drove us forcibly out of the country. On a second 
attempt they starved us out. But I was not even then 
prepared to give up hopes, and I ultimately gained 
the objects of pursuit by protracted negotiations, and 
voyaged safely and successfully to Lahore.’ Said a 
Baluchi soldier to Burnes when he first entered the 
waters of the Indus, ‘ The mischief is done ; you have 
seen our country.’ Said a syud near Tatta, ‘ Alas ! 
Sinde is now gone, since the English have seen the river 
which is the high road to its conquest.’ Within twelve 
years these unconscious prophecies were fulfilled ! 

In 1832 Lord William Bentinck, one of the ablest 
and most enlightened of our Indian viceroys, de- 
spatched Colonel Pottinger to Sinde to conclude a 
commercial treaty. At this time Lower Sinde was 
governed by the amirs of Haidarabad, of whom the 
chief was Ali Mourad, while Mir Rustum ruled as rais 
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in Upper Sinde. With each a treaty was concluded, 
which granted a free passage through the country to 
travellers and merchants, and opened up the Indus for 
commercial pursuits. A tariff was to be proclaimed, 
no arbitrary dues or tolls were to be exacted, the 
friendly intercourse by vakeels was enlarged ; but it was 
provided that no merchant should settle in Sinde, and 
travellers and visitors were required to have passports. 

Another treaty was concluded in 1834, which fixed 
the tariff as well as the tolls on the Indus. These tolls 
were to be divided between the four governments whose 
territories extended to the river banks; namely, the 
amirs, the Anglo-Indian government, the Maharaja, 
and the Bawal Khan. But the conduct of the amirs 
continued to be marked by a jealous hostility and a 
want of faith which gave great umbrage to the authori- 
ties at Calcutta. Moreover, the increasing influence 
of the Russians in Central Asia awakened a desire on 
the part of our government to counteract it by obtain- 
ing a definite control over Sinde and Afghanistan. 
Negotiations, therefore, were again commenced ; and 
in 1838, having been backed by stern menaces, they 
eventuated in a significant treaty — significant, though 
consisting of only two articles, one of which provided 
for the mediation of the Indian government, and the 
other for the permanent residence of a British political 
agent at Haidarabad. 

It was at this juncture that Lord Auckland’s mis- 
taken policy brought on the Afghan War, and he 
decided that a British army should take possession of 
Shikarpur as one of their bases of operations. He 
also required that the amirs should pay to Shah Sujah, 
whom he had resolved to place on the throne of Afghan- 
istan, a sum of money in discharge of certain ‘ ancient 
claims ’ on Sinde, which Shah Sujah advanced. In 
vain they protested against these breaches of treaty 
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the darkest apprehensions. He then proceeded to 
examine into the charges formulated by Outram ; and 
strong as was his antipathy to the amirs, he imme- 
diately dismissed as fallacious all but three, which 
related to letters alleged to have been sent to a Boogtie 
chief and the ruler of the Punjab, and to the escape of 
a malcontent through the favour of Mir Rustum’s 
vizier, Futteh Mohamed Ghori. As to the authen- 
ticity of the letters, strong doubts are now entertained. 
But Sir Charles Napier, Avithout allowing the incrimin- 
ated amirs to offer any defence or explanation, de- 
clared these charges proven, and hence concluded that 
the treaty of 1839 ^^.d been violated. 

The draft of the new treaty which the Indian govern- 
ment had resolved to impose on the amirs tt^as then 
brought forward. It proposed to substitute for the 
annual tribute a cession of territory, and to punish the 
hostile amirs by taking from them certain districts 
which they had formerly conquered from the Natvab of 
Bhawalpur, to whom they were to be restored as a 
reward for his loyalty during the Afghan calamities. 
It was found on examination to differ from that which 
Major Outram had proposed, in requiring a larger 
cession of territory, and in depriving the amirs of 
their privilege of coining money. Of these alterations 
Major Outram complained, and he desired them to 
be referred to the Governor- General ; but Sir Charles 
Napier allowed a delay of ten weeks to take place, so 
that the Governor- General’s despatch, cancelling the 
alterations, and restoring the treaty to its original form, 
did not arrive until the subjugation of Sinde was 
virtually effected. It must be admitted that so high- 
handed a policy was unworthy of the good fame of the 
British government. 

Two days after the receipt of the neAV treaty. Sir 
Charles invited Mir Rustum to meet him and discuss 
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its terms; hut the old amir did not obey, either from 
his own unwillingness, or because misled (as some 
authorities say) by Ali I^Iourad, A fortnight elapsed, 
during which the general energetically prosecuted 
his militar}- arrangements ; and on the ist of Decem- 
ber the amirs received formal notification of a treaty 
signed by the Governor-General, which they were 
ordered at once to accept. It was added that the 
British army would occupy the territories named in 
the treaty without delay. The amirs of Khyapur sent 
their vakeels to make an earnest declaration of their. 
lo3'alt3'’, and of their readiness to agree to the new 
treat3% though regarding some of its terms as inequit- 
able and harsh. But no time was given them to con- 
sider the treaty or even to sign it. Within three da3’’s 
Sir Charles ‘sequestrated the whole of the territory ex- 
tending from Rori to the confines of Bhawulpur, which 
embraced the lands Lord Ellenborough had inadver- 
tentl3'' included in the draft of the treaty.’ Simulta- 
neousl3^ he issued a proclamation forbidding the lyots 
to pa3^ any rents to the Amir after the ist of January. 
These rents belonged to the Baluchi chiefs as feuda- 
toriesof the Amir; and to seize upon them was to reduce 
those chiefs to destitution. To the adoption of such 
‘ vigorous ’ measures, Mir Rustum naturally objected ; 
but the general had conceived a violent prejudice 
against him, and was resolved to visit on his head all 
the misdeeds of all the amirs. Having heard that the 
amirs designed a night attack on his camp, he sent 
word to Mir Rustum that he would march on his 
capital, raze it to the ground, and transplant its people. ' 
‘ God knows,’ replied the amir, ‘ we have no intention 
of opposing the English, nor a thought of war or 
fighting; we have not the power. Since my terri- 
tories were guaranteed to me and my descendants by 
the British government, under a formal treaty, I have 
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considered myself their dependant, and thought myself 
secure.’ 

UnknouTi to himself, Sir Charles, in all these trans- 
actions, was influenced b}* the subtle duplicity* of Ali 
Mourad. The exalted dignit)* of Rais of Upper Sinde 
had long been held by Mir Rustum, then in his 
eight}*-fifth 3'ear, whose fidelity to his engagements had 
always been acknowledged, and who b}* the chiefs and 
people of Upper Sinde was deeph* loved. ‘ The suc- 
cession to his office of rais,’ savs i\rarshman. whose 
account of the causes of the Sindian war seems to us 
entirely accurate, ‘ the succession to this office, of which 
the turban was the symbol, belonged by the usage of 
the countr)' to his brother Ali Mourad, who was, with 
the exception of Shere IMohamed of iMirpur, the ablest 
of the amirs, but the personification of subtlety and 
perfidy. He was anxious to make sure of this honour, 
which hlir Rustum was desirous of bestotving on his 
own son, and our subsequent proceedings in Sinde may 
be traced in a great measure to the infamous means 
which he adopted to accomplish his object.’ 

Having quick!}* sounded the character of Sir Charles 
Napier, who was not less credulous than impetuous, he 
persuaded him that only himself and one of the amirs 
of Haidarabad were favourable to British interests, and 
obtained from him a promise of the turban on hlir 
Rustum’s death. This, however, did not satisfy him ; • 
he wanted it at once, and for this purpose he resolved 
to force the aged amir into an attitude of apparent 
hostility. He began by persuading Sir Charles to 
affront hlir Rustum with three menacing and im- 
perious messages. Wounded and astonished, i\Iir Rus- 
tum desired permission to wait on the general witn 
an explanation. Sir Charles was persuaded to refuse 
an inter\*iew as ‘too embarrassing,’ and to recom- 
mend that he should retire to his brother’s residence. 
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I can only account for this in one of two ways. i. Wir 
Rustum is a timid man. He has all along fancied I 
wanted to make him a prisoner, and now thought his 
brother and I were about to execute the conspiracy. 
2. That Ali Mourad drove his brother to this step. 
j\Iir Rustum had resigned the turban to Ali in the most 
formal manner, writing his resignation in the Kuran 
before all the religious men collected to witness the 
act at Diju ; Ali sent this Kuran to me. I said that 
their famil)^ arrangements were their own, but your lord- 
ship would support the head of their family, whoever 
it might be, according to the spirit of the treaty; that 
personally, I thought it better for Rustum to keep the 
turban, and let Ali Mourad act for him, but he was 
free to do as he pleased. Noiv, it strikes me, that Ali 
Mourad may have frightened the old man into the foolish 
step he has taken, with the purpose of making his own 
possession of the turban more decided ; that to do this 
he told Rustum I intended to make him a prisoner, 
Ali pretending to be his friend, and only waiting for 
opportunity to betray us. Such are my conjectures.’ 

They were perfectly accurate ; yet -when Mir 
Rustum’ s vakeel explained the entire intrigue, and 
informed him that Ali Mourad had confined the aged 
Amir in his fort, had compelled him to resign the 
turban, and had urged him to escape from the im- 
prisonment which the English general intended for 
him, he replied in the coldest and severest terms. He 
accused the Amir of resorting to falsehood and evasion. 
He did not understand, he said, such double conduct, 
and would not allow him the benefit of such misrepre- 
sentations. ‘ I no longer consider you,’ he said, ‘ the 
chief of the Talpuras, nor will I treat with you as 
such, nor with those who acknowledge you as rais.’ 

Reduced to poverty, and exposed to insult, the 
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the sand hills stretched away north and south, forming 
parallel ridges, rounded at the top, and most sym- 
metrically plaited ‘ like the ripple on the sea-shore after 
a placid tide.’ In height and breadth and steepness 
they varied considerably; but though some were only a 
mile, while others were ten miles across, the}’ presented 
one uniform surface. The sand was mixed with shells, 
and ran in great streams resembling numerous rivers, 
skirted on each side by parallel belts of soil, which 
fed a thin and scattered jungle. The tracks of the 
hysena and wild boar, and the footsteps of small deer 
were occasional!}’ seen at first; but the}' speedilj’ dis- 
appeared, and the dreai^’ solitude of the wilderness 
was then unbroken. 

On the second day, as water ran short. Sir Charles 
sent back a hundred and fifty of his troopers, retaining 
only fifty of the best. On the 8th he reached Emam- 
gur to find that its garrison, stricken with fear by his 
approach, had fled two daysbefore, leaving all theirstores 
of grain and powder. The fortress proved to be square 
built, w’ith a square tower in the centre fifty feet high, 
consisting of well-burned bricks. This was surrounded 
by walls forty feet high, strengthened with eight round 
towers, the iDricks being unburned. Beyond, another 
strong wall, fifteen feet high, of recent erection, was 
also of unburned bricks, w’hich offer a valuable resist- 
ance to artiller}'- fire, inasmuch as ‘ the shot easily peO" 
etrates, but brinq;s nothing: down.’ These fortifications 
having been destroyed by powder,^- Sir Charles returnea 

^ ‘ The sigfht was gfrand and hellish be3'ond description ; the 
volume of smoke, fire, and embers flj'ing- up was a throne fit lor 
the devil ! I do not like this work of destruction, but reason tells 
me two thing’s : First, it will prevent bloodshed, and it is better 
to destroy temples built by man than temples built b)'^ the 
Almighty; second, this castle was built and used for oppression, 
and in future its ruins will shelter the slave instead of the tyrant. 
— Sir'C.J^. Irapier's Jotinial (Jan. loth, 1S43). 
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't^-ere greath* excited b}* the harsh treatment accorded 


to ^lir Rustum and the amirs of Upper Sinde. Ii 
wasvrith difncultrthat, after the sienatureof the treaties, 
hlajor Outram returned to the residency ; and he would 
probably have been murdered b}* the populace, had he 
not been escorted bv a oiiard under the command or 


the principal chiefs. Next day two deputies waited 
upon him with the information that the Baluchi warriors 
had sworn on the Kuran to fight the British army, and 
that the}* could no longer restrain them. They asked 
permission to recover the lands which All iMourad had 
fraudulently seized. And when Outram replied in the 
negative, they rejoined, ^ It is hard that you will nei- 


ther promise restoration of what Ali iMourad has taken, 
nor allow us to right ourselves.’ And they added: ‘ The 
Kyapur amirs then must fight for their own bread, 
which Ali has taken ; and why should the amirs or 
Haidarabad be made answerable for their misdeeds 
They entreated the resident to withdraw to some place 
of greater securit}* ; but he refused to move an inch, 
or even to place an additional sentinel at his door. So, 
on the morning of the 15th Februar}*, the residency vas 
surrounded on three .sides by some bodies of Balucni 
cavalr}* and infantr}*. The fourth side, facing the river, 
was commanded by the guns of a couple of armed 
steamers, the P/ami and the Salcllitc, vrhich were moored 
in the Indus at a distance of 450 yards. Major Outram 
had imder his orders some fifty sepoys and a compan} 
of the 22nd, and with this insignificant force he made 
a brave defence for three hours, when, his supply oi 
ammunition running short, he retired on board the 
steamers with a loss of three killed, ten wounded, and 


four missing. 


The gauntlet had been thrown down, and Sir Charles 
had no choice but to take it up. The attack on the resi- 


THE COJs'QUEST OF SINDE. l8l 

aenc}’ was an insult which could not be overlooked, 
though it had been provoked by an arbitrary and head- 
stron jT policy. Rapidl}- advancing, the British general 
reached Muttari on the morning of the nth, where he 
learned that the Baluchi army was posted at Meani, 
aboutten miles distant. The troops under his command 
did not exceed 2,50a, while the enemy mustered fully 
22,000 ; but he resolved on an immediate attack. ‘ The 
Baluchis,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘ are robbers, inspired 
by a feeling of enthusiasm against us and our protec- 
tion of the poor Sindian people. The)’’ have sworn 
on the Kuran to destroy the English general and his 
army ! I, being read)^ for the trial, march at midnight, 
and I shall be within a few miles of them by six o’clock; 
perhaps I may make a forced march, and begin the battle 
sooner than they expect. Various matters will decide 
this between now and the morning. . . . Their cavalry 
is 10,000 strong, and in a vast plain of smooth, hard, 
clayey sand. . . . My cavalry, about 800 ! These are 
long odds, more than ten to one ; however, to-morrow 
or the day after we shall know each other’s value.’ 

At eight o’clock, on the morning of the 17th, Sir 
Charles’ advanced guard came in sight of the Baluchis. 
At nine, the British line of battle was formed. The 
Baluchis had taken up a very strong position. For 
twelve hundred yards their front lined the deep nullah, 
or dry bed, of the Fullaili, which, with its high bank 
sloping towards the plain in front, furnished a solid 
rampart. Each flank was covered by a shikargah, or 
jungle- wood, which provided an admirable shelter for 
infantry. Moreover, the Fullaili took a sudden bend to 
the rear behind the right flank shikargah, so as to form 
a deep loop, in which the Baluchis had placed their 
camp and cavalry. After reconnoitring the ground, 
Sir Charles came to the conclusion that to attempt 
either flank would be exceedingly hazardous, and must 
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expose liis small army to great loss. He resolved, there- 
fore, to attack the centre. His bag'g'age, camp followers, 
and animals he formed into a circle, close behind his 
line of battle; then surrounding it \Yith the camels, 
who w'ere made to lie dowm with their heads inwards, 
he placed the bales bet-wcen them as ramparts for the 
armed followers to lire over — a species of fortress 
capable of resolute defence. As a baggage guard he 
detailed the Poona horse, 250 sabres, and four com- 
panies of infantr}’'; the remainder of his force, i, 78 orank 
and file, he disposed in battle army. Twelve guns were 
posted on the right, where some infantry skirmishers 
were thrown out; the left was covered b}'’ Jacob’s irregu- 
lar horse. The infantiy consisted of the 22nd Queen’s, 
the 25th and 12th sepoy regiments, and the ist Grena- 
diers. The 9th Bengal cavaliy'- closed the extreme left 
of the line. 

The general gave the signal to advance, and rode 
forward himself with his staff, under a rapid musketry 
fire. The Baluchi right was found to be covered by 
the village of Kattri, which w^as filled with men ; there 
the position was impregnable. But on the left the 
general’s eagle eye detected a -weakness. The shik- 
argah on this flank was covered by a w’-all, having only 
one rather narrow opening, through w^hich the Baluchis 
evidently designed to pour out their thousands on 
the British flank and rear. On examining this walk it 
appeared to be nine or ten feet high ; it had no loop- 
holes through which the enemy could fire. The general 
instantly conceived a felicitous idea. He posted the 
grenadiers of the 22nd in the gap, telling their brave 
captain, Law, that he was to block it up ; to die there 
if it must be, but never to give way. The hero was 
faithful to his trust ; he died there, but the opening was 
defended, and thus the action of eighty men paralysed 
the action of six thousand. 
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^vhile the Sindian horse fell on the enemy’s rear, and 
scattered dire confusion. Then the entire mass 
to Y-aver. The 22nd saw their opportunit}', and wth 
levelled bayonets repeated their charge. The at'-e 
was over; the Baluchis retreated : and, after a short and 
sharp pursuit, the victors rested on the field they had 
won so gallantly. It is a proof of the admirable sb 
of their general that their loss in killed and wounde _ 
did not exceed 256. On the other hand, upwards oi 

6.000 Baluchis perished. _ _ ^ _ 

The general made haste to profit by his victon , i 

he knew that his position was not without its difficuitie^ 
He had no siege train with which to invest the ^ ^ 
of Haidarabad, and the Amir of hlirpur, with 10,^ 
Baluchis, was close at hand, while another bo } 

10.000 arrived next day. mthont some bold stroke, 
therefore, he might be compelled to retire to die n , 
and wait for reinforcements. So, next day, he sen 
message to the amirs that, if they did not sutre^er. 
he would storm Haidarabad. e have seen t la ^ 
from the first had had no wish to engage in war; a 

nowtheyvoluntarilymade their submission, surrencLek 

their fortress, and laid at the British general's met tL 
jewelled swords and other arms. The swords, va 
fine touch of chivalr}-, he returned. On t le 19 
entered Haidarabad ; on the 20th, he took ^ 

of the fort. The treasures which fell into his 
were distributed among the soldiers ; and he t len p 
pared to march against Shere hlohamed, v 10, v 
about 25,000 men, had encamped at Du a, 
Haidarabad. Reinforcements which had arm e 
Karatchi, Sukkur, and other points, had ^^oug 
the British force to 6,000 ; and it was with a full 
ance of victory- that Sir Charles proceeded to his se 

battle-field. , -r^ . • 1 

It was on the 24th of March tliat the Bntish came 
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the command of Captains Jackson, Stevens, and Fisher, 
respectively. These regiments were strongly sustained 
by the fire of Captain Whitley’s battery, on the right 
of which were the 8th and ist regiments, under Majors 
Brown and Clibborne ; these two corps advanced with 
the regularity of a review up to the intrenchments, their 
commanders, with considerable exertion, stopping their 
fire on seeing that a portion of the Sinde horse and 3rd 
cavalr}'-, in charging the enemy, had got in front of the 
brigade. The battle was decided by the troops of horse 
artillery and her Majest3^’s 22nd regiment.’ 

The enemy fought with desperate valour, so that our 
soldiers felt proud of having defeated such men. They 
were finally driven back in all directions ; there was, 
however, no such thing as disorderly flight amongst the 
warriors on foot, though the horsemen did not show the 
same courage. Some of the Baluchis retreated to the 
desert with their amirs ; the greater part made for the 
Indus, with the intention of crossing that river, and 
taking refuge on the right bank ; but our victorious 
troopers turned them from the cultivated districts, and 
drove them towards the wilderness. The British loss 
in this decisive battle was 270, of which number i47 
belonged to the 22nd regiment. The Baluchis lost 
5,000 dead, as well as seventeen standards and fifteen 
guns. 

The fortress of Oraercote, where the illustrious 
Akbar was born, next fell into the victor’s hands, and 
Sir Charles Napier was able to announce to theGovernor- 
General the collapse of all resistance, in a punning de- 
spatch, which referred to the opinion of many that the 
war was unjust — " Peccavi’ (I have sinned [Sinde]). The 
pacification of the country was soon effected under the 
firm rule of Sir Charles ; and the Baluchis freely en- 
listed into our army, displaying always an admirable 
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BOOK VI. 


THE WARS WITH THE SIKHS. 


Ix the north-^Yest of India lies an extensive territon* — ■ 
bounded on the vest b}* the Suliman Alountains, on the 
north b}* Kashmir, on the east and south-east by the 
Sutlej — which is known as the Punjab, or ‘ five rivers.’ 
from the five great affluents of the Indus that fertilise 
it with their waters, the Chenab, Ravi, Jhelum, Bcas. 
and Sutlej. In shape it resembles an isosceles triangle, 
with its apex at the junction of the Indus and the 
Punjnud, in lat. 29*^ 5' N. The two sides measure about 
610 miles each in length ; the base, which is formed by 
the Himalayas, about 460 miles. A broad distinction 
of character exists between the nortliern and southern 
districts of the Punjab. The northern is broken up by the 
spurs ol the Himalayas into deep green valleys, wmen 
arc frequently well wooded, and watered by pleasant 
streams. Thesouthern is comparatively flat and uninter- 
esting, and its monotony of surface is interrupted omy 
in the area between the Indu'^ and the Jhelum. wlnvc 
th.e Salt Range reaches a height of about 2, coo t< 

As might be expected, tlic variations of climate a-'’ 
excessive; and in the low countrx' th.e .summer ht at 
s'x->rehing. d'hcre are several towns of imp 'rtan 
sui'h as Lahore. iMultan, Amrilsir; and in these tovn^ 
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‘ The Sikhs,’ observes their historian, Captain 
Cunningham, ‘ are converts to a new religion ; their 
enthusiasm is still fresh, and their faith is still an active 
and a living principle. They are persuaded that God 
Himself is present with them, that He supports them 
in all their endeavours, and that sooner or later He will 
confound their enemies for His own glory, . . Those 
who have heard a follower of Guru Govind declaim on 
the destinies of his race, his eye wild with enthusiasm, 
and every muscle quivering with excitement, can un- 
derstand that spirit which impelled the naked Arab 
against the mail-clad troops of Rome and Persia, and 
which led our own chivalrous and believing forefathers 
through Europe to battle for the Cross on the shores 
of Asia.’ 

Govind was killed in 1 708, at Nuderh, on the banks 
of the Godavari. To him succeeded his chosen disciple 
Bunda (‘ the slave’), under whom the Sikhs, already a 
nation of warriors, attacked the Mogul authorities m 
Sirhind, and plundered the country. Then came a 
succession of defeats and victories, until Bunda was 
besieged by an overwhelming Mogul force in the fort 
of Gurdaspur, and taken prisoner.’ Pie was conveyed 
to Delhi, brought before the imperial judges, and con- 
demned to death. His son was placed upon his knees ; 
and with a knife which was thrust into his hands he was 
ordered to take his child’s life. Silent and impassable, 
he obe3*ed ; then his own flesh was torn with red-hot 
pincers, and in agony and torture, but still preserving 
an unmoved countenance, he expired. 

After his death so fierce a persecution raged against 
the Sikhs that, for a generation, the}' disappear from 
histor}'. In their villages they lived peacefully on the 
products of the soil, or as robbers they lurked in the 
woods and among the hills, watching for the unsus- 
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Pursuing' their victorious career, theysoon conquered 
the entire country from the Jhelum to the Sutlej, and 
assembling- at Amritsir, proclaimed themselves a ruling 
people. Next they settled their form of government, 
which partook partly of a theocratic, and partly of a 
feudal character. Twelve confederacies, called imoh 
(an Arabic word, sig'nifying' alike or equal), were estab- 
lished, each of which acknowledged its own sirdar, or 
leader. They enjoyed equal rights and privileges, but 
were by no means equal in repute or number; the 
Bunghis, for example, could muster 20,000 horsemen 
(every Sikh was a horseman), and the Sukerchukuas, 
not above 2,000. Besides these confederacies, we must 
note a body of men, the Akalis, or soldiers of God, 
who represented the religious element of Sikhism. 
They were distinguished by their blue dress and steel 
bracelets, and professed to have been instituted by 
Govind Sinh. ‘ They formed themselves in their 
struggle to reconcile warlike activity with the relin- 
quishment of the world. The meek and humble were 
satisfied with the assiduous performance of menial 
offices in temples, but the fierce enthusiasm of others 
prompted them to act from time to time as the arnicd 
guardians of Amritsir, or suddenly to go where blind 
impulse might lead them, and to win their daily bread, 
even single-handed, at the point of the sword. Ih^) 
also took upon themselves something' of the authorit.) 
of censors, and, although no leader appears to ha^n 
fallen by their hands for defection from the Khalsa, tbe) 


inspired awe as well as respect, and would sometime.^ 
jdundcr those who had offended them or had injured 
the commonwealth. The passions of the Akalis bad 
full play until Ranjit .Sinh became .supreme, and S'- 
cost that able and resolute chief much lime and troubba 
at once to suppress them and to preserve hi.s o'.'.r. 
reputation with the peojde.’ 
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■walking- barefooted to make his obeisance to a collateral 
representative of his prophets, or in rewarding” a soldier 
distingtiished by tha.t symbol of his faith, a long and 
ample beard, or in restraining the excesses of tlie 
fanatical Akalis, or in beating an army and acquiring 
a province, his own name and his own motives were 
kept carefully concealed, and even*thing "^^ns done, for 
the sake of the guru, for the advantage of the KhaJsa, 
and in the name of the Lord.’ Laws he did not give 
his people, for they did not want them ; nor a consti- 
tution, for they would not have understood it. He 
introduced neither commerce nor industn*. The great 
work of his life, apart from conquest, was the formation 
of a regular and well-disciplined armv : and in this 
he succeeded so well that, after his death, his warriors 
were able to meet almost on equal terms the soldiers ot 
England, and did not succumb until after a protracted 
and desperate struggle. 

Towards the end of his reign the relations between 
Ranjit Sinh and the British government imdenvent 
a considerable strain, but no open rupture occurred, 
and he sent an auxiliar}' force to assist the English 
army in its invasion of Afghanistan. How long the 
inevitable collision between antagonistic interests could 
have been delayed, it is impossible to conjecture; but 
the peace lasted while Ranjit Sinh lived, and happily 
for his fame, he terminated his adventurous career on 
the 27th of June, 1859, ^.t the age of fifly*-nine. ‘ He 
found the Punjab a waning conTederac}*, a prey to the 
factions of its chiefs, pressed by the Afghans and the 
iMahrattas. and read}’ to submit to English supremacy. 
He consolidated the numerous pett}* states into a king- 
dom, he wesred from Kabul the fairest of its pro- 
vinces, and he gave the potent English no cause for 

® He was assisted in this by French ofEcers, Generals Ai’nrd, 
"S'entura, Court, and Avitabile. 
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to effect his escape. The boy-prince, Dilip Sinh, son 
o Ranjit Sinh by one of his concubines, was there- 
upon proclaimed Maharaja, thoug-Ii rivals in the per- 
sons of his illegitimate brothers, Kashmira Sinh and 
Reshawura Sinh, soon started up, and the Punjab 
vas gi\en over to anarch3v The power of the army 
increased daily ; and after a succession of plots and in- 
trigues, It appeared to acquiesce in the rule of Dilip 
bmh s mother, the ranee Jhindun, a woman of ambi- 
tion an ability. Her confidants and counsellors were 
er rot er, Juvahir Sinh, and her paramour, Lall 
■ Towards the close of 1845 tbe former defeated 
Peshavmra (or Peshwa) Sinh, and cruelly put him to 
j s the 3 oung prince had been popular with the 
arm3 the people, his murder brought great odium 
on t e ranee s brother, and this was carefulh* fanned and 
^ept a n e b3' Lall Sinh, with the result that Juwahir 
bmh was sentenced to die the death of a traitor, and 
executed on the plain of iMian Mir, near Lahore. 
-Lall Sinh w^ then appointed minister, and Tij Sinh 
commander-intyhief, but the arm3* decided evei^Thing. 

it set up, and it pulled down ; its policy being directed 
3 lis committees, called pinichcs, each consisting of 
nve members. 

The dark outlook in the Punjab led Lord Ellen- 
orough, during his vicero3-alty, to assemble on the 

frontieraforceof 27, 600 men, with sixty-six guns. When 

ir Henr3 Hardinge assumed the reins of government, 
e brought his militaix- experience to bear on the situa- 
tion, and viewing it as one of great peril, he gradual!}" 
and quietl}' increased the arm}’ on the Sutlej to 40,500 
men, with ninety-four guns ; while he ordered up to 
Ferozepur fifty-six large boats, to be used, if necessar}', 
as a pontoon. His preparations were not completed 
loo soon. The ranee and her ministers saw ver\' clearly 
that the}' could retain their position onl}' b}' engaging 
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consisting of 10,000 horsemen and 4,000 infantr}’’, with 
twent3^-two guns. Our men had now an opportunity 
of seeing how well these Punjabi warriors could fight. 
The struggle was sharp, though brief ; and the Sikhs 
fell back with the loss of seventeen euns. But the 
victory was indecisive, and ever}Tody knew that it was 
owing rather to the steadfast courage of the British 
soldier}'' than the tactics of their leader, who, though a 
brave and veteran soldier, was by no means proficient 
in the art of war. The loss of the British amounted to 
215 killed and 657 wounded, numbers which only too 
significantly indicate the severity of the fight. 

After resting for ten days the British army moved 
forward, accompanied by the Governor- General, to 
Ferozeshuhur, where Sir John Littler was directed to 
join it. Accordingl}^, leaving his camp pitched and 
bazaar flags flying, he marched out of Ferozepur, and 
shortly before noon, on the 2 ist, brought up 5,500 men 
and twenty- two guns. The Sikhs had pitched their 
camp in the form of a parallelogram, about a mile long 
by half a mile broad, enclosing the village of Feroze- 
shuhur: the longer side, on the east, facing towards 
Ferozepur and the plain ; the shorter sides towards 
the Sutlej and Mudki. Here, under the command of 
Fall Sinh, were assembled 35,000 fighting men, with 
100 guns and 250 camel swivels; while the batteries 
were armed with heavy siege guns. An attack was 
immediately resolved upon, but for some unknown 
reason a delay of three hours and a half took place, so 
that the day was rapidly waning before the order to 
advance was given. No strateg}' entered into Sir Flugh 
Gough’s plan of battle. Still underrating his enemy, 
he resolved to fling his troops on the enem3'’s guns and 
carr}'' them b}* the ba3’onet. He himself commanded 
the right wing, and Sir John Littler the left, while Sir 
Henr}* Hardinge put himself at the head of the centre. 
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they had no reserve at hand, while the enemy had 
fallen back upon a second army, and could renew the 
fight with increased numbers.’ 

Sir Harry Smith’s division had forced its way into 
the ver}'- heart of the Sikh position, and occupied the 
village of Ferozeshuhur ; but so tremendous a fire was 
then poured upon it that at two in the morning it was 
compelled to retire for a couple of miles. Another 
division, General Gilbert’s, with which rode the Gov- 
ernor-General and the Commander-in-chief, captured 
the batteries opposed to it; but a hurricane of musketry 
arrested its farther advance, and it bivouacked for the 
night on the border of the Sikh camp. 

‘The night of the 21st of December,’ wrote Sir 
Henry Hardinge afterwards, ‘was the most extraor- 
dinary of my life. I bivouacked with the men without 
food or covering, and our nights are bitter cold. A 
burning camp in our front, our brave fellows l)nng 
down under a heavy cannonade, which continued dur- 
ing the whole night, mixed with the wild cries of the 
Sikhs, our English- hurrah, the tramp of men, and the 
groans of the dying. In this state, with a handful of 
men who had carried the batteries the night before, I 
remained till morning, taking very short intervals of 
rest by lying down with various regiments in succes- 
sion, to ascertain their temper and revive their spirits. 

. . . My answer to all and every man was, that we 
must fight it out, attack the enemy vigorously at day- 
break, beat him, or die honourably on the field.’ 

Of the heroic temper of the Governor-General we 
get a glimpse in Sir Hugh Gough’s description of the 
night after the battle : ‘ Near the middle of it, one of 
the enemy’s heavy guns was advanced, and played with 
deadly effect upon our troops. Sir Henry Hardinge 
immediately formed her Majesty’s 80th foot and the 
ist European Light Infantry. They were led to the 
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Our empire in India has probaid'v never before or since 
— not even d'crng' the Sepov hlutiny — htin^ on so slen- 
der a thread. Had Tii Sinii's fresh troops attacked 
O'ur exhausted soldier}-, their -.vell-proven courage could 
hard!}- ha-ce saved them from destruction. 

The ferceness of the contest at Ferozeshuh-iir is 
proved b}- the hea\n- casualty list : can killed and 1,721 
mounded, or 2,415 in all, amounting to about a seventh 
of the v.-ho!e British force engnj^ed. The Sikhs lost 2.000 
killed, and 5,000 to 6,coo mounded. Sevent}--tiiree 
cannon mere cap fared. The indecisive character ?-ad 
sang-uinar\' na.ture of the battle, home-rer. must not be 
ascribed to the courage and disciph'ne of tlie Sikhs, 
though unquestionably they are superior in fighting 
q-ualities to any other native race, except, perhaps, the 
Goorkhas. The truth is. the English commander dis- 
plaved no generalsh'p, and resorted to none of those 
manoeuvres by which an able leader neutralises the 
n'umerical preponderance of his enemy. He hung his 
troops upon rows of bristling batteries, giving them up 
to certain slaughter, and enabling the Sikhs to make 
the most of their fine artiilen,', vrhicb surpassed in make 
and calibre the British guns. Again ; the British army 
mas inadequately supplied vrith ammunition, and, in- 
deed, in most respects unprepared for a campaign; 
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while its leaders seem to have known nothing- of the 
resources and character of the enemy whom they so 
imprudently attacked. 

The battle of Ferozeshuhur produced a painful 
effect on public opinion. Guns had been won, and the 
Sikhs driven from their camp ; but it was felt that the 
victory was scarcely less disastrous than a retreat. The 
victors had lost one-seventh of their complement, and 
had been unable to pursue the Khalsa army in its slow 
retreat across the Sutlej. The feeling- was everywhere 
paramount that the military renown of the English race 
must be vindicated without delay. For this purpose, 
a train of siege guns and a large supply of military 
stores were ordered up from Delhi, the British army 
waiting their arrival in a position which extended from 
Fcrozepur towards Hurriki, or parallel to that occu- 
pied by the Sikhs. This inaction was not unnaturally 
misunderstood by the, latter, who grew so bold that, 
towards the end of January, Runjur Sinh crossed the 
Sutlej with a strong force, and threatened Ludiana. Sir 
Harry Smith, with four regiments of infantry, three of 
cavalry, and eighteen guns, was thereupon despatched 
to protect the station. He marched on the 1 7th ; but 
on the 2ist he was informed that Runjur Sinh, with 
10,000 men, had moved to Buddowal on the preceding 
day. That place was then about eight miles distant 
from the van of the British column ; and it seemed to 
Sir Harry that if he diverged to the right, so as to 
leave the Sikhs about three miles on his left, he could 
accomplish his junction with the Ludiana brigade 
unmolested. As he drew near Buddowal, however, 
he discovered that Runjur Sinh was also in motion, 
with the evident purpose of checking the British ad- 
vance ; but not designing to give battle, he diverged 
still farther to the right, occasionally halting his cavalry 
for the infantry to close up, the progress of the latter 
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beinq^ retarded bv the hcavv nature of the Sfround. 
The enemy would not be baulked; and his artilleiy 
opened hotly on the British horse, who sheltered them- 
selves as well as the}* could under some sandbanks, 
while the gfuns of the brigade replied to the fire of the 
Sikhs, and kept them in check. The infantr}* at length 
came up, and Sir Harr}* resolved to order a general 
charge; but just at this moment it was discovered that 
the Sikhs had turned the left flank of the British with 
some guns, unperceived, and soon their masses of iron 
crashed into the rear of the column. The men were 
weary with a long march, and it became evident that 
to throw them against the Sikhs would be to incur a 
useless slaughter. The march to Ludiana was resumed, 
the rear being admirably covered by the cavaln* under 
Brigadier Cureton ; but most of the baggage and the 
artillery store carts fell into the hands of the victors, 
while the British had to lament the loss of sixt}*-nine 
killed, sixt3'-eight wounded, and sevent}*-seven missing. 
Of the last the majority rejoined their ranks in a day 
or two. 

So far the campaign had brought little tame or 
fortune to the British arm}^ though its soldiers had 
fought with a courage worthy of their race whenever 
the opportunity had been given to them. The elation 
of the Sikhs was so great that a reasonable fear arose 
lest Runjur Sinh should attack the precious convoy 
of ammunition and siege train which were coming up 
from Delhi. The Governor-General, therefore, detached 
a brigade to reinforce Sir Harr}* Smith, thus bringing 
up his numbers to i i,ooo men, with orders to seek the 
enem}^ and give him battle. A reinforcement of 6,000 
men and twelve guns had also been received b}* Runjur 
Sinh, and at the head of 15,000 men he descended 
the Sutlej to a point near Subraon, apparently in order 
to threaten the British line of communication witli the 
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if the Khalsa arm}- were disbanded. From the astute 
Sikh leader came the repl}- that he was wholly unable 
to govern the arm)% which, indeed, governed the state. 
Further communications followed, with the result, as 
alleged by the historian of the Sikhs, and never officially 
denied, that it was secretly agreed that the Khalsa 
army should be attacked by the British, and when de- 
feated, abandoned by its own government ; and that the 
road to Lahore should be laid open to the victors. 

Meanwdiile, the Khffisa soldiers, 35,000 strong, had 
been concentrated in an intrenched camp formed on the 
left bank of the Sutlej. The position had been care- 
fully chosen and skilfull}’- strengthened. It included a 
series of semi-circular intrenchments, of wffiich the river 
formed the base ; wffiile the outer line, tw^o miles and a 
half in extent from east to w-est, w^as protected by a deep 
ditch. The ramparts bristled with sixty-seven heavy 
guns. A bridge of boats connected this formidable 
stronghold w’ith a fortified post across the river, the guns 
of wffiich completely commanded the left bank. lu 
the chief intrenchment Tij Sinh held command ; Fall 
Sinh, wfith the cavalr}'-, lay higher up the river, watched 
by a body of British horse. The soldieiy w'^ere some- 
what depressed by the defeat at Aliw^l, and by the 
spectacle of the unhonoured corpses of their comrades 
floating down the Sutlej. But the capture of a post 
of observation established by the British, and left un- 
guarded at night, and the contagion of numbers, gcs^- 
ually restored their confidence, so that they resumed 
their boastful practice of performing their militar}'' ex- 
ercises ‘ almost within hail of the British pickets.’ Their 
veterans, how^ever, saAv the full extent of the dangers 
that threatened them. Thev kneiv that no Indian people 
had finally succeeded against the warriors from over 
the sea. Domestic dissension or foreign conquest was 
the only alternative before them ; and the aged chief, 
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Sham Sinh of Alari, resolved to devote himself in the 
battle, in the hope that .his self-sacrifice might propi- 
tiate the invisible powers that had seemingly decreed 
the destruction of the children of Govind. 

With impatience the British soldiers and their sepoy 
comrades watched, for seven long weeks, the erection 
of the intrenchments which frowned defiance at them ; 
and great was their delight when at length the long 
train of ‘ huge and heavy ordnance ’ drawn by ‘ stately 
elephants’ arrived from Delhi, together with ample 
supplies of ammunition. An assurance of coming 
victory filled each soldier’s heart with proud emotion. 
The generals fixed the loth of February for the attack, 
and decided on the order of battle. Their force con- 
sisted of 5,000 European and 10,000 native soldiers. 
These were arranged in three divisions : the left, under 
General Dick ; the centre, under General Gilbert; and 
the right, under Sir Harry Smith. On reconnoitring 
the Sikh position, it was seen that if either end of the 
intrenchment could be carried, the batteries along the 
outer line would be taken in reverse, and rendered 
useless. The right was known to be the weaker ; and 
General Dick, whose division was the strongest, received 
orders to deliver there his assault, while feigned attacks 
on the left and centre distracted the attention of the 
enemy. The whole of the heavy ordnance was grouped 
‘ in masses ’ opposite particular points, so as to direct 
a tremendous storm of shot and shell at the hostile 
intrenchments. These preparations occupied the 9th 
of February (1846). Under cover of a dense fog, early 
on the morning of the loth, the British advanced, and 
unnoticed by the enemy seized upon the post of obsen^a- 
tion to which we have already referred. In their turn 
the Sikhs had neglected to guard it. At sunrise the 
focr rolled off, and the bvo hosts stood revealed in battle 
array. The British artillery opened fire ; and swift and 

p 
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Stern came the response from the heavy gams of the 
Sikhs. After a couple of hours’ firing Sir Hugh 
Gough became convinced that his guns 'would not easily 
silence the massive ordnance of the enemy, and that 
further dela}* was unadvisable. The battle must be won 
by musket and bayonet. 

‘ The guns ceased for a time, and each warrior 
addressed himself in silence to the coming conflict — a 
glimmering eye and a firmer grasp of his weapon alone 
telling of the mighty spirit which wrought within him. 
The left division of the British army advanced in even 
order and with a light step to the attack, but the original 
error of forming the regiments in line instead of in 
column rendered the contest more unequal than such 
assaults need necessaril}’- be. Ever}'- shot from the 
enemy’s lines told upon the expanse of men, and the 
greater part of the division was driven back by the 
deadly fire of muskets and swivels and enfilading artil- 
lery. On the extreme left, the regiments effected an 
entrance amid the advanced banks and trenches of 
petty outworks where possession could be of little avail; 
but their comrades on the right were animated by the 
partial success ; they chafed under the disgrace of re- 
pulse, and forming themselves instinctively into wedges 
and masses, and headed b}^ an old and fearless leader. 
Sir Robert Dick [who fell mortally wounded, close to 
the trenches], they rushed fonvard in wrath.’ 

With a ringing cheer, they crossed the ditch, 
mounted the rampart, and drove the gunners from 
their pieces. The Sikh infantry still kept up their 
resistance ; but the central division was brought for- 
ward, and the pressure of their bayonets forced thern 
to give ground. Thus along the right and centre o 
the enemy’s line, his batteries had been carried. The 
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as'^niilt was renewed on his left, and aided by a brilliant 
charge of sabres, it proved successful. The interior 
of the camp, however, was still filled by warriors who 
fought under the inspiration of religious zeal and mili- 
tan,' ardour. Tij Sinh, it is true, filled up the measure 
of his trcacher}- b}* taking to flight, and cither by acci- 
dent or premeditation .sinking a boat in the middle 
of the bridge of communication. Then the venerable 
Sham Sinh prepared to fulfil his vow. Clothing him- 
self in the white garments of mart3Tdom,and encourag- 
ing all around him to fight for the guru, he animated 
the defence with a new impulse until he fell at last, on a 
heap of his dead and d3fing counti^^men. For half an 
hour this sublime struggle continued. Amid the sharp, 
incessant rattle of musketr3’-and theawful roarof cannon 
the shouts of triumph or defiance arose; while from 
time to time exploding magazines of powder sent burst- 
ing shells and beams of wood and masses of earth high 
up into the canop3''of smoke and flame which extended 
over the area of battle. Gradually British valour pre- 
vailed ; and splendid must have been the valour which 
prevailed over a defence so heroic. The foe was forced 
back, and farther back upon the rolling river, never 
offering to submit, never asking for quarter. ‘ The 
victors looked with stolid wonderment upon the indom- 
itable courage of the vanquished, and forbore to strike 
where the helpless and the dying frowned unavailing 
hatred. But the necessities of war pressed upon the 
commanders, and they had effectually to disperse that 
army which had so long scorned their power. The fire 
of batteries and battalions precipitated the flight of the 
Sikhs through the waters of the Sutlej, and the triumph 
of the English became full and manifest. The troops, 
defiled with dust and smoke and carnage, then stood 
mute indeed for a moment, until the glory of their suc- 
cess rushing upon their minds, they gave expression 
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to their feelings, and hailed their victorious commanders 
■with reiterated shouts of triumph and congratulation.’ 

Such -was the Battle of Subraon.'^ The loss of the 
Sikhs is estimated at S,ooo,some authorities say io,coo, 
besides sixt}*-seven guns, upwards of 200 camel-swivels, 
numerous standards, and vast munitions of war. On 
the side of the British, 320 were killed, and 2,083 
wounded. The action had been desperate!}' contested, 
but the victor}' was complete. ’W’ithout delay a bridge 
was thrown across the river, opposite Ferozepur, and 
that same night six regiments entered the Punjab. 
They were unopposed. Two da3's later, the whole 
British army, which, with camp followers, counted 
100,000 men, together with 68,000 animals and fort}' 
pieces of artiller}-, passed the river without a single 
misadventure. On the 12th they took possession of 
the town and fortress of Kussur. This was followed 
by a proclamation from the Governor- General, some 
passages of which may be quoted as furnishing the 
ofScial justification of British policy: 

‘ iMilitar}' operations against the government and 
army of the Lahore State have not been undertaken b}' 
the government of India from an}* desire of territorial 
ansrandisement. The Governor- General, as announced 
in the proclamation of the 13th of December, “sincerely 
desired to see a strong Sikh government re-established 
in tire Punjab, able to control its armvand to protect its 
subjects.” The sincerit}- of these professions is proved 
by the fact that no preparations for hostilities had been 
made when the Lahore government suddenly, and 
without a pretext of complaint, invaded the British 
territories. The unprovoked aggression has compelled 
the British government to have recourse to arms, and 

® Or Subrahan, so named from the neig’hbouring' villages, 
inhabited by the Subrah tribe. 
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to pa}^ down a crore of rupees on condition of being 
recognised as the independent raja of Kashmir and 
Jummu. Thus the Indian government secured a power- 
ful ally, whose personal interests bound him to fidelity, 
and, at the same time, a sum of mone}' sufficient to 
cover the expenses of the war. 

The treaty concluded on the 9th of j\Iarch, 1S46, 
provided that the Khalsa armyshould be disbanded, and 
in its place a regular Sikh army organised, to consist 
of no more than 20,000 infantr}* and 12,000 cavalr}'. 
Meanwhile, for the protection of the hlaharaja and the 
capital, it was agreed that a British force should remain 
until the end of the 3’ear. hlajor Henr}" Lawrence was 
appointed British resident, and the infamous Lall Sinh 
prime minister, or vizier. And the drama of the first 
Punjab War was terminated witli a striking spectacle, 
intended to demonstrate to India the reality of our 
victories and the total discomfiture of the Sikhs. A 
procession of the 250 guns captured from the Sikhs, 
escorted by infantr}- and cavaliy, with standards waving 
and martial music pealing, rolled onwards from Lahore 
to Calcutta, and was eveiywhere received with militan' 
pomp and circumstance. 

In England the ncAvs of the four great battles, so 
hardly fought, so hardly won, and attended by such 
memorable results, excited the utmost enthusiasm, d ho 
thanks of parliament were accorded to the commanders 
and their heroic soldien'. Both Sir I Ienr\’ I lardmgc and 
Sir Hugh Gough were raised to the peeragix and on 
Sir Harry Smith was conferred a baronetcy.' 
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Theexperiment of reconstructing a Sikh government 
proved, before the end of the year, an utter failure. 
The edifice was built up out of rotten materials, and 
could not stand. Lall Sinh, convicted of the grossest 
treacher}% was deposed from his office, removed to 
British territor)^ and allowed to sink into obscurity on 
a monthly pension of 2,000 rupees. A new form of 
government was then established, with the concurrence 
of the principal Sikh chiefs. A council of regency, 
composed of eight Sikh chiefs, sprang into existence, 
with the understanding that it would act under the 
control and guidance of the British Resident, who was 
to enjoy ‘ unlimited authority in all matters of internal 
administration and external relations during the minor- 
ity of the Maharaja.’ In other words. Major Henry 
Lawrence virtually became king of the Punjab. He 
exercised his power with firmness, but with a wise 
regard for the feelings of the people, as well as with a 
prompt conception of their wants and wishes. At a 
later period he wrote : ‘ Looking back on our regency 
career, my chief regrets are that we did so much. I 
and my assistants laboured zealously for the good of 
the countr}'- and the good of the people of all ranks, 
but we were ill supported by a venial and selfish durbar, 
and were therefore gradually obliged to come forward 
more than I wished, and to act directly where I desired 
to do so only by advice, as honestly anxious to prepare 
the durbar to manage the country themselves. The 
basis of our arrangements, however, was: first, the 
reduction of the army to the lowest number required to 

that I ever heard of; that though I was with the army as political 
agent twenty days before the battle of Subraon, I had no commu- 
nication whatever with Tij Sinh until we reached Lahore; and 
that although Lall Sinh had an agent with me, he (Lall Sinh) 
sent me no message, and did nothing that could distinguish him 
from any other leader of the enemy.' Lord Hardinge offered 
the same contradiction. 
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defend the frontier and preserve internal peace, and to 
pa)^ that arm)^ punctuall)'’ ; second, to strike oft the 
most obnoxious taxes, and, as far as possible, to equalise 
and moderate the assessment of the countr}q and insure 
what was collected reaching- the public treasury; thirdly, 
to have a very simple code of laws, founded on the 
Sikh customs, reduced to writing-, and administered by 
the most respectable men from their own ranks.’ 

Henr)'- Lawrence continued at his labours throughout 
the year 1847. Early in the following year, his health 
having given way, he went on a visit to England, 
accompan5nng Lord Hardinge, whose term as Governor- 
General had expired. He was succeeded as head of 
the council of regency by Sir Frederick Currie, a 
civilian. At that time tranquillit}^ apparently prevailed 
throughout the Punjab, and Lord Hardinge handed over 
to his successor. Lord Dalhousie, an empire which was 
at peace throughout its whole extent. But in the 
East the unexpected always happens ; or, rather, a 
calm invariably precedes the outbreak of a tremendous 
tempest. To the south of Lahore lies the fortified city 
of iMultan, the chief city of a large district between 
the Indus and the Sutlej. In 1838 it passed into the 
hands of Ranjit Sinh, who appointed Sawan Mull its 
dewan, or governor. In 1844 Sawan iMull was assas- 
sinated while sitting in durbar, and his office devolved 
upon his son, Lalla iMulraj. Lall Sinh, the prime min- 
ister, then demanded a crore of rupees as a nuggur, 
or succession fee. Eventuallvhe aerreed to take eighteen 
lakhs, payment of which Mulraj withheld until a British 
force was sent to warn him. Thereupon, havingoblaincd 
a safe conduct from Lawrence, he repaired to Lahore, 
and, after some negotiation, settled the fine. Disap- 
proving of the financial system which the council was 
instituting, Mulraj, in a moment of irritation, ofn-red 
the resignation of his government. It was at once 
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bably have held the Edgah until relief arrived ; but 
they deserted to the enemy, who poured in at the 
unguarded gates, and brutally murdered the two Eng- 
lishmen. Their heads were presented to Mulraj, then 
flung to the mob, filled with gunpowder, and blown to 
atoms. After which Mulraj took possession of the fort, 
and proclaimed a religious war against the Feringhis. 

It was unfortunate that at this critical juncture the 
Governor-General should be new to his work, and the 
Resident at Lahore a civilian. In dealing with insur- 
rectionary movements in India the greatest prompti- 
tude is necessar}'’, as well as some knowledge of the 
native character and of the area of operations. Sir 
Frederick Currie saw that the right thing to do was 
immediately to march a large force upon Multan ; but 
deferred to Lord Gough, the Commander-in-chief, who 
was of opinion that the troops should not be moved until 
the cold season. Lord Hardinge, had he still held the 
viceroyalty, would have overruled the veteran general, 
who was unable to grasp the political exigency of the 
situation ; but Lord Dalhousle, who could boast of no 
milltar)’ experience, agreed with him. The delay was 
ill-advised. It gave time to the enemy to excite the 
fanaticism of the Sikhs against their British rulers. 

Veiy" serious the consequences would undoubtedly 
have proved but for the vigour and decision of a young 
olficer, who afterwards attained to signal distinction in 
the Indian service. Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Herbert) 
Edwardes, then engaged in the revenue settlement of 
Bunnu across the Indus, had under his command a 
small force consisting of a regnment of infantry and 
three hundred sowars, with two g-uns. On being aj)- 


prised of the revolt at Multan, he divined at once 
the full extent of the danger which threatened the 
British power, and foresaw a general rising of the Sil:h 
nation. Crossing the Indus into Derajat, he wrote V> 
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mander ; and a hot fight took place at Sudusain (July 
ist)j terminating in the flight of Mulraj and his army. 
Thus the energetic action of a few weeks had re-estab- 
lished British authority in the province, and pent up 
Mulraj in his citadel, and it seemed patent to Edwardes 
that, with a little prompt exertion, the insurrection might 
be prevented from becoming national. 

Of this truth Sir Frederick Currie was at length 
aware ; and he issued orders to General Whish to lead 
his brigade (augmented to 7,000 men, with thirt3^-four 
guns) to Multan. While he was pushing forward his 
preparations, Edwardes was joined by Shir Sinh with 
j 0,000 men; but their arrival was a source of great 
anxiety rather than of confidence. The}^ were known 
to be disaffected, and every day some of them deserted 
to Mulraj. To watch their camp, situated about a mile 
from his own, became one of the lieutenant’s most 
arduous duties, for it was impossible to conjecture what 
act of perfidy they might not be induced to perpetrate. 
On all sides, indeed, the British officials in the Punjab 
found themselves surrounded by intrigue, the originator 
of which seems to have been the Maharani. Circum- 
stances led to the discover}?- of her ingenious and wide- 
spread schemes, and revealed the fact that the Sikh 
army was eager for revolt, that almost every chief 
and officer was pledged to overthrow British authority, 
and that the superficial tranquillity of the Punjab had 
but concealed the seething elements of disaffection and 
revenge. 

General Whish left for Multan towards the end of 
July ; but he lacked the vivida vis of a Clive, a Coote, 
or a Lake ; and though he had the advantage of water 
carriage, he occupied nine and thirty days in covering 
220 miles. This extraordinar}?- delay enabled Mulraj 
to increase his army and strengthen his defences, while 
it encouraged the Sikh chiefs to join what was rapidly 
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racter. Having determined on the conquest of the 
Punjab, he resolved that the work should be well and 
quickly done. The military executive absorbed some- 
thing of his own vigour and decision. Troops were 
rapidly massed on the frontier, and a large army soon 
gathered in all the panoply of war at Ferozepur. From 
Bombay was despatched a force of 7,000 men to rein- 
force General Whish at hlultan. Ever}'where might 
be heard the din of arms. 

On their side the Sikhs showed no lack of ardour. 
Chuttur Sinh, the father of Shir Sinh, and a chief 
of great influence, not unconscious of the seriousness 
of the struggle he was provoking, sought and concluded 
an alliance with his old enemy, Dost Mohamed, the 
ruler of Afghanistan. He bribed him with the province 
of Peshawer ; but it ma3-be conjectured that the Afghan 
Amir was animated, not so much by the prospect of 
territorial aggrandisement, as by his hope of revenge 
over a power which he hated even more bitterly than 
he had hated the Sikhs. Shir Sinh, after threatening 
Lahore, which was feebl}'- garrisoned, marched to the 
westward, and received into his ranks the Bunnu sol- 
diers, consisting of four regiments of infantr}'-, one of 
cavaliq^’, six troops of horse artillery and four guns, who 
had mutinied, and killed their officers. The priests, 
throughout the land, did their utmost to stimulate the 
religious enthusiasm of the disciples of Govind, who, 
indeed, were in no want of external stimulus, so pro- 
found was their zeal and so deep was their conviction 
that the triumph of the Khalsa was at hand. 

In the month of October the army of the Punjab 
la}’ at Ferozepur. It consisted of four British and 
eleven native resriments of infantn’, of three British 
and five native regiments of cavalr}’, besides five corps 
of irregular horse. ’ The artiller}* included sixty field 
guns, eight howitzers, and ten eighteen-pounders. Lord 
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Gough was still Commander-in-chief, but there was no 
Hardinge to restrain his impetuosity by the counsels 
of a cooler judgment. On the morning of the i6th of 
November he crossed the Ravi, and advanced towards 
the Chenab, where, at Ramnugur (or Ramnugger), Shir 
Sinh and his 15,000 warrior-fanatics were strongly 
posted. The mainbody occupied the right bank, andwas 
skilfully covered by batteries armed with twenty-eight 
guns. The river was fordable at this point, and Shir Sinh 
had thrown across itastrong detachment. Disregarding 
the formidable nature of the position, and disdaining to 
wait for his heav}’’ artillery. Lord Gough, with all his old 
fire, dashed at the Sikhs on the left bank, meaning to 
drive them headlong across the river (November 22nd), 
With to'elve light field-guns he forced them to fall back; 
but Shir Sinh, from his batteries on the right bank, 
which reached a considerable elevation, so stormed 
upon the British artillery with shot and shell that, in 
turn, it was compelled to retire. But one gun and a 
couple of waggons could not be got out of the sand ; 
and the enemy watched their opportunity to pass the 
river in great numbers, and seize upon these trophies. 
Stung by the disgrace, Colonel William Havelock, of 
the 14th Dragoons, asked and obtained permission from 
Lord Gough to charge the Sikhs. Supported by the 
5th cavalry, under Colonel Cureton, he swept the bank 
clear with a great rush of horse and sabre ; after which 
he hurled the enemy down into the river’s sandy bed. 
Here, however, his horses sank deeply into the sand, 
and became exhausted by their efforts to answer the 
riders’ spurs, while the Sikh artillery poured in upon 
the luckless troopers a destructive fire. There was no 
help for it but to retreat to the British position, many 
an empty saddle bearing sad witness to the uselessness 
of this gallant but wild exploit. Both Colonel Havelock 
and Colonel Cureton were among the slain. 
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cannon and waggons posted in its reai^oened fi notwithstanding' 
the utmost efforts of its commander, Colcile,it diet rJJdng, and 
of the chaplain of the force, the Rev. Mr. V’,'ion theiing, to 
rally the fugitives. The Sikh horse entered the ran- 
of the artillery along with the flying dragoons, and 
captured four guns ; the disgrace of the brigade was 
irreparable.’ On the left, however. Sir Joseph Thack- 
well’s troopers vindicated their old renown; and riding 
down the Sikhs with relentless fury, cut their way to 
the rear of their position. 

Darkness put an end to the engagement. The 
British army, rent and shattered, stood on the ground 
which the enemy had occupied in the morning ; but 
Lord Gough judged it prudent to withdraw to Chillian- 
walla, that his troops might obtain fresh water and a 
little repose. During the night, bands of Sikhs prowled 
about the battlefield, murdering the wounded, and 
stripping and mutilating the slain ; they also carried off 
the guns captured by the British, with the exception of 
twelve, which had been previously brought into camp. 

Chillianwalla was not a victory. At most, it was a 
drawn battle. Yet the British army has no reason to 
be ashamed of it. Against superior numbers, strongly 
posted, it contended bravely, though badly led, and 
denied a fair opportunity of triumph ; and its terrible 
losses proved that it nobly manifested its ancient con- 
tempt of death. Its list of killed and wounded told of 
cight3’-ninc officers and 2,269 rank and file. Of the 
loss of the Sikhs we find no estimate, but it probably 
amounted to 5,000 or C,ooo. The Sikhs captured three 
retrimcntal colours and four iruns of the horse artillery; 
they themselves lost twelve guns. 

Wiv.'ii the news of Chillianwalla reached England, 


the nation was stricken with profound emotion. A long 
s of military successes had ill fitted it to hear with 
jsurc of British guns and British standards taken, 
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Clienab, covered its left. Betn'een this and the Dwara 
extended an area of about three miles ; and near Guzerat 
la}' two small '\'illageSj which Shir Sinh had fortified and 
garrisoned with matchlock men. The Khalsa regiments 
were planted in the open space, their front covered with 
batteries, w’hile evei^' inequalit}* of ground which could 
afford protection w’as ingeniously utilised. 

Lord Gough’s disposition of his forces may be 
described in his own words : 

* On the extreme left I placed the Bombay column, 
commanded by the Honourable H. Dundas, supported, 
by Brigadier A^^ite’s brigade of cavalr}*, and theSinde 
horse, under Sir J. Thackwell, to protect the left, and 
to prevent large bodies of Sikh and Afghan cavaln* 
from turning that flank; with this cavalr}' I placed 
Captain Duncan’s and AATiish’s troops of horse artiller}', 
whilst the infanti}* was covered b}' the Bombay troop 
of horse artillei}', under hlajor Bond. 

‘ On the right of the Bombav column, and with the 
right resting on the nullah, I placed Brigadier-gena'a! 
Campbell’s dhision of infantr}', covered by No. 5 and 
No. 10 light field batteries, under hlajor Ludlow and 
Lieutenant Robertson, having Brigadier Hoggan’s 
brigade of infantn* in reseiwe. 

‘ Upon the right of the nullah I, placed the infarti}' 
division of Alajor-general Sir AA'alter Gilbert, the heiv}* 
guns, eighteen in number, under Alajors Da3'and Hors- 
ford, With Captain Shakspear and Brevet-major Sir R. 
Shakspear ; commanding batteries being disposed, m 
tw'o dh-isions, upon the flanks of his left brigade. 

‘ The line was prolonged by Alajor-generai AAdiish’s 
dmsion of infantr}', with one brigade of infanti}', under 
Brigadier Alarkham, in support, in second line ; and the 
whole covered by three troops of horse artiller}' and a 
light field batter}', with two troops of horse artiller}*, 
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obsen'ation, Y'hicli Sir Henr}' thoug’ht Y*ortli5*of trans- 
mission to Lord Dalhousie in his camp on the Sutlej. It 
is said that the Governor-General commented upon it to 
Lord Gough, but there can be no doubt that expression 
had been given to a similar opinion b}' Brigadier-general 
Tennant and other distinguished artillery' officers. The 
result was seen at Guzerat, where for three hours the 
tremendous artillery of the British, far surpassing in 
number and calibre an}i;hing ever before brought into 
the field in India, hurled its crashing fire at the Sikh 
position. The Sikh gunners did their best to repi}', 
but with comparative!}* little effect. They were com- 
pelled to fall back, and the English guns then pushed 
ahead, took up a new line, and recommenced their fire. 
Many of the Sikh guns were dismounted, and their 
cannonade was almost silenced. Lord Gough then 
deployed his infantr}^ which moved forward with its 
usual steadiness, supported by the field batteries. 

The larger of the Habra villages, in which the enemy 
had posted a considerable force, flanked by two batteries, 
la}^ right in the line of Sir Walter Gilbert's advance. 
It was carried in splendid style by Brigadier Penny’s 
(formerly Brigadier Godby’s) brigade, his men plung- 
ing in among the loopholed huts, and bayoneting the 
Sikh soldiers where they stood. Almost at the same 
time the smaller Habra was carried by Lieutenant- 
colonel Franks and the gallant loth, in spite of a 
fierce and tenacious resistance. The heavy artiller}* 
continued to gallop forward, successively taking up 
positions nearer the enemy; and its terrible fire, com- 
bining with the rapid discharges of the horse artiller}* 
and light field batteries, broke down the ranks of the 
enemy at all points. Swift was then the advance of the 
exultant British infan tr}*, and before their levelled steel 
the Sikhs crave wav, disheartened. The nullah was 
cleared; several villages were stormed in a futy oi 
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slaughter, and the guns in position carried ; the camp 
was captured, the enemy routed in every direction, and 
the right wing passed in pursuit to the eastward of 
the town of Guzerat, while the left wing swept onward 
to the westward. 

‘ The retreat of the Sikh army, thus hotly pressed, 
soon became a perfect flight ; all arms dispersing over 
the country^ rapidly pursued by our troops for a distance 
of twelve miles, their track strewed with their wounded, 
their arms, and military equipments, which they threw 
away to conceal that they were soldiers.’ 

Before the battle was over, a body of Sikh horse, 
supported by i ,500 Afghan cavalry under Akram Khan, 
rode down upon the flank and rear of General Thack- 
well’s cavalry brigade. The Sinde horse (who had been 
created and disciplined by Sir Charles Napier) and the 
9th Lancers, were thrown out against them ; and after 
some hot sabre work sent them reeling back to their' 
lines, with many empty saddles and the loss of several 
standards. 

The pursuit of the broken Khalsa army was taken 
up by the cavalry, who plunged in among the disordered 
masses with relentless ardour, never drawing rein -or 
pausing for breath until half-past four, when their ‘ ride 
of death ’ had carried them fifteen miles beyond Guzerat. 
Next morning the chase was taken up by that veteran 
cavalier, le plus brave sabretcroi the Anglo-Indian army. 
Sir Walter Gilbert; while Brigadier-general Campbell’s 
division of infantry continued the pursuit in the direc- 
tion of Bosube'r, and a body of cavalry, under Colonel 
Bradford, pushed on several miles into the hills. The 
Khalsa army was utterly broken up, and the Sikh chiefs 
saw that no course was open to them but submission. 
On the 5th they gave up all their prisoners, on the 8th 
they negotiated with Sir Walter, and on the 1 2th they 
laid their swords at his feet. The soldiery, 1 6,000 in 
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number, at tbe same time surrendered tlieir weapons, 
together with fort3''-one pieces of cannon; making, 
with those captured in battle^ 1 60 in all. 

The Governor- General, in the proclamation which 
announced these great successes, added : ‘ But the war 
is not yet concluded, nor can there be any cessation of 
hostilities until Dost Mohamed Khan and the Afghan 
army are either driven from the province of Peshawer 
or destroyed within it.’ The pursuit of the Afghan 
auxiliaries was entrusted to the indefatigable Gilbert, 
for whom, as truly as for any mosstrooper or border 
rider of old, the saddle was his home. On the evening 
of the day on which he had superintended the dis- 
arming of Shir Sinh’s arm}'’ he mounted and rode 
away towards Attock, with the view of overtaking the 
Afghans before they could cross the Indus. But they 
had already passed over ; and the general, accom- 
panied only by his staff and a small escort, galloped 
to a high ground, from which he saw them labouring 
hotly at the destruction of the bridge of boats that had 
secured their transit. The artillery coming up, they 
were quickly put to flight, and fifteen of the best boats 
forming the bridge were saved. With these the British 
troops crossed the Indus; and negotiations were opened 
up with some of the mountain tribes to obstruct the 
retreat of the Afghans through the Khyber Pass. But 
the river was rising rapidly, delaying the passage of 
the cavaliyandinfantr}’’, while the Afghans abandoned 
their baggage in order to expedite their flight before 
theirdreaded foe. Thus it happened that Dost Mohamed 
Khan succeeded in reaching Dakka, on the west side 
of the Khyber, and escaping the punishment which he 
liad justly dcser\-cd. 

The war was at an end ; and it remained only for 
the victors to determine what should be done with 
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duty, to provide- fully for its own security, and to guard 
the interests of those committed to its charge. To that 
end, and as the only sure mode of protecting the 
state from the perpetual recurrence of unprovoked and 
wasting wars, the Governor-General is compelled to 
resolve upon the entire subjection of a people whom 
their own government has long been unable to control, 
and whom (as events have now shown) no punishment 
can deter from violence, no acts of friendship can con- 
ciliate to peace. Wherefore the Governor-General of 
India has declared, and hereb}?' proclaims, that the 
kingdom of the Punjab is at an end, and that ail the 
territories of Maharaja Dhilip Sinh are now and 
henceforth a portion of the British empire in India.’ 

On the day on which this proclamation was dated 
a remarkable ceremony took place in the palace at 
Lahore. To the young hlaharaja, seated on Ranjit 
Sink’s throne, and surrounded by his sirdars, was 
read the proclamation which decreed the extinction of 
Ranjit Sink’s kingdom. Sir Henr^'- Lawrence was 
present as Resident ; also, Mr. Elliott, the foreign sec- 
retai^', and other British officials ; and they witnessed 
the act of the young prince in affixing the initials of 
his name in English characters to the memorable docu- 
ment. Aftenvards, the British flag was hoisted upon 
the ramparts, and the roar of cannon announced the 
extension of the British empire to the land of the five 
rivers. The i\Iaharaja obtained an annuity of five lakhs 
of rupees. He was sent to England to be educated, 
and now lives the life of an English countr}' gentleman. 
The precious jewel of the koh-i-nur, intended by Ranjit 
Sinh as an ornament for the crreat idol at Orissa, 
now blazes in front of the imperial crown of England. 
Mulraj was tried for his complicity in the murder of 
Mr. \'ans Aernew and Lieutenant Anderson, and found 
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a magnificent trunk road to Peshawer, and in every 
direction we are making cross roads (in the Lahore 
district there are eight hundred miles of new road), and 
in man}’- quarters small inundation canals have been 
opened out or old ones repaired. . , . The defence of 
the frontier alone has been no small work. . . . We 
have raised five regiments of as fine cavalr}’’ as any in 
India, and as many corps of splendid infantr}?-, also six 
regiments of ver}* good militar}'- police, and two thou- 
sand seven hundred cavalt^’’ police in separate troops. 
These irregulars and militar}’- police have kept the 
peace of the country, the regulars being in resenf^e. 

. . . Not one shot has been fired within the Punjab 
since annexation. The revenue has been reduced b}'' 
the summar}’ assessments about thirty lakhs, or twenty- 
five per cent, on the whole, varjnng from five and ten 
to fifty per cent. The poorer classes have reason to 
be thankful.’ 

This, indeed, was true. Previously the people of 
the Punjab had been ground down with taxation, which 
had been so unequally imposed, that four of the new 
taxes imposed by Sir Heniy Lawrence and his coad- 
jutors were found to produce as much as forty-eight 
of the old imposts. Further, the custom-houses, which 
had previously covered the countr}^ and the duties 
which had impeded the free circulation of goods and 
merchandise from town to town and district to district, 
were swept away. The only classes that suffered were 
the native aristocracy and those who used to obtain 
employment under the durbar. 

‘ Liberal life pensions,’ continues Sir Henr}*, ‘ have 
becTi granted ; but still there is distress in the higher 
circles, especially where parties are connected with the 
outbreak. . . . We have planted thousands of tree-s. 
so that in a few years the reproach of want of verdure 
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ever errors have be-cn conin-iitteJ, have been, I tlbnl:, froni 
attempLincrtoo iai:ch — from too soon puttincr down the 
native system, before we were prepared for a better/^' 

In 1852 a serious difierence of opinion arose between 
Sir Henr\- Lawrence and the Governor-General, whose 
genius had inspired many of the bc-nehcent measures 
so energetically carried out by the Board of Adminis- 

^ A. wrilor ;n '."O d'lr.T.v/.'r ^rTvA**, r>rr.rc!', sketches verv* 

graphicr-Iiy the chief incidents of the settlerr.ent cf the Pcrir.’n 
under the Lahore administration : ‘ The Barre Doa!) Canal and the 
military road to Peshav/cr arc pro^rc'-sincr towards conrnhetion. 
Other great lines for commercial and social purposes are in pro- 
gress, ana cross roads are covering the di^t^icts in uv-jrv direc- 
tion. Tiolent crimes have been c.ntirelv put down, and secret 
ones have been traced to their source. Justice is dealt cut in a 
fashion which combines the sa!utn.ry promptness of the Oriental 
with the scrupulous investigation of the European court. The 
s exatious inquiries into freerent tenures arc fast crawincr to a close. 
Churenes and dispenraries, the medicine of the soul and of tr.e 
body, may be seen side by side in many of the principal stations. 
In sanatoria on the hills, the wounded or invalid soldier, and the 
V. Oin-oui. civilian, can recruit their strene^th. kVa.rlikc subiccts 
may enliSt in our irregular troops, and find somethinij' better to 
do than to sit down and grumble at their lot. Xot Ax months 
ago a grand meeting was convened at .-\mritsir, where measures 
were adopted to put down the fearful crime of infanticide, by the 
oxercise oi authority combined wiin persuasive influence and 
moral force. A civil code, sufficient to meet the qrowinsr require- 
ments oi a commercial and agncuttural population, has been 
compiled by tne joint efforts of Messrs, itiontgomery and Temple, 
has been revised by the chief commissioner, who is now a sort of 
lieutenant-governor, and submitted for sanction to eovernme.nt. 
The missionary' is endeavouring to win converts at Lahore. An 
agricultural society is striving to improve the produce of the 
plains. Tea cultivation is being extended in the hills. The 
whole face of the country tells its own tale in expandinsT cultiva- 
tion, secure highways, long lines of camels, and carts laden with 
rich merchandise. There is not one of the above summary and 
downright assertions which we cannot prove incontestably by an 
appeal to printed papers, to written words, and to the testimony 
of hundreds of living witnesses.’ 
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our hands embraced an area of 50,000 square miles, and contained 
a population of 4,000,000 of inhabitants. These inhabitants 
were Hindus, Mohamedans, and Sikhs. ... It was a Sikh govern- 
ment that we had supplanted, and mainly a Sikh army that we 
had conquered; but it must not be supposed that Punjabi is 
synonymous with Sikh, that the country was peopled from one 
end to the other with the followers of Nanak and Govind, or that 
they were the ancient dwellers on the banks of those five legendary 
rivers. The cities of the Punjab were IMohamedan cities, cities 
founded, perhaps, ere Mohamed arose, enlarged and beautified by 
the followers of the Ghaznivite. The monuments were mainly 
Mohamedan monuments, with traces here and there of Grecian 
occupation and Bactrian rule. Before Delhi had risen into the 
imperial city of the Moguls, Lahore had been the home of 
Indian kings. But the rise of the Sikh power was contempora- 
neous with our own, and the apostles of the new reformation 
had not numbered among their converts more than a section of 
the people. • And as was the population, so was the country 
itself, of a varied character. Tracts of rich cultivated lands, the 
cornfield and the rose-garden, alternated with the scorched plain 
and the sandy desert. Here, as far as the eye could reach, a 
dreary level of jungle and brushwood ; there, a magnificent 
panorama, bounded by the blue ranges and the snowy peaks of 
the Himalaya. And even the great rivers as they flowed sug- 
gested to the cultured mind of the English scholar thoughts of 
that grand old traditionary age when Porus fought, and Alex- 
ander conquered, and Megasthenes wrote, and the homesick 
Argive, on the banks of those fabulous streams, sighed for the 
pleasant country he had left, and rebelled against his leader and 
his fate.’ — Kaye’s Sepoy War, i., 48, 49. 



BOOK VII. 






THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. 

ApghanistaNj the land of the Afghans, lies between 
lat. 36° and 28® N., and long. 73® to 62® E. Thus 
its length may be roughly computed at about 450 
miles, its breadth at 470, and its superficial area at 
210,000 square miles. It is a region of mountains, 
deep valleys, and breezy tablelands, with a sandy desert 
stretching to the south-west. Its climate varies from 
the icy winter of the mountains to the genial summer 
of the valleys, where flourish the apricot and the vine, 
the apple, the plum, and the cherry, oranges, pome- 
granates, and roses, and waving crops of golden corn. 
On the north it is bounded by Turkistan, a country 
over which Russia is rapidly extending her influence ; 
on the south, by Baluchistan ; on the east, by the Indian 
provinces of Peshuwer and Sinde ; and on the west, by 
the rugged highlands of thePersian Khorassan. Almost 
everywhere it is fenced round by chains of mountain 
peaks. From the Punjab and the plains of the Indus, 
on the east, it is separated by the massive range of 
the Suleiman, or Soliman, and on the north by the 
heights of Khalabagh and Khyber ; this barrier being 
penetrated by only three passes, the Khyber, the Bolan, 
and the Kuram. To the north-east rise the huge 
masses of the Hindu Kush, with perpetual snow on its 
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loftier summits, and dark, rugged ravines cloven into 
its depths. Defended by a warlike race, it would seem 
almost impossible that a countr}'’ thus fortified by nature 
should pass under the rule of a foreign conqueror. 

An old Eastern proverb says that no one can be 
king of India without being first lord of Kabul. Yet 
when the Earl of Auckland arrived at Calcutta as 
Governor-General in 1836, we English held India as 
far as the desert frontier without having at any time 
held the lordship of Kabul, or Afghanistan. Not but 
what our eyes had been frequentl}'- turned towards that 
strange and savage region. Asearl3ms 1 808, during the 
short-lived alliance between Napoleon and Alexander 
of Russia, the Indian government had apprehended 
an invasion from the north-west, and had despatched 
Charles Metcalfe, to the Punjab and j\Iount-Stuart 
Elphinstone to Kabul, to negotiate alliances in prepa- 
ration for such an attack. The dread of Russian in- 
vasion has never died out since that date, and the 
importance of Afghanistan as a bulwark against it 
has been seriously recognised. In 1835 our Indian 
statesmen were roused into a sudden activity. It was 
ascertained that the Shah of Persia, though wc had 
placed him on his throne, had given his affections to 
the White Caar; and it was known that he was medi- 
tating the siege of Merat, one of the gates of India, 
and an advance upon Ghazni and Kandahar, If he 
succeeded, he would be brought so near to our frontier 
that only the Punjab would intervene between him and 
us. It was true that the Shah was no very formidaijlc 
foe, and that his vicinity m-cd not cause us anxiet}': 
Init the ca<e‘ was altered if he wen% as was general !y 


bedicvcd, the s^Tvant and j)ionecr of Kus^^ia. 


A vi.-vinn 


of Ru>sian agents on the frontier of the Punjab, "i 
R'us^ian. intrigues in tlie courts of llie native Inman 
T>r:nces, bewildered th.e authorities at Calcutta ; and t.'.e 
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dream did not vanish when the gallantry of the people 
of Herat, under the direction of a young English 
officer, Lieutenant Pottinger, compelled the Shah to 
abandon the siege, and turn homewards. For another 
complication presented itself. Dost Mohamed, the 
ruler of Kabul, was at this time in fear of an attack 
from the great Sikh chief, Ranjit Sinh, and he sought 
assistance simultaneously from the Czar, the Shah, and 
the Governor- General of India. Lord Auckland had 
been possessed by his secretaries with that Russophobia 
which then infected the Indian official world ; and he 
eagerly embraced the opportunity of establishing a 
mission at Kabul for the purpose of discovering and 
countermining the plots of Russian agents. 

Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, a young man of 
singular energy and force of character, who was well 
acquainted with Central Asia, and held very decided 
views as to the necessity of checking the advance of 
Russia, was selected by Lord Auckland to conduct the 
projected mission to Dost Mohamed’s court. He was 
accompanied by Lieutenants Leech and Wood and 
Mr. Lord, and it was given out that the objects of his 
mission were ‘ to work out the policy of -the govern- 
ment of opening the river Indus to commerce, and es- 
tablishing on its banks and in. the countries beyond it 
such relations as should contribute to the desired end.’ 

Burnes left Bombay on the 26ih of November, 1 836, 
and arrived at Kabul on the 20th of September, 1837. 

‘ We were received,’ he wrote, ‘ with great pomp and 
splendour by a fine body of Afghan cavalry, led by the 
Amir’s son, Akbar Khan, He did me the honour to 
place me upon the same elephant on which he himself 
rode, and conducted us to his father’s court, whose 
reception of us was most cordial. A spacious garden 
close to the palace, and inside the Bala Hissar of 
Kabul, was allotted to the mission as their place of 
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residence. On the 2 ist of September we were admitted 
to a formal audience by Amir Dost Mohamed Khan, 
and I then delivered to him my credentials from the 
Governor- General of India. His reception of them was 
all that could be desired. I informed him that I had 
brought with me, as presents to his highness, some 
of the rarities of Europe; he promptl}’- replied that 
we ourselves were the rarities the sight of which best 
pleased him.’ 


Weeks passed away, and months succeeded months. 
But the envo}^ and the Amir were never upon better 
terms than on the occasion of their first interview. 
Dost Mohamed, greatly embarrassed between the Sikhs 
on one side and the Persians on the other, ■wanted 
material assistance, and something more than assur- 
ances of friendship and proffers of commercial inter- 
course. So that when a Russian agent arrived at 
Kabul, he not unnaturally entertained the thought of a 
Russian alliance. Burnes lost no time in communi- 


cating the changed aspect of affairs to the Governor- 
General, who was then at Simla, urging upon him the 
necessity of immediate action if English influence were 
to prevail over Russian in Afghanistan. Lord Auck- 
land, however, could not be induced to offer Dost 
i^Iohamcd any assistance, or hold out to him any pros- 
pect of his recover}* of Peshawer. Ho was bidden, in 
the most peremptory language, to seek a reconciliation 
with tile Maharaja, who was declared to be the hrm and 
ancient ally of the English, and he was ordered to 
hold no communication with Russia, Persia, and '1 ur- 


kistan, though the British government declined to pro- 
tect him from the hostility he would thereby provolai. 


Who will wonder, then, that the Amir, tlnis afiront-'d 


and humiliated, came to regard the Britisli with intense 

' o 
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The nexl step taken by Lord Auckland and his 
advisers \vas of a truly extraordinar}* character. They 
conceived the idea (as Sir John Kaye puts it) of rein- 
stituting on the throne of Kabul the old deposed dynasty 
of Shah Sujah, and they picked him out of the dust of 
Ludiana to make him a tool and a puppet, with the 
nominal aid of Ranjit Sinh, the Sikh leader, who was 
shrewd enough to see that the British were committing 
a mistake calculated to prove advantageous to himself. 
It is only fair to the mcmor}>- of Burnes to insist that 
in this strange and unstatesmanlike policy he had no 
part; that it was as unjust to him as it was to Dost 
Mohamed ; yet it is to be regretted that he consented 
to help in carr}'ing it out, allowing his hatred and sus- 
picion of Russia to prevail over ever}* consideration of 
good faith and prudence. 

lilr. jMacnaghten, in May, 1838, was despatched to 
Lahore to arrange with Ranjit Sinh the conditions 
on which he would co-operate. His support of Shah 
Sujah was bought by the promise of an annual subsidy 
of two lakhs of rupees, to be paid by the Shah if he 
recovered his throne. Mr. Macnaghten then proceeded 
to Ludiana, where Shah Sujah’s accession to the ‘ tri- 
partite treaty,’ as it was called, he had no difficulty in 
obtaining, as the Shah (to use a familiar phrase) had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. So far, how- 
ever, the British government was committed onl}'* to 
diplomatic efforts ; no mention had yet been made of a 
militar}'- expedition. But the project of the Governor- 
General and his secretaries rapidly assumed' bolder 
proportions. There was every reason to fear that a 
campaign conducted by Shah Sujah and Ranjit Sinh 
would prove a signal failure. Such a failure would 
di-credit the British government. Obviously, then, a 
British army must accompany the expedition ; and so it 
was resolved that our troops should cross the territories 
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of doubtful allies, thread their wa}- through difficult 
an d^ dangerous rnountain passes, and plunge into the 
centre of a hostile countn*, to place on its throne a 
Y ea ' and incapable prince, who had no supporters 
among ite people ! A mlder enteiprise could liardlv 
be conceived; yet it was sanctioned bvtlie then Presi'- 
dent of the Board of Control (Sir John Hobhouse, 
aitenvards Lord Broughton), without having been re- 
ftrred to the Directors of the East India Company. 
By the best authorities in India it was strongly con- 
demned, and the opinion of the native princes most 
lien y to our power was expressed with great clear- 
ness by the Khan of Khelat. ‘The Khan,’ wrote 
urnes. With a good deal of earnestness enlarged 
upon the undertaking the British had embarked in, 
declared It to be one of vast magnitude and diincult 
accomplishment ; that instead of relying on the Afghan 

^^®ni aside, and inun- 
daied the country- with foreign troops; that if it was 

.rive sjf I Q ourselves in Afghanistan, and 

0 Shah Sujah the nominal sovereignty of Kabul and 
Kandahar we were pursuing an erroneous course ; that 
a the A.ghans were discontented with the Shah, and 
an ^lonaraedans alarmed and excited at what was 
p..ssmg , thai cay by day men returned discontented, 
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roia ciu>eives: that the chief of Kabul (fJost Mo- 
IianiLOj was a man of ability and resource, and ti^ou-h 
v.c could easily put him down by Shah Suiah, even in 
our ].re.-ent mode of procedure, we could never whi 
oyu- the Afghan nation by it.’ \\ c .shall see that die 

K.um v.-as viscr than Lord Auckland and iiis secre- 
taries. 

On the 1st of October Lord Auckland Lsued a 
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Late in the )'ear 1838, the ‘army of the Indus’ 
assembled at Ferozepur, on the banks of the Sutlej, 
U'here it was paraded before the Governor-General and 
Ranjit Sinh. The Bengal column, under Sir Wil- 
lou2:hbv Cotton, started on the loth of December, 
with about 9,500 men of all arms, 30,000 camels, and 
38,000 camp followers. The Shah’s army, as it was 
called, though led by the Compan3-’s officers, and paid 
from the Company’s treasur)*, consisted of about 6,000 
men ; and the Bombay column, under Sir John Keane, 
of 5,600, making a total of 21,000 effective fighting 
men. This expedition was accompanied by Mr. Mac- 
naghten, as ‘ envoy and minister’ at the court of Shah 
Sujah. Instead of pursuing the direct route through 
the Punjab, it was compelled, through the refusal of 
our ‘ ancient ally,’ Ranjit Sinh, to permit its passage, 
to descend the Indus a thousand miles to Bukkur, 
and thence strike northward to Kabul by way of 
Kandahar. 


In violation of the treaty of 1832 concluded with 
the amirs of Sinde, which prohibited the conve3*ance 
of militar3' stores b3' the Indus or through the pro- 
vince, the Bengal column traversed northern Sinde, 
while Sir John Keane, who had landed at Karatchi 
with the Bomba3’ contingent, moved up from the south. 
The convergence of these divisions upon Haidarabad 
was intended to compel the amirs to consent to a 
trcat^^ bv which thev were mulcted of a large sum of 
money, and were bound to pa3' three lakhs 3'earl3* as 
the charge of a subsidiar3- force. This object having 
be'cn obtained, Sir \Vill0ughb3' Cotton crossed the 
Imlus at Bukkur, and on the 21st of Februai^', 1839, 
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one guns, it was impossible to misunderstand the cold- 
ness of his reception. 

For two weeks the army remained at Kandahar, 
waiting for the harvest to ripen, that fresh supplies of 
corn might be obtained. On the 27th of J une the march 
was resumed, andthroughthe TurnukValleyoursoldiers 
advanced upon Ghazni, the famous fortress of Mah- 
mud, whence he descended, upwards of eight centuries 
ago, to bear the victorious standard of the crescent into 
the fertile plains of India. The Afghans regarded it 
with pride as a virgin fortress, impregnable to every 
enemy. It was garrisoned at this time by 3,000 men, 
under Dost Mohamed’s son, Hyder Khan, was pro- 
visioned for six months, and in an admirable condition 
of defence. Sir John Keane, misled by erroneous intelli- 
gence, had left his battering train at Kandahar, believing 
that Ghazni could be easily carried. He found it a nut 
very hard to crack. A deep wet ditch surrounded it, 
and behind this rose a massive parapet, some sixty to 
sevent)'’ feet in height. For mining or escalade the con- 
ditions were unfavourable; yet there was no time to be 
lost, and a regular siege was impossible. From a nephew 
of Dost Mohamed, who was bribed to play the traitor, 
an exact description of the defensiveworks was obtained ; 
and Captain Thomson, the chief engineer, learning that 
all the gates had been blocked up except one, the Kabul, 
‘'^'-fggested that this should be forced by an explosion of 
gunpowder. H is advice was adopted ; and under cover 
of a stormy night, nine hundred pounds of powder, 
packed in twelve sandbags, were placed before the gate, 
which was shivered into shapeless ruin by the force of 
their explosion. Throiggh the breach rushed in the 
storming party, under Colonels Sale and Dennic; and 
tlie garrison, taken by surprise, could offer no succcss- 
lul resistance. Sir John Keane was apprised by three 
licarty cheers of the capture of the fort, and at dawn 
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or two behind, and contrived to give the Amir a start 
of thirty miles. At Bameean the pursuit was abandoned, 
and the pursuers returned to Kabul. It is satisfactory 
to know that Haji was sent into Hindustan, and thrown 
into prison at Chuvar. 

On the 7th of August Shah Sujah, blazing with 
jewellery, entered Kabul in state, and was conducted to 
the Bala Hissar; but his appearance roused no popular 
enthusiasm, while that of the British troops called forth 
manifestations of hatred. Towards the end of August, 
his son Timur arrived, with the force under the com- 
mand of Colonel Wade. The colonel had forced the 
Khyber ’Pass, and captured the fort of Ali Musjid. The 
important question now arose. What was to be done 
with the British army ? It had traversed the mountain 
passes, captured Kandahar and Ghazni, entered Kabul 
in triumph, and seated Shah Sujah on the throne. Its 
work was done ; the objects of the expedition had been 
accomplished. But if Shah Sujah had been seated on 
the throne, who was to keep him there Mr. Mac- 
na^hten had not failed to discover, and had apprised 
Lord Auckland, that the Afghans despised and hated 
the British puppet, and that his throne would fall as soon 
as our bayonets ceased to support it. After considerable 
discussion, it was resolved to retain a portion of the 
expedition as an army of occupation. 

The Bombay column, under General Willshirc, 
marched out of Kabul on the 1 8th of September, and 
proceeded to chastise Mehrab Khan, the' ruler of Balu- 
chistan, for supposed unfriendlyconduct. Itwascharged 
against him that he had not supplied the army of Indus 
with provisions on its march, nor done his utmost to 
keep down the Baluchistan robbers. The Khan repHta 
that he had honestly attempted to fulfil both conditions, 
but had been absolutely unable to do so. Genera^ 
WilLhire, however, put aside his excuses, and invc^ito' 
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quick pursuit, tracking him througli tke highlands with 
unfailing pertinacity', and so impressing the Dosfs 
followers bv his energy- that thev deserted in great 
numbers. On the 2nd of November he overtook him 
in the valley of Purwandura. The Dost had only some 
tvo or three hundred troopers with him, and resolved 
to seek safet}* in flight, when the 2nd Native Cavaliy 
rode down to charge him. Like a lion at bay he turned 
upon his pursuers. Baring his head, and raising him- 
self in his stirrups, he called on his faithful partisans, 
in the name of God and the prophet, to assist him in 
driving the accursed infidels from the land of the faith- 
ful. So fierce was his onset, that the cavaliy broke like 
reeds before a storm, and fled at full gallop, leaving 
their European officers to perish, sword in hand. Sir 
Alexander Burnes, who had accompanied Sale, v.TOte 
hastih* to Sir "W illiam ^lacnaghten, advising him of the 
disaster, and intimating that they should be obliged to 
fall back upon Kabul. Sir William, however, did not 
recei\ e the missive until the follov'ing afternoon, when 
he was enjoying his daily ride; anif he had scarcely 
finished reading it, before a horseman, covered with 
dust, galloped up, exclaiming. ‘ The Amir is at hand ! 

‘ What amir ? ’ ‘ Dost l^Iohamed Kdian ’ ; and almost 

^immediately afterwards up rode the Amir, with an escort 
Oi British soldiers, and dismounting, he placed his sword 



be impossible for him to prolong the struggle. He had 
ji.Ci h.s enemies in the open field, and overthrown tncm, 
a.iO the time had arrived when he could claim their con- 
sideration without loss of dignity'. Sir William handed 
in.n oack h:s sword, and requesting him to remount- 
rvjde to tne British cantonments. After a day o. 
two s rest, he was sent to Calcutta, where the Go\ 
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a sufficient guard in the city. He replied, that if he 
were to ask the envoy to send him a strong guard, it 
would show them that he was afraid ; and at the same 
time he made an astonishing speech, by saying that the 
time was not far distant when we must leave this country. 
Taj Mohamed, son of Gholam Mohamed Khan, the 
Dourani chief, came at night to him, and informed what 
the chiefs intended to do; but he turned him out under 
the pretended aspect that we did not care for such things.’ 

It was on the evening of the ist of November that 
Burnes, with a strange ignorance of, or indifference to, 
the signs of gathering peril, called on Sir W. Mac- 
naghten, and congratulated him on leaving the country 
in a condition of perfect tranquillity. It was on the 
same evening that some of the conspirators met in a 
house in the city to organise the projected outbreak. 
One of the leaders was Abdula Khan, a man of haughty 
and resentful temper, who had long brooded over the 
wrongs done to him by the British. Apprised of his 
sinister designs, Sir Alexander Burnes had sent him a 
stern message, calling him a dog, and threatening to 
recommend the Shah to cut off his ears. This man it 
was who suggested that the first attack on the morrow 
should be delivered against Sir Alexander Burnes. 

Early on the 2nd some faithful friends called on 
the resident with fresh warnings. The first, who arrived 
before daybreak, was not admitted, for Burnes was 
asleep. But when the Afghan minister, Dosman Khan, 
came to the house, the servants woke their master, 
who rose and dressed himself, and hastened to receive 
the wuzier. Then, indeed, he saw signs on every side 
which were not to be ignored. The streets were crowded 
with insurgents, and the hum of threatening voices rose 
upon the air. Faster and faster the circle of armed 
men closed round his house. Dosman Khan, in the 
hope that Burnes might still find safety in flight, begged 
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Passing onwards, with cries of triumpli, the insur- 
gents attacked the adjoining house of Captain Johnson, 
the Shah’s military paymaster, and found there a booty 
of 100,000 rupees, which he had incautiously removed 
from the Bala Hissar. The officers’ houses were set 
on fire, and all the records consumed. The sight of 
the rising flames was hailed by the inhabitants of Kabul 
with satisfaction, as an omen of their approaching 
deliverance from the domination of the British. Mean- 
while, the British arm}^ encamped within a mile and a 
half of the scene of murder and pillage,' received no 
orders to move. Its commander was General Elphin- 
stone, an officer of bravery and experience, but unfitted 
by age and phj^sical infirmity for the important post 
into which Lord Auckland had intruded him. As early 
as seven in the morning Sir William Macnaghten had 
been apprised of the condition of the city, that Sir 
Alexander’s house was beleaguered; but he treated 
the outbreak as one of no importance, and the general, 
always unwilling to make any exertion, gladly pro- 
fessed himself of the same opinion. Thus an insurrec- 
tion which, at the outset, might have been crushed by 
a prompt displa}^ of energy, was allowed to assume 
formidable and fatal proportions. After some dela}'’, 
it was thought advisable to despatch some assistance 
to Sir Alexander Burnes, and Brigadier Shelton’s bri- 
gade, which was posted on the heights of See Sung, 
was ordered to march and occupy the Bala Hissar. 
But much valuable time was lost in obtaining the Shah s 
consent to the movement, and it was midday before 
the brigadier was able to set out. The Shah, it is only 
fair to admit, had acted with much more vigour than 
the British authorities. When he received information 
of the revolt, he sent his regiment of Hindustanis, under 
Colonel Campbell, to put it down ; but that officer, 
instead of taking the most direct and open route, dragged 
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his guns through the narrow and devious streets of the 
city, where the inhabitants contrived to block his pro- 
gress. His regiment was driven back, and Brigadier 
Shelton arrived just in time to cover its retreat. 

The standard of revolt had thus been successfully 
raised ; and the British, who had rested in a calm con- 
fidence of security, found themselves face to face with 
an unexpected emergency. They were in no position 
to cope with it successfully. The army was divided 
into two parts, one of which occupied the Bala Hissar, 
and the other some cantonments two miles distant, 
separated from it by a broad canal and the Kabul River. 
The commissariat stores, by some egregious blunder, 
had been consigned to a small, weak fort, four hundred 
yards beyond the cantonments. As for the canton- 
ments, their situation rendered them almost incapable 
of being defended. They lay very low, so that they 
were commanded by the neighbouring hills and build- 
ings; the ramparts were of such mean construction 
‘ that a pony was backed by an officer to scramble down 
the ditch, and over the wall ’ ; and the accommodation 
provided for a host of camp followers had rendered its 
area too extensive for the number of troops appointed 
to guard it. 

Delay followed upon delay at a crisis when the 
most determined energy and promptitude were needed. 
Nothing was done on the second day until three in the 
afternoon, when an effort was made to enter the city; 
but the force sent was so inadequate that it was driven 
back with loss. Orders were sent to General Sale to 
hasten to Kabul, and to General Nott to send a couple 
of regiments from Kandahar. The insurgents, increas- 
ing in confidence as they increased in numbers, sur- 
rounded the commissariat depot, which was garrisoned 
only by eighty men. At first, the general proposed 
to send out a detachment to enable its commandine 
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officer. Lieutenant Warren, to evacuate it; but the 
remonstrances of his staff induced him to alter his in- 
tention, and he ordered two companies of the 44th to 
reinforce the garrison. These, however, suffered so 
seriously from the fire of a fort in the possession of the 
enemy, that they were compelled to retire. A part}' 
of the 5th Light Cavair}" were equally unsuccessful. 
The great importance of the fort was so urgently repre- 
sented by Captain Boyd, that the general promised to 
despatch a stronger reinforcement on the following 
day, the 5th ; but Lieutenant Warren arrived, with the 
garrison, stating that the enemv, by undermining the 
wails of the fort, had rendered it untenable. The loss 
of this fort and of all its stores was a disastrous blow 
to the British, whom it greatly discour-aged, while it 
filled the enemy with exultant audacity. 

It is unnecessary- to dwell on the many senous errors 
committed by both the envoy and General Elphinstone. 
The weakness and irresolution of the latter were so 
painfully conspicuous, that it was thought advisable, 
on the gth, to recall Brigadier Shelton from the B?.la 
Hissar to infuse some decision into the counsels of the 
militar}- authorities. Shelton was a man of brilliant 
courage and ‘ iron ner\-e’ ; but. unhappily, he was also 
a man of overbearing temper. Instead of acting lo}'ally 
and cordiallv as the general's lieutenant, he desired to 
concentrate the direction of aft'airs in his own hand, and 
between him and his commander a desperate quarrel 
at once arose. The result was that he opposed every 
m.easure which the general or his ad\'isers suggested : 
and when both Elphinstone and IMacnaghten pressed 
the adoption of the Shah's advice, the retreat of the 
whole arm}' to the strong position of the Bala Hissar, 
he persisted in recommending a witlidrawal to Jella- 
labad.* 

‘Shelton/ saj's Ka3'e, ‘was a man of a hard, uncompro- 
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to 'S'>e the main tr^-tc ; it proved to ho only a small 
vicket. Tlironyh I'nis narrovr ar/erture t'ne men vnlh 
diihcully made tlieir way, and the*se v;ho nrst entered 
suffered severely. I3ut ’vvh.‘,>n a. fevr had penetrated i.nto 
the interioA a panic seined the '^p.rr:>on. and they iled 
out of the opposite .yate with alacrity, 
hand, the British n\iisk<,'teers at a ere ot 
a enn savs Evre. which too often linrin 
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his bayonet to the position which the English soldier 
burns to assume when he sees the enemy before him. 
The Afghans had planted a standard upon the hill, 
only some thirty yards from the British squares ; and 
now an officer proclaimed a reward, equal in the eyes 
of the common sepoy to a year’s pay, to any one who 
would advance and take it. But not a man responded 
to the appeal. A great fear was upon them all. The 
officers stood up like brave men, and hurled stones at 
the advancing enemy. But nothing seemed to infuse 
courage into our panic-struck troops.’ They had no 
confidence in themselves, in each other, in their leader. 

At last the brigadier succeeded in checking their 
flight, in rallying them, and leading them again to the 
charge. In their turn the Afghans lost heart; and 
Abdula Khan, one of the chiefs whom Mohun Lall had 
marked out for assassination, being struck by a musket- 
ball, the Afghan cavalry, deprived of their commander, 
set spurs to their horses, and galloped back to the city, 
followed at full speed by the Afghan infantry. Had 
Elphinstone seized the opportunity to send in pursuit 
the troops whom he had retained in the cantonments, 
a complete victory might have been won, and the army 
saved. But he could not nerve himself to such an 
effort. Or had Shelton brought back his division to 
the camp, the honour of the British flag would have been 
preserved intact. But, for some unexplained reason, 
he prepared to halt. The enemy recovered from their 
alarm, and largely reinforced, returned to the attack. 
It was pressed with so much vigour, and with such a 
superiority of weapon, that the British troops once more 
abandoned the field, and took to flight, hotly pursued 
by the Afghan horse and foot. So hotly pursued, that 
they got mixed up with their enemies, and the Afghans 
might easily have swept on and captured the canton- 
ments, if they had knowm the fulness of their triumph. 
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were resolutely rejected. ‘We shall meet then,’ said 
Sultan Mohamed, ‘on the field of battle.’ ‘At all 
events,’ replied Macnaghten coolly, ‘ we shall meet at 
the day of judgment.’ And so the conference ended. 

A week later a new actor appeared upon the stage 
in the person of Mohamed Akbar Khan, one of the 
sons of Dost Mohamed, a young man of bold and im- 
petuous temperament, not wdthout a genial disposition, 
but in moments of excitement uncontrollable in his 
ferocity. On his arrival at Kabul, the chiefs eagerly 
accepted him as the head of their confederacy. Nego- 
tiations with the British were renewed, but the terms 
continued to be such as British officers could not hear 
without indignation. Yet their position was daily grow- 
ing more desperate through failure of provisions ; and 
Akbar Khan, seizing at once the key of the situation, 
threatened death to every Afghan detected in suppl)'’- 
ing the enem)^ with any description of food. Our troops, 
wan and half-star\'ed, grew incapable of strenuous exer- 
tion ; and the envoy, perceiving that the army would 
soon perish of famine, renewed his suggestion that it 
should withdraw to the Bala Hissar. When the Sfeneral 
put aside this sound counsel. Sir William advised that 
the troops should be sent out to forage, musket in hand; 
but the general had no confidence in them, and urged 
the resumption of negotiations. And as disaster fol- 
lowed disaster, and the soldiers sank dail}'' into a deeper 
depression, there was no resource for the unfortunate 
envoy but to make the best terms he could with the 
Afghan chiefs. On the morning of the i ith of Decern- 

o o 

ber there was just one da)''’s supply of food for the 
fighting men ; and IMacnaghten, with a hea^y heart, 
drew out the rough draft of a treat}*, and met the Afghan 
chiefs in conference. After a debate of two hours, its 
main provisions were accepted ; nameh*. That the Bri- 
tish troops at Kabul, Jellalabad, Ghazni, and Kandahar 
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have been almost compelled to avenge our fate at 
whatever cost. We shall part with the Afghans as 
friends, and I feel satisfied that an}* government vdiich 
may be established hereafter will always be disposed 
to cultivate a good understanding with us. A retreat 
without terms would have been impracticable. It is 
true, that by entering into terms, we are prevented 
from undertaking the conquest of the entire countr}* — 
a measure which, from my knowledge of the views of 
government, I feel convinced would never be resorted 
to, even were the means at hand.’ 

This statement, while justifying Sir William Mac- 
naghten’s individual action, shows how thoroughly he 
had mistaken the Afghan character. At the time he 
was writing in such easy confidence of parting with the 
Afghans as friends, they were prepared to violate the 
treat}'- they had signed, and to prevent the British army 
from leaving the countr}*. The Bala Hissar was evacu- 
ated on the 13th, and its garrison retired to the canton- 
ments ; but they were harassed by the insurgents on the 
road, and a considerable portion of their stores was 
destroyed. No provisions were supplied, or, at least, 
the quantity was so small as not to satisfy the hunger 
of our troops. Frequently it was interrupted by a rabble 
of robbers and fanatics who surrounded the canton- 
ments, and who might have been dispersed by a few 
rounds of grape shot, if the militar}* authorities had 
possessed a particle of energ}^ 

‘ The Serah Sungh gateway,’ writes Captain J ohnson, 

‘ through which all supplies come in, is daily infested 
by parties of Afghans calling themselves ghazis, or 
fighters for religion. They are, without exception, the 
most barefaced, impertinent scoundrels under the sun. 
Armed with swords, daggers, and matchlocks, they 
acknowledge no chief, but act independently; they taunt 
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fulty^read, however, the wily character of his foe, and 
bewildered by the anxieties of his position, he suffered 
himself to be overreached in the hazardous game he 
was playing. 

On the evening of the 22nd of December, Ahbar 
Khan sent Major Skinner, his prisoner, with two envo3*s, 
to submit a series of new proposals to Sir William. 
Our envoy had been cautioned not to treat separately 
with the 5'oung Barukzye chief, and had been apprised 
that a snare was spread for his destruction. But the 
conditions were enticing, and protracted uncertainty 
had rendered him desperate. One of the Sirdar’s offers, 
indeed — that of the head of Amin-ullah, a fierce and 
hostile chief, for a sum of mone}* — ^was indignantly re- 
j ected ; the others were eagerty accepted. , These were : 
That Akbar Khan and the Ghilzais should unite with 


the British troops, and attack the fort of Mohamed 
Shah ; that the British army should remain until the 
spring, and then retire of its own accord ; that Shah 
Sujah should enjoy the title of king, and Akbar Khan 
become his wuzier, with an annuity from the British 
government of four lakhs of rupees, and an immediate 
payment of thirty lakhs. The extravagance of these 
proposals should have warned Macnaghten against 
entertaining them ; but the sanguineness of his dispo- 
sition misled him. He made haste to accept them, 
signifying his assent in a Persian paper written b}* his 
own hand. With this the Afghan delegates returned to 
Akbar, accompanied b}?" Major Skinner. 


On the following morning he revealed the new 
treaty to General Elphinstone and Captain Mackenzie, 
both of whom pronounced it a plot, and endeavoured to 


dissuade him from attending the conference which Akbar 
Khan had suggested. ‘ Let me alone for that,’ replied 
the envoy, ‘ dangerous though it be ; if it succeeds, 
it is worth all risks ; the rebels have not fulfilled one 
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and liis companions were suddenly seized from behind. 
A scene of terrible confusion followed. The ofiicers 
were compelled each to mount a horse ridden by an 
Afghan chief, and were soon running the gauntlet of a 
crowd of fanatical Ghazis. who struck at them as they 
passed. Captain Trevor unfortunately fell off and was 
cut to pieces. LauTence and hlackenzie, however, 
reached iNIohamed Khan's fort alive. 


The envoy, meanwhile, was struggling desperately 
with Akbar Khan. ' The look of wondering horror.' 
says Kaye.'' ‘ that sat upon his upturned face will not 
be forgotten by those who saw it to their dring days. 
The only words he was h.eard to utter were. “Az'oarac 
Khoda” (“ For God's sake"). They were, perhaps, 
the last words spoken by one of tlie bra\'est gentlemen 
that ever fell a sacrihce to his erring faitli in otliers. 
He ha.d struggled from the hrst manfullv against his 
doom, and now these last manful struesrles cost die 
poor cliief his life. Exasperated past all control by 
the resistance of his victim, whom he designed onlv to 
seize, t Akbar IGian drew a pistol from his girdle — one 
of those pistols for the gift of which only a little while 


before he had profusely thanked the envov — and shot 
!Ma.cnagrhten tliroug'n me bodv. kMiether tiie nxetched 
man died on the spot., or whetlier he was slain by die 
infuriated Ghazis. who now oressed eageriv fonvard. is 
not verc cleariv known : but these misera'oie fanatics 
hung- tliemselves upon tlie prostrate body of the Englis'n 
gentleman, and ha.cked it to pieces witli their knives.'' 

It might have been supposed that tliis gloom}' inci- 
dent wo'uid eitlier have roused the British commanders 
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the chiefs pretended to guarantee, he left it open to 
the government to repudiate them. The next step 
was to surrender the guns, an indignity which even the 
generals felt keenly, and afterwards the hostages were 
delivered up ; namely. Captains Walsh and Drummond, 
and Lieutenants AVebb and AVarburton, in addition to 
Lieutenants Con oily and Airey, who were already 
prisoners. On their part the Afghan chiefs released- 
Major Skinner and Captain Mackenzie. The ratified 
treaty, to which were attached the seals of eighteen of the 
Afghan chiefs, was sent in on the 4tli of January; and 
with it came messages from friendly Afghans to the 
effect that preparations were being made to attack the 
British troops as soon as they left their cantonments, 
and that Akbar Khan had sworn to annihilate all but 
one soldier, who was to be allowed to reach Jellalabad 
with the story of a British army’s destruction. 

The safeguard promised by the chiefs had not 
arrived, but on the morning of the 6th of January, 
1842, the British army, about 4,500 strong, with 1 1,000 
camp-followers, beaten and humiliated, marched out of 
cantonments, and began its disastrous retreat towards 
Hindustan. 

Two hours after midnight the rearguard, who had 
been under arms since eight in the morning, encamped 
on the right bank of the river, near Begrami. They 
had been fiercely attacked on leaving cantonments, and 
had left fifty of their numbers dead or dying in the snow, 
while two of their guns had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. Their march had not covered more than five or 
six miles, but it had been long enough to fill them with 
dark forebodings of the fate that was to befall them. 
The roadway was lined with dying wretches, stricken by 
the terrible cold. The miserable people of Hindustan, 
the weaker women and young children, had already' 
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begun to lay themselves down to perish in the snow. 
Even the sepoys were falling on the line of march, and 
awaiting death in silence. Major Pottinger, and other 
officers had advised that all the old horse clothing, and 
all similar material, should be cut into strips, and rolled 
round the soldiers’ feet and ankles after the Afghan 
fashion, as a better protection against pbw than hard 
•leather shoes. But no heed was given to so simple a 
measure of precaution, and within a few hours the frost 
did its work. 

‘ The night,’, says Kaye, ‘ was one of suffering and 
horror. The snow lay deep on the ground. There was 
no order — no method in anything that was done. The 
different regiments encamped anyviffiere. Soldiers and 
camp-followers were huddled together in one inextric- 
able mass of suffering humanity. Horses, camels, and 
Baggage-ponies were mixed up confusedly with them. 
Nothing had been done to render more endurable the 
rigour of the northern winter. The weary wretches 
lay down to sleep — some never rose again ; - others 
awoke to find themselves crippled for life by the biting 
frost. 

‘ The morning dawned, and without any orders, 
without an attempt to restrain them, the camp-followers 
and baggage struggled on ahead, and many of the 
sepoys went on with them. Discipline was fast dis- 
appearing, The regiments were dwindling down to the 
merest skeletons. It was no longer a retreating army ; 
, it was a rabble in chaotic flight. The enemy were press- 
ing on our rear, seizing our baggage, capturing our 
guns, cutting up all in their way. Our soldiers, weary, 
feeble, and frost-bitten, could make no stand against the 
fierce charges of the Afghan horsemen. It seemed that 
the whole rearguard would be speedily cut off. All 
thoughts of effectual resistance were at an end. There 
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was nothing- now to be hoped for but from the forbear- 
ance of the Afghan chiefs.’ 

Had the army pushed on with all possible rapidit}^ 
and cleared the passes, a considerable number might 
have been saved. But with almost incredible fatuity, 
the general halted the second night at Butkak. Akbar 
tlien appeared on the scene, with 600 horsemen, and 
demanded additional hostages as security for the evacu- 
ation of Jellalabad. hlajor Pottinger, Captain Law- 
rence, and Captain Colin Mackenzie were placed in his 
hands ; and the doomed army resumed its wear)' march. 
Its route lay through the stupendous pass of the Khurd- 
Kabul. This mountain gorge, live miles in length, is 
seldom penetrated by the rays of the sun ; and a moun- 
tain torrent tumbles through it, over which the road 
crosses and re-crosses eight-and-twenty times. Into 
its recesses poured the motley mob of soldiers and 
camp-followers, pursued by fanatic Ghilzais, who openly 
laughed at the orders of Akbar Khan, and harassed the 
fugitives with their unerring jezails. It was a scene of 
indiscriminate massacre. Three thousand men are said 
to have perished under the enemy’s fire, or to have fallen 
from sheer exhaustion, and been slaughtered by the 
Afghan knives. It is painful to think that through the 
midst of this carnage rode delicately-nurtured English 
ladies, on horseback or in camel-panniers, vainly seeking 
to keep their children before their eyes, and losing them 
too often in the disorder and bewilderment of the march. 

Another night was passed in the snow. In the 
morning Akbar Khan reappeared, offered a supply of 
provisions, and ad^nsed the general to halt. In spite 
of the strong remonstrances of Brigadier Shelton and 
his principal officers, Elpliinstone acted upon the in- 
sidious counsel ; and an entire day was wasted, when 
a swift march would have got the troops clear of the 
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under his protection. This last indl.^^uity \vas scorn fullr 
rejected ; and vrhat v;as left of the once victorious army 
of Kabul descended the steep declivities of the Huft- 
Kotui into a narrow defile, crowded with the dead bodies 
of the soldiers and camp-followers who had pushed 
on in advance of the column. The enemy poured a 
destructive fire into their rear, until Shelton turned at 
bay vdth a few Europeans. But for his intrepid courage 
and energ}' in repelling the assailants, it is probable, 
says Eyre, that the vrhole would ha.ve been sacrificed. 

On reaching Jugdulluk a conference was held with 
Ahbar Khan, 'who undertook to supply the famishing 
troops with provisions and water on condition that he 
retained Generals Elphinstone and Shelton and Captain 
Johnson as hostages for the evacuation of Jellalabad. 
There was nothing to be done but to submit. It was 
soon seen, ho'wever, that Akbar was powerless to keep 
hisword. In vain he threatened and cajoled the Ghilzais; 
their lust of blood was unsatisfied, and the\' pursued 
their murderous 'work. At eight on the evening of the 
1 2th, the remnant of the army, about 145 men in all, 
resumed the fatal march, and arrived at the JugduHuk 
Pass, vrhich the enemy had obstructed with a barrier 
of bushes and branches of trees. Though hampered 
hy the shrieking crowd of camp-followers, our British 
soldiers defended themselves with stem fortitude, and 
sold their lives dear!}'. Aas ! they were overpowered 
by numbers, and only some twent}' officers and forty- 
five men struggled on to Gandarauk. Here another 
sanguinary' conflict took place, the last ; for this small 
company of heroes could not long prevail against the 
multitude of their enemies, and with the exception of 
two officers and a few privates, who were taken prisoners, 
they perished, sword in hand. 

hleanvrhile, seven officers and five privates Bad 
pushed on from Surkhab, which lies betrveen Jugdulluk 
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gallantly sustained a rigorous blockade, in the belief 
that the Indian authorities would not fail to despatch a 
relieving force. And. indeed, when the news reached 
India of the disaster which had overtaken the Kabul 


army, after some hesitation on the part of Lord Auck- 
land, all the troops that could be spared from northern 
India were pushed forward to Peshawer. The arriwil of 
Lord Ellenborough at Calcutta on the cSth of Februar}* 
brought theill-omened administration of Lord Auckland 
to an end ; and a wgorous and decisive spirit was soon 
aftenvards infused into our milita.r}' operations. 

General Pollock, who had been chosen — and no 
better choice could ha.ve been made — to command ‘ the 


army of retribution,' arrived at Peshawer on the 5fh of 
Febnia.r\'. He found the forces collected there in a state 


of mutiny and disorganisation : but his promptitude 
and hnnness speedily restored the bonds of discipline. 
By the beginning of April the arrival of reinforcements 
had raised the strength of the army to S,ooo men, and 
though this was scarcely adequate to the work that had 


to be done, the general, aware of tlie- distressed con- 
dition of the garrison of Jellalabad, resolved to ad\ance. 
On the 5th he left Peshawer, and prepared to attempt 
the passage of the formidable Khyber, in the face of 
lo.coD Khvberis. accustomed to mountain warfare. 


Dividing his arrav into three columns, he ordered the 


right and the left to scale the heights on either side, 
and sweeD them clear of the enemv. while he led the 


centre column into the pass itself. His plan was as 
brilliantly executed as it v.as well conceived. The 
British infantry clambered up the precipitous cliffs, and 
poured a hot fire upon the surprised and disconcerted 
Khvberis. who speechlv took to flight ; while Pollock, 
at the head of the centre column, destroyed the barrier 
erected at the mouth of the pass, and forced his way 
to All iMusjid. This notable feat of arms was accom- 
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to evacuate Kandaliar and retreat to the Indus, after 
demolishing- the defences and blowing up the gateways. 
The Commander-in-chief was directed to recall General 
Pollock’s army to Peshawer, but he was left the option 
of determining ‘ whether the troops, redeemed from 
the state of peril in which they had been placed in 
Afghanistan, and it may still be hoped not without the 
infliction of some severe blow* on the Afghan army, it 
would be justifiable again to put them forward for no 
other object than that of avenging our losses, and re- 
establishing our militan' character in all its original 
brilliancy.’ Sir Jasper Nichols, the Commander-in- 
chief, had never been in favour of the Afghan expe- 
dition ; and he hastened to order General Pollock to 
withdraw ever}* British soldier to Peshawer, unless he 
had brought the negotiation for the release of the 
prisoners to such a climax that the retirement of the 
army would endanger its success, or was expecting an 
attack from Kabul. 

General Pollock, -who combined a g-ood deal of 
statesmanlike shrewdness with his militar}* capacity, 
represented strongly that the withdrawal of the army 
in existing circumstances would be regarded as a vir- 
tual defeat, and destroy the prestige of the British arras. 
He protested also against the abandonment of measures 
for the recover}* of the prisoners. And he ingeniously 
added that, for the present, and perhaps for some 
months, he would be prevented by want of carriage- 
cattle from quitting Jellalabad. This suggestion fur- 
nished him with an excuse for continuing to hold his 
ground, until, as he hoped, another change in Lord 
Ellenborough’s views led to a more fortunate, result. 
In reply, the Governor- General consented to his re- 
maining at Jellalabad till October; and Pollock pro- 
ceeded to make the best use of the time at his disposal 
by opening negotiations for the ransom of the British 
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represented.’ They gladly took upon their shoulders 
the burden of that responsibilit}* which the Governor- 
General unfairly thrust upon them. They *were confi- 
dent in the spirit of their troops, they were provided 
with adequate equipment, and having concerted a plan 
of operations by which both were to reach the capita.! 
at the same time, and strike the last blow together, 
they prepared to advance. 

On the 20th of August Pollock left Jcllalabad at 
the head of 8,000 men. At Jugdulluk he fought a 
fierce but successful action with the Ghilzais, driving 
them from heights apparently inaccessible, and inflict- 
ing upon them a bloody defeat. This severe repulse, 
and the swift, bold movements of General Pollock,fiIled 
the Afghans with consternation ; and despatching his 
prisoners and hostages into Turkistan, Akbar Khan, 
with the principal Afghan chiefs and their followers, 
resolved upon a final effort for the defence of Kabul. 
For this purpose, they advanced to the pass of Tezeen, 
which, but a fev,* months before, had been the scene of 
a shameless massacre. Thev mustered 16,000 men, 
whom they posted in a position of considerable strength. 
Here, on the 13th, Pollock and his regiments met 
them, and if a finer body of men were seldom marshalled 
under a British standard, never were soldiers more 
aflame with the true battle ardour. All arms had a 
prospect of gaining distinction; the cavalry on the plain, 
the infantr}' on the hills, which were alive with Afghan 
marksmen, and the artiller)' everywhere. 

Intent on plunder, the Afghan horse poured into 
the valley ; but the British troopers, supported by* the 
native cavalr}-, yvere launched upon them, to syveep 
them afar in beyvildering rout, and pursue them yvith 
ay'enging sabres. The infantr}* clambered up the steep 
acclivities, heedless of the furious fire of the Afghan 
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With triumpliant steps, the victorious general pressed 
on to the formidable pass of the Khurd-Kabul. He 
threw out detachments of men to seize its heights, but 
the enemy, cowed and beaten, had made no effort to 
secure them. On the 14th he arrived at Butkhuk, 
and next day pitched his tents on the raceground at 
Kabul. The following morning, with his staff and a 
strong escort, he entered the Bala Hissar; and soon, 
amid ringing cheers and the well-known sounds of the 
national anthem, the British standard was planted on 
its summit. 


We must now trace the progress of General Nott. 
As soon as this brave commander had received Lord 
Ellenborough’s ‘ permissive ’ despatch of the 4th of 
July, and concerted measures with his brother general 
at Jellalabad, he prepared ‘ to retire to India by way of 
Kabul.’ Sending back Brigadier England with a por- 
tion of his army and the heavy guns, he evacuated 
Kandahar on the 7th of August, leaving the province 
in charge of Sufder Jung, the son of Shah Sujah. 
It is well to note that the inhabitants witnessed the 
departure of the British with regret, so admirable had 
been the good conduct and steady discipline of the 
troops. Little opposition was offered to the arm}^ as 

ground, and in their own peculiar style of warfare. It has been 
often said that our troops were maddened by the sight of the 
skeletons of their fallen comrades, and that they were carried 
onward by the irrepressible energy of revenge. It is true, that 
all along the line of country, from Gandamuk to Khurd-Kabul, 
there rose up before the eyes of our advancing countrymen 
hideous evidence of the great January massacre, enough to 
kindle the fiercest passions in the hearts of the meekest men. 
But I believe that if no such ghastly spectacles had lain in the 
path of the advancing army, the forward feeling would have 
glowed as strongly in the breast of every soldier of Pollock s 
forces.' — Kaye, History of the War in Afghanistan, ii., 5^0. 
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to protect, to view the abduction of the gates as a 
material outrage. The act mdcy be made use of by the 
priesthood to excite fanaticism against us ; but if the 
Barukzye chiefs could onty retain their darling play- 
thing, power, they would care little about the gates of 
Somnath. AVith Shah Sujah the case was different. 
As the representative of the Suddoz)'e family, aiming 
at the reconsolidation of monarchical power, he could 
not but view the demand of Ranjit Sinh for the gates 
as a national indignity, powerful!}’ affecting his own 
personal and political interests. At present, religious 
excitement is alone to be apprehended from our earn- 
ing off these trophies. I call them trophies, although 
assured that the}’ are spurious, for the belief in their 
genuineness is, politically considered, the same as if 
they really were so.’ 

Canxdng with him these strange memorials of vic- 
tor}% General Nott pushed northward upon Kabul. But 
on approaching hlydan, he encountered a large Afghan 
force, under two principal chiefs, strongly posted on the 
heights. He spent the 14th and 15th of September in 
dislodging them from these points of vantage ; and 
having completely broken down their defence, he con- 
tinued his march to Kabul, where he joined General 
Pollock. 

The general’s first object, after the occupation of the 
capital had been accomplished, was the deliverance of 
the British prisoners. Officers and ladies, with their 
children, had been suddenlv removed from Kabul on 
the 25th of August, and compelled to travel day and 
night, without an interval of repose, and insufhcicntly 
clothed and fed, to Bameean, on the other side of the 
snow-capped range of the Hindu Kush. Sir Richmond 
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■will, accustomed to rule, was never more strikingly 
manifested. 

Here is an interesting passage from jMajor Pottin- 
ger’s despatch to General Pollock: 


‘ On September i6th we marched to Topchi Bala, 
and encamped with the castles in our front, so that we 
could occup)' them, if need be. On the morning of the 
17th I received a letter from Sir Richmond Shakespear, 
informing me that he had reached Sir-i-Cheshmeh with 
610 Kuzzilbash horse, to our aid. We immediate!}' 
crossed the Kalu Pass, and marched to the castle of 
hlir Morad Beg, near the foot of the Hajgkak Pass, 
where we were joined b}- Sir Richmond Shakespear with 
the Kuzzilbash horsemen, who had marched ninety 
miles from Kabul over that mountainous countr}' in two 
marches. The 1 Sth, being supplied with seventy-seven 
horses b3'the Kuzzilbash and twelve by the Hazarehs, 
we managed to march to Gurdendewal ; at that place 
we learned that a bod}* of horse and foot from the Shek- 
hali and Ghorebund districts had marched on Ka!u to 
intercept us. On the 19th, with the same assistance as 
before, we marched to Thikanch, where we heard that 
the pass of Sufeyd Khak was occupied by the Afghans, 
intending to check us. Sir R. Shakespear immediately 
wrote to request tliat the British ofiicer — wlio, report 
also told us, was advancing in that direction — would 
occupA'thc pass, and to say we would, if opposed, hold 
out in some of the castles about, till relieved. On the 
morning of the 20th we marched, and found the cavalr}' 
of Sir R. Sale’s detachment at Kotc Ashru. and his 
infantr}* holding the heights, and had the pk-asurc of 
jo'ning his camp at Urgdicndeh, whence I proceeded 
with Hajor-gcne.ml Xott’s camp, and, rcniamin.g there- 


during the nigitt, iidned your.s this morning, 
given the Hacarch. chiefs, who joined us at firs 
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sions on llu‘ir revenue, niul on our innrcli back I paid 
for tlie nocc'^san* suj)f>lies lo tlic parly b}’ orders on the 
revenue to the amount of the supplies furnished.’ 

Amonq; the captives thus happily delivered were 
Lady .Sale and her dnuijhtcr, and their mcetinqf with 
General Sale was an incident never to be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. The entire compan}^ arrived 
in camp on the eV(Miing of the 2 isl, and were received 
witli a royal .<a!utc and the most enthusiastic acclama- 
tions. They included General Shelton (General Hlphin- 
stoiu; died in captivity), Colonel Palmer, Majors Pot- 
tinger anti Griffiths, twelve captains, three surgeons, 
nini! lieutenants, three ensigns, and twent3'-eight non- 
commissioned offuairs and privates. The females were 
Ladies Macnaghten and Sale, besides the wives of 
five officers and three })rivatcs. There remained only 
Captain Pygrave, who had been detained by Akbar 
Khan ; but he, too, arrived on the 27th, with a despatch 
from that formidable chief. 

Tlie remnants of the Alghan army had by this time 
collected in the highlands of the Kohistap, north of 
Kabul, under Amin-ullah Khan, who burned to renew 
the struggle. General Pollock determined, therefore, 
lo dislodge them from their fastnesses, and prevent 
their re-asscmbling in such force as to be dangerous. 
He ascertained that thc}^ had concentrated upon Istalif, 
a town of considerable importance, beautifully situated 
in a genial and fruitful valley, and accessible only across 
rangesof heights, separated by deep ravines, andcovered 
with orchards, gardens, and vineya,rds, which afforded 
admirable shelter for the Afghan marksmen. General 
Pollock despatched against their centre a division under 
General McCaskill ; but the plan of attack was really 
conceiv(*d and carried out by Captain (afterwards Sir 
Henry) Havelock. The troops, formed into two columns. 
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advanced with their accustomed steadiness in the face 
of a sharp fire from garden and orchard ; and then were 
united in a joint attack upon the village of Ismillah, 
which constituted the key of the enemy’s position. It 
was carried with a rush ; and sweeping onward resist- 
lessly, the British troops successively made themselves 
masters of all the enclosures, the forts, the heights, 
the suburbs, and finally of the town. The women and 
children in dismayed groups hastened to escape up the 
slopes of the mountains, but no attempt was made to 
pursue them. When, however, any bodies of armed 
men were seen to rally on the distant heights, some 
guns were dragged up the narrow paths, and brought 
to bear upon them. The success of the attack was 
complete. The Afghan arm)’- ceased to exist, and their 
last fortress was demolished. 

With the capture of Istalif closed the active opera- 
tions of the campaign. Akbar and the other chiefs 
principally involved in the insurrection had fled across 
the frontier, and sought refuge in Turkistan ; the 
prisoners had been recovered; the Afghan army beaten 
and dispersed ; the prestige of the British flag abund- 
antly vindicated. Thus the objects of the expedition 
had been achieved; and as winter was rapidly approach- 
ing, the generals resolved on the speedy evacuation of 
the country. Futteh Jung, the son of Shah Sujah, had 
seated himself on the throne ; but the British had care- 
fully refrained from promising him any support, and 
when it appeared that the Kuzzilbashas and other chiefs 
preferred his younger brother, Shah Pura, they offered 
no opposition. Before quitting the capital, Pollock 
desired to imprint there some significant mark of the 
visit of the ‘ army of retribution.’ After some hesita- 
tation he consented to spare the Bala Hissar, and re- 
solved to raze to the ground the great bazaar, where 
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the mutilated remains of Sir William Macnaghten had 
been exposed to the gaze of the mob. Such was the 
massiveness of the building that it would yield only 
to gunpowder, and its destruction occupied two days. 
Every effort was made to save the city from injury; but 
the impetuosity of the soldiers and camp-followers, who 
poured into it like a torrent, defied control. 

‘ That many excesses,’ says Kaye, ‘ were then com- 
mitted is not to be denied. The principal gates of the 
city were guarded ; but there were many other points 
of ingress, and our people streamed into the streets of 
Kabul, applied the firebrand to the houses, and pillaged 
the shops. Guilty and innocent alike fell under the 
heavy hand of the lawless retribution which was now 
to descend upon the inhabitants of Kabul. Many un- 
offending Hindus, who, lulled into a sense of delusive 
security by the outward re-establish ment of a govern- 
ment, had returned to the city and re-opened their shops, 
were now disastrously ruined. In the mad excitement of 
the hour friend and foe were stricken down by the same 
unsparing hands. Even the Chundarwal — where dwelt 
the friendly Kuzzilbashas — narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. Such excesses as were committed during the last 
three days of our occupation of Kabul must ever be 
deplored, as all human weakness and wickedness are 
to be deplored. But when we consider the amount of 
temptation and provocation ; when we remember that 
the' comrades of our soldiers and the brethren of our 
camp-followers had been foully butchered by thousands 
in the passes of Afghanistan ; when everywhere tokens 
of our humiliation; and of the trehchery and cruelty of 
the enemy, rose up before our people, stinging them 
past all endurance, and exasperating them beyond all 
control, wc wonder less that when the guilty city lay at 
their feet, they should not wholly have reined in their 
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passions, than that, in such an hour, they should have 
given them so little head.’ 


The time of departure had now arrived. On the 
1 2th of October the army began its homeward march 
in three divisions, commanded by Generals Pollock, 
McCaskill, and Nott respectively. A light corps, under 
General Sale, was thrown forward in advance, to clear 
the country, and occupy the heights of the Khurd- 
Kabiil Pass. Pollock’s division reached Jugdulluk 
on the 1 6th without any serious annoyance from the 
enemy. General McCaskill’s was less fortunate; while 
General Nott’s was much delayed by the exhaustion of 
the baggage-cattle, of which advantage was taken by 
numerous bodies of Ghilzals to deliver several fierce 
attacks. They were, of course, repulsed ; but the 
British loss amounted to twelve killed and forty-nine 
wounded. 

From Jugdulluk the divisions proceeded separately, 
with an interval of a day’s march between them; so that 
they arrived at Jellalabad on the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th 
in succession. The demolitionof that celebrated strone- 
hold occupied three days. On the 27th, General Pol- 
lock’s division marched out of the ruins, followed on the 
29th by McCaskill and Nott. No time was lost in 
getting clear of the passes. Some annoyance was 
inflicted by the Khyberis, for McCaskill and Nott 
omitted to adopt General Pollock’s precaution, and 
cover the heights before entering the defile. At night, 
therefore, the Kh3'’beris attacked the rear, and a con- 
test ensued, in which two officers and a considerable 
number of men fell, and tw^o guns w^ere lost. These, 
however, were recaptured on the following da}^ 

The fortress of Ali Musjid having been destroyed, 
the three divisions pushed on to Peshawer, where they 
were reunited. On the 17th of November they crossed 
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the utter prostration of an unholy policy, much, at 
different times, has been written in the course of this 
narrative; much more might now be written, in con- 
clusion, of the mighty political and military errors 
which were baptized in the blood and tears of our un- 
haj^py countr)nnen. These errors are so patent, are 
so intelligible, that I do not now propose to enlarge 
upon them. ... It is on record, by the admission 
of Lord Auckland himself, that when our friendly con- 
nection with Afghanistan was brought suddenly to a 
violent and disastrous termination, it had cost the natives 
of India, whose stewards we are, more than eight millions 
of money. To this are to be added the cost of the 
great calamity itself, and the expenses of the war of 
retribution. All this enormous burden fell upon the 
revenues of India, and the countiy is still groaning 
under the weight. And what have we gained ? The 
expedition across the Indus was undertaken with the 
object of erecting in Afghanistan a barrier against en- 
croachment from the west. The advance of the British 
army was designed to check the aggressions of Persia 
on the Afghan frontier, and to baffle Russian intrigues, 
by the substitution of a friendly for an unfriendly power 
in the countries be5^ond the Indus. And now, after all 
this waste of blood and treasure, a Persian army is at 
Plerat, and every town and village of Afghanistan is 

bristling with our enemies The Afghans are an 

unforgiving race ; and ever}^vhere from Kandahar to 
Kabul, and from Kabul to Peshawer, are traces of the 
injuries we have inflicted upon the tribes. There is 
scarcely a family In the country wfflich has not the blood 
of kindred to revenge upon the accursed Feringhis.’ 

There are not wanting critics In whose opinion these 
censures are directly applicable to the policy which in 
1878 resulted in a second Afghan war. 



BOOK VIII. 




THE SEPOY MUTINY. 

The causes of that memorable outbreak in 1857, which 
seemed destined, at first, to shake to its very founda- 
tions our Indian empire, do not seem to lie beyond the 
perception of the contemporary historian. For the 
Sepoy Mutin)’’, we must remember, was not a national 
movement. Had it been such, a handful of Europeans 
could never have held their ground. It was simply the 
revolt of a class ; of that native soldiery which had long 
been injudiciously pampered and petted into insubor- 
dination. Upon this class various unfavourable influ- 
ences were brought to bear at a peculiarly critical 
period, when the British army in India was numerically 
weak, loosely organised, and dispersed over a wide 
area of country without any regard being paid to strate- 
getical considerations, or to the probabilities of internal 
commotion. The Crimean War involved a long series 
of disasters which shook the sepoy’s belief in our 
superior military power. Our losses before Sebastopol 
’ had been greatly exaggerated by the voice of rumour, 
so that he was led to a conviction that our national 
resources were nearly exhausted. Moreover, he began 
to fear that, in default of a sufficient number of white 
regiments, the British government would send its sepoy 
battalions across the sea, across that ‘black water’ 
which the Hindu regards with undefinable dread. His 
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This stor}'- the Brahmin told to his comrades, and 
before long it was known to ever)?’ sepoy at the depot. 
In an incredibly short time it was known to every 
sepoy in India. The horror which the tidings excited 
we can neither conceive nor describe, for such things 
lie beyond the range of British sympathies. The first 
overt act which revealed the indignant feelings of our 
soldiery took place at Barrackpur, a military station 
sixteen miles from Calcutta, where night after night the 
skies were reddened by incendiary fires. Excitement 
next showed itself at Berhampur. The native regiment 
mutinied, but was quickly silenced. Disaffection and 
alarm, however, spread from point to point, until at 
last the government awoke to the consciousness of the 
general ferment, and proceeded to inquire into its 
cause. This ascertained, steps were taken to counter- 
act the mischief that had been wrought; and strict 
orders were given that all cartridges should be issued 
free from grease, and the sepoys allowed to apply with 
their own hands whatever suitable mixtures they might 
prefer. It might have been supposed that the sepoy 
would have recognised with glad obedience the evident 
anxiety of the government to consult his religipus 
scruples. But the mischief had been done ; the lie had 
gone abroad, and accomplished its work. Not that the 
greased cartridge story was much in itself Only it was 
the spark that fell at the critical moment on a vast mass 
of inflammable material. The mine had long been ready 
for explosion, and the greased cartridge fired the train. 

The storm broke on the loth of May at the great 
military station of Meerut. The Third (native) cavalry 
suddenly revolted, and was followed by the two infantry 
regiments (the nth and 20th) then in cantonments. 
Europeans were butchered remorselessly, whether of- 
ficers, soldiers, or civilians. A large European force 
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was posted at Meerut, and had it been promptly and 
vigorously utilised b)’’ General Hewit, the chief in com- 
mand, little doubt exists but that the mutineers might 
have been severel)'" punished, and the insurrection, per- 
haps, arrested. But he did nothing. The night of the 
loth and i ithof Maywas an awful night at Meerut. The 
rebels set fire to the European quarters, and massacred 
innocent women and children ; yet General Hewit made 
no effort to check their cruel wrath. Nor when, two 
thousand strong, they marched out on their way to 
Delhi, did he attempt to intercept or overtake them. 
To this extraordinary and heinous supineness the his- 
torian is compelled to attribute much of the disaster that 
afterwards overtook the British community in India. 

The mutineers reached Delhi early on the morning 
of the 1 2th. Gathering beneath the windows of the old 
king’s palace, they loudly demanded admittance, calling 
upon him to help them, and proclaiming that they had 
killed the English at Meerut, and had ‘ come to fight 
for the faith.’ 

They were welcomed with open arms by the sepoy 
regiments of ‘ the sacred city’ ; and the work of murder 
and destruction began afresh. So full of uproar and 
confusion was the scene that the old king was bewil- 
dered and terror-stricken. ‘ The murderers, with their 
blood-stained swords in their hands, went about boast- 
ing of their crimes, and calling upon others to follow 
their example. The courtyards and the corridors of 
the palace were swarming with the mutineers of the 
Third cavalry and of the Thirty-eighth, and soon the 
Meerut infantry regiments began to swell the dangerous 
crowd, whilst an excited Mohamedan rabble mingled 
with the sepoys and the palace guards. The troopers 
stabled their horses in the courts of the palace. The 
footmen, weary with the long night march, turned .the 
hall of audience into a barrack, and littered down on 
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the floor. Guards were posted all about the palace, 
and the wretched, helpless king found that his royal 
dwelling-house was in militar}' occupation.’ 

Swiftly perceiving the peril that threatened the 
British power, Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest, at 
the imminent risk of their lives, blew up the great 
Delhi magazine, and deprived the mutineers of the 
abundant resource the}?- would have found in its vast 
stores of munitions. Then those Feringhis, with their 
wives and children, who had escaped the blood-rage ot 
the revolted sepoys, hastened from Delhi as best they 
could; and the mutineers held undisputed possession 
of the imperial city, placed the old and infirm king of 
Delhi on the throne from which he had been deposed, 
and boasted that the British raj in India was at an end. 
Lord Canning, then Governor- General of India, with 
the two Lawrences, Sir Heniy’-and Sir John, were quick 
to grasp the exigencies of the crisis. They saw that 
the first and all-important measure pressing upon the 
Indian authorities was the recapture of Delhi ; that so 
long as the imperial city remained in the hands of the 
rebels, even though the mutiny might elsewhere be 
repressed, they would retain a centre and a rall}H[ng 
point, to which all the currents of disaffection would 
naturally converge ; that the possession of Delhi im- 
parted to a movement, which might otherwise have been 
regarded as a series of local outbreaks, a quasi-national 
character. To strike at Delhi was, therefore, to strike 
at the neck of the insurrection ; and there was good 
reason to believe that its recover}'- b}'- the British would 
insure an immediate collapse of ‘ the vital powers of 
rebellion.’ 

This was not the view taken b}’- the Commander- 
in-chief, the Honourable George Anson, who, becoming 
suddenly aware of the unpreparedness of the various 
military departments, and knowing the limited nature 
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train. The odds were all ag-ainst him ; but he had a 
work to do, and with all his energy^ prepared to do it. 
lie preseiwed his ardour and chivalrous courage, but 
he also preserved his prudence and composure : and 
when it was proposed to him to carry the cit}'- by a conp- 
dc-viain, he wisely refused. He saw that if he succeeded 
in storming Delhi, it must be done at a cost of life which 
would so weaken his little army that he would be unable 
to hold it. In truth, he knew that while professing to 
besiege Delhi, he was himself besieged. Day after day 
his position was attacked by superior numbers, with the 
utmost persistency. No other soldiers than the British 
could have stood their ground. ‘ They had no proper 
rest by night,’ says Mr. Rotton, ‘ the smallness of the 
force requiring so many for the ordinaiy pickets, and 
admitting scarcely of any relief for any length of time 
together, while those who were in camp often slept under 
arms, not knowing the moment when their services might 
be urgently required. At first, it was literally nothing 
but fighting by day, and watching and expecting to 
renew the conflict by night, and in the discharge of both 
duties you could not fail, from frequent visits to the 
pickets, to recognise the same hands everlastingly em- 
ployed in the same work.’ 

On the 1 2th of June the enemy attacked the left of 
the British position, but were rapidly driven back. On 
the 13th and 15th they again assailed, sqid with equal 
ill fortune, Hindu Rao’s House. On the t yth, a detach- 


ment of our men attacked and destro3’'ed a sepoy battery 
which threatened to enfilade the Ridge. | On the 19th, 
the sepoys passed the Subzi-mundi,and stole round into 
our rear ; but were met and repulsed af/ter very heavy 
fighting. They repeated the attack in greater force on 
the 23rd of June, the centenary of Plassey ; and a fierce 
struggle ensued which lasted the whole Iday, and tried 
to the utmost the vigour and resolution of Sir Harry 
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vigilance on the part of its defenders. But they pre- 
served their cheerfulness of spirit. ‘ I never saw/ said 
a veteran, ‘ British soldiers in camp so joyous. They 
walk and run about, in the afternoon and evening, when 
the rain and Bandy are at rest, as though they had 
nothing serious to do. Nor has it ever occurred to them 
that there was anything doubtful in the conflict.’ Their 
confidence swelled into a fiery enthusiasm when, on the 
7th of August, that brilliant warrior. Brigadier Nichol- 
son, arrived in camp at the head of a column of 2,500 
fine European and Sikh troops. A cry to be led against 
the enemy immediate^ arose ; but before any decisive 
operations could be attempted with a view to cariyfing 
the city, Nicholson had a special service to perform. A 
long-expected siege-train was coming up from Feroze- 
pur ; and it was ascertained that the enemy had sent 
out a strong force to intercept it. Nicholson was de- 
spatched to cut this force to pieces. He left the camp 
earlyon themorningof the25thof August, and marched, 
in heavy rain, and along roads which were no better 
than swamps, towards Nujufgurh. Coming up with the 
enemy, protected by a couple of villages and a serai in 
their front, he threw his European troops against the 
serai, while his native battalions attacked the villages. 
‘ The resistance was resolute, the conflict desperate. 
The heroism which was displayed by our people was 
emulated by the enemy. The sepoys fought well, and 
sold their lives dearly. There was a sanguinar}’ hand-to- 
hand encounter. Many of the gunners and the drivers 
w^ere bayoneted or cut down in the battery, and those 
wEo escaped limbered up and made, in hot haste, for the 
bridge crossing the Nujufgurh Canal. But the attacking 
party pressed closel}'- upon them. The sw'-ampy state of 
the ground was fatal to the retreat. The leading gun 
stuck fast in the morass, and impeded the advance of 
those in the rear. Then our pursuing force fell upon 
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carmnof tlie Kaslimir Gate. The men advanced brisklv, 
led by a part}’ of Engineers, who were charged to blow 
in the gate with powder-bags. This part}' consisted of 
Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, Sergeants Carmichael, 
Burgess, and Smith. Home went first, and, vith his 
bugler, leaped into the ditch. The enemy, liaHng dis- 
covered their design, opened a rapid shower of musketr}' 
upon them, but without interrupting the march of this 
forlorn hope to the goal of their desires. The fire grew 
hotter. Home planted his bag ; but Carmichael, as he 
advanced with his powder on his shoulder, was stricken 
by a fatal musket ball. Smith, springing forward, planted 
the poor fellow's bag in position, placed his own, and 
made readvthe fuzes for lioj-htinsf. AVith a slow match 
in his hand Salkeld stood ready, aye ready: but as he was 
igniting it, he too was shot down, with a bullet in his arm 
and another in his leg. He held out the match to Smith, 
but Burgess, who stood close by, took it, and attempted 
to light it. He failed; and Smith was in the act of pass- 
ing to him a box of lucifer matches, when Burgess fell, 
shot through the body. Smith then struck a light, and 
in his turn was about to apply it, when a portfire, which 
had been flung aside as worthless, suddenly exploded in 
his face. Concealed by smoke and dust he crept do'vn 
into the ditch, just as a tremendous clash and clang indi- 
cated the force of the explosion. It shattered the gate, 
and made wav for the men of the third column to qfo on 
to their terrible work. 

Groping in the ditch, amidst the fragments of falling 
ma.sonr}'. Smith placed his hand on some one whom he 
could not discern, and asked, ‘ Who are you ? ’ He was 
answered by Lieutenant Home, who said he was iin- 
liUrt. As soon as the dust had partially cleared, the}' 
went to the relief of Salkeld; Home, having given some 
brandy from his flask to him and Burgess, left them in 
charge of Smith, while he went forward with the column. 
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Smith and the bugler contrived to bind up Salkcld’s 
wounds, and after awhile he was carried back to the 
camp, while Burgess was removed to the hospital, 

Havingcarried the gate, the third column, supported 
by the reser\'e, poured into the imperial city, and fought 
its way forward with desperate courage, until it took up 
its position at a point near St. James’s Church. The 
fourth column, under Major Reid, advanced to Kishen- 
gunje; but its gallant commander being disabled by a 
shot in the head, it lost heart, and fell back before the 
heavy pressure of the enemy, who, but for a dashing 
cavalr}" charge led by Hope Grant, would probably 
have pushed their success so far as to menace the left 
of the British camp. 

The troops were spent with long fighting, and as the 
day was declining, it became necessaiy’- to decide on 
what was next to be done. In that fierce day’s work 
they had lost 273 killed and 872 wounded. The general 
was dismayed by this great sacrifice, and when, with his 
staff, he rode down to the city, the first thought that not 
unnaturally occurred to himAvas, that to save his columns 
from destruction they must be Avithdrawn to the Ridge. 
But on inquiring of Baird Smith if it Avere possible for 
them to hold the positions they had taken, hcAvas bluntly 
ansAA^ered, ‘ They must do so,’ and he thereupon accepted 
the decision. The men, meanAvhile, in their combined 
thirst and excitement, had fallen on the abundant sup- 
plies of intoxicating liquor in the city ; and grave fear 
arose lest their excess should hand them over as easy 
victims to an attack from the still formidable enemy. 
The general immediately ordered the destruction of the 
dangerous fluids ; and the streets soon ran Avith Avine, 
beer, and spirits. The soldiers recovered consciousness, 
and, on the morning of the i6th, displayed all their old 
fighting qualities. With the loss of only three men 
Avounded, the magazine AA^as captured. From point to 
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point the rebels were driven, until hundreds of them, 
recognising that ‘ the game was up,’ poured out of the 
city, and dispersed afar. The Lahore Gate fell on the 
'19th, and on the following day the palace was captured, 
and the siege of Delhi at an end. No one found within 
the imperial precincts was spared ; and it is painful to 
record that on that last day of the prolonged struggle 
much blood was shed of the innocent and unarmed and 
peaceable. 

Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, a partisan leader of 
dauntless temper, was despatched, with fifty of his 
troopers, to secure the persons of the royal family, who 
were known to be concealed within the precincts of the 
vast buildings known as Humayoun’s Tomb. There the 
white-haired, feeble old man who represented the proud 
dynasty of the Mogul emperors, with his queen and their 
son, surrendered to the English cavalry officer; and 
followed by a vast crowd, were removed to Delhi, and 
given in charge of the principal civil authority. Hodson 
then rode away to hunt down the Shakzadahs, some of 
the king’s sons and kinsmen, who still lay at Humay- 
oun’s Tomb. They made no attempt at resistance, 
asked only that their lives might be spared ; and when 
Hodson refused to make any terms, came out in covered 
bullock-carts, and were sent on towards Delhi, guarded 
by our troopers on both sides of the way. Hodson 
tarried to command the six thousand natives assembled 
in or around the tomb to lay down their arms, and then 
galloped fonvard to overtake the escort'. He saw a 
crowd pressing upon the cavalr}^ and formed the idea 
' that a rescue would be attempted. Not shrinking from 
any responsibility, and fully bt-lieving it a righteous act 
of retribution, he resolved on slaying his prisoners. The 
wretched princes were ordered to quit their cart, and 
strip themselves to their undervestments. With fear and 
trembling they obeyed, and were ordered back to the 
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cart. Then Hodson snatched a carbine from one of his 
sowars, and coolly and calml}’’ put his captives to death. 

The deed was one which history will not attempt to 
defend or even to excuse ; and who will not regret that 
with so dark a record we must close the narrative of one 
of the most glorious episodes in the annals of our race, 
the siege and recapture of Delhi ? 

The Sepoy Mutiny covered so extensive an area that, 
in the space at our disposal, it is impossible for us to 
trace its various aspects. Nor, indeed, is this necessary 
or desirable, as everywhere the leading features were the 
same. Tell the tale as briefly or as tenderly as we may, 
it still remains a tale of treachery and massacre. On 
the other hand, it is a tale of courage and endurance, 
so far as it involves the conduct of the English resi- 
dents. No chapter in the history of our race is illum- 
inated by nobler deeds — deeds of unassuming heroism, 
chivalrous self-sacrifice, unparalleled constancy, and 
brilliant valour. Taken by surprise, suddenly assailed 
by men whom they had implicitly trusted, scattered 
over the vast area of rebellion in isolated groups, un- 
provided w;th adequate means of defence, they seldom 
failed to exhibit the highest qualities of manhood. Nor 
can less praise be given to our women, our wives and 
daughters and sisters, who, in the most terrible and 
novel circumstances, menaced by the most disastrous 
of fates, subjected to the severest hardships, and with 
the din of battle around them, displayed an unfailing 
fortitude and serenity. 

It is allowable to affirm, perhaps, that, next to Delhi, 
the chief, or,. at least, the most pathetic interest of the 
Mutiny centres in Cawnpur and Lucknow. These are 
the three places which naturally rise to every English- 
man’s recollection when he is reminded of the great 
militar)^ insurrection of 1857. And, therefore, having 

Y 
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sketched the siege of Delhi, we naturally pass on to 
relate the incidents which have invested Cawnpur and 
Lucknow with so enduring a renown. 

When the Mutiny broke out, the officer in command 
of the Cawnpur division was Major-general Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, K.C.B., a veteran of seventy-five, who is 
described as worshipping his sepoys, and speaking their 
language like themselves. However this may be, about 
the 20th of May he observed alarming signs of dis- 
affection among the native soldiers at Cawnpur, which 
induced him to telegraph to Lucknow for immediate 
reinforcements of European troops. This was a prudent 
step, but unfortunately he was at the same time guilty 
of one of the highest imprudence. He requested the 
assistance of the Maharaja of Bithur, better known as 
the Nana, a man who had a grievance against the 
British government^ and an unfavourable reputation 
for sensuality, but whose consummate address and pro- 
fuse hospitality had won him the suffrages of Anglo- 
Indian society. On the 22nd of May, two guns and 
three hundred men, cavalry, and infantry, furnished by 
the Maharaja, entered Cawnpur. 

There were some among the Europeans at Cawn- 
pur, however, who demurred to the excessive confidence 
placed in a discontented Mahratta ; and at their insti- 
gation General Wheeler reluctantly set to work to pro- 
vide some means of defence. A mud wall, four feet 
high, was raised around the buildings which composed 
an old militar}^ hospital ; this was armed with ten 
guns, and a supply of provisions was slowly collected. 
While the intrenchment was in progress, Azimulah, the 

® His real name was Sirik Dhundu Punth, and he was of 
the lowest extraction. Baji Rao, Peishwa of Poona, adopted 
him ; and the Nana’s grievance was that the Calcutta authorities 
refused to continue to him the pension they had allowed to the 
Peishwa. 
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Nana’s conficlcntial and unscrupulous agent and emis- 
sary, inquired of a British ofiicer, ‘ What do you call 
that place you are making in the plain ?’ ‘I am sure 
I don’t know,’ was the reply. ‘ It should be called,’ 
suggested Ar.imulah, ‘the Fort of Despair.’ ‘No, 
no,’ exclaimed the Englishman ; ‘ we will call it the 
Fort of Victor)*’; a remark which Azimulah received 
‘ with an air of incredulous assent.’ 

During the closing days of May the symptoms of 
disaffection and insubordination increased, and our 
countrymen at Cawnpur, as at so many other stations, 
sat, pistol in hand, awaiting a catastrophe which they 
knew to be inevitable. On the 3rd of June, under- 
standing that some alarm prevailed at Lucknow, Sir 
Hugh Wheeler despatched thither two officers and 
fift3'mcn of the 84lh foot; thus, not only sending back 
the Lucknow reinforcement that had arrived during the 
previous week, but increasing it by a detachment from 
his own scanty command. On the following night the 
explosion occurred. The and Native Cavalry were the 
first to rise; their example was immediately followed 
by the i st Native Infantry, and, after some hesitation, by 
the 53rd and 56th. Throwing off all disguise, the Nana 
placed himself at their head, and having been saluted 
as their raja, proceeded to invest the rude asylum in 
which the Europeans of Cawnpur, soldiers and civilians, 
had taken shelter. They were accompanied by some 
natives who had remained loyal to their flag ; and in 
all a thousand souls had assembled in the two single- 
storied barracks surrounded by Sir Hugh Wheeler’s 
, mud wall. F our hundred and sixty-five were men ; their 
wives and grown daughters Avere about two hundred 
and eighty in number, and their little ones at least as 
many. All Avho could bear arms, some twenty score, 
were quickly mustered, and told off in companies under 
their respective officers; sentries were placed, arms 

Y 2 
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and ammunition given out. This small force saw itself 
surrounded by a regiment of excellent cavalry, a de- 
tachment of artillery, and three battalions of trained 
Bengal sepoys, and might well despair of being able to 
hold their own until relief arrived. They went to their 
task, however, with resolute and manly hearts. 

Having plundered the city and cantonment, and 
murdered all the defenceless Christian people on whom 
they could lay hands, the rebels began the attack upon 
Sir Hugh Wheeler’s position. About noon, on June 6th, 
a round shot fell within the British intrenchments, and 
warned their defenders to be upon the alert. As the 
day wore on, the enemy’s guns poured in shot after 
shot with dreadful rapidity and accuracy ; and the fatal 
defects of the site which the general had chosen be- 
came only too deplorably conspicuous. The Dragoon 
Hospital was entirely commanded by large and solid 
buildings, situated at a distance of three to eight hun- 
dred yards ; and these buildings afforded the assailants, 
whose numbers were hourly swelled by the disaffected 
and adventurous from all the neighbouring country, at 
least as effective a protection as their improvised forti- 
fications afforded the defenders. Showers of bullets 
rained from roof and window throughout the hours of 
daylight, while, after dusk, troops of sepoys hovered 
about within pistol-shot, and alarmed the night with 
continual volleys of musketry. 

Mr. Trevelyan remarks that the annals of warfare 
contain no episode so painful as the story of this melan- 
choly conflict. There maybe some exaggeration in such 
an assertion ; but assuredly the narrative is intensely 
tragical. ‘ The sun,’ he says, * never before looked on 
such a sight as. a crowd of women and children cooped 
within a small space, and exposed during twenty days 
and nights to the concentrated fire of thousands of 
muskets and a score of hcav}’- cannon. At first every 
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projectile -wliicli struck the barracks was the signal for 
heartrending shrieks and low wailing more heartrend- 
ing yet ; but, ere long, time and habit taught them to 
suffer and to fear in silence. Before the third evening 
ever\'’ door and window had been beaten in. Next went 
the screens, the piled-up furniture, and the internal 
partitions ; and soon shell and ball ranged at will 
through and through the naked rooms. Some ladies 
were slain outright by grape or round shot. Others 
were struck down by bullets. Many were crushed be- 
neath falling brickwork, or mutilated by the splinters 
which flew from shattered sash and panel. Happy were 
they whose age and sex called them to the front of the 
battle, and dispensed them from the spectacle of this 
passive carnage. Better to hear more distinctly the 
crackle of the sepoy musketry, and the groans of 
wounded wife and sister more faintly. If die they both 
must — such was the thought of more than one husband 
— it was well that duty bade them die apart.’ 

The horrors of the siege were aggravated by tbe 
intense heat of the Indian summer. ■ The June sun 
blazed like a vast ball of fire ; the June breeze scorched 
like the breath of a furnace. At'this season the wonted 
vigour and physical energy of Europeans always sink 
to a minimum ; and yet, at Cawnpur, they were called 
upon to bear such a strain as they had never before 
experienced. Nobly was it borne ! Not a man deserted 
his post ; not a man flinched from the heavy burden 
laid upon him. The preponderant numbers that raged 
■ and raved around his weak defences never disturbed 
for a moment the equanimity of one of that band of 
heroes. He could be shaken only by the fear of what 
might and would happen to his wife and children if 
eventually his noble resistance should be overcome. 
The women were worthy of this anxiety ; no heroine of 
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romance or poetry, no Cornelia or Portia of the brave 
old Roman days, ever manifested a truer courage or 
more admirable patience. Amongst them may be 
singled out Mrs. Moore, the true-hearted wife of the 
officer. Captain Moore, whose chivalry had made him 
the acknowledged leader of the garrison. The warriors 

Avho fought underhimregardedher with unbounded sym- 
pathy, and fitted up for her use a little hut of bamboo, 
covered with canvas, in which she sdit for hours, bravely 
bearing the absence of her husband on some enter- 
prise of peculiar peril. Others, perhaps, suffered even 
more keenly. Not a few endured the pangs of child- 
birth while shot and shell stormed fatally around them. 
Some saw their children waste slowly at their breast ; 
others had them torn from their arms by the deadly 
bullets. Those who were not prostrated by fatigue or 
illness, or engaged as nurses and attendants, helped 
the soldiers in their arduous labours. All were anim- 
ated by the spirit of self-sacrifice and loving devotion. 

A great calamity befell the garrison, when the 
siege had lasted about a week, in the destruction by 
fire of the barrack, which, on account of its better 
accommodation, had been appropriated to the sick and 
wounded. On the eighth evening of the bombardment 
its thatched roof was ignited by a live shell, and in a 
few minutes the whole building was in a blaze. The 
scene that ensued was terrible ; for the helpless unfor- 
tunates who lay there were in danger of being burnt to 
death. Strenuously did their comrades labour to rescue 
them, while the sepoys, exulting in the-disaster that had 
befallen the defenders, rained an unintermittent storm 
of shot and shell upon the blazing pile, guided to their 
mark by the flames which lit with a lurid glare the dark 
canopy of night. Two ’artiller}''men perished; the rest 
were all saved. Not the less was the destruction of 
the barrack a signal calamity. AVomen and children. 
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deprived of its shelter, were compelled to lie, day after 
day, 'and night after night, upon the bare ground ; their 
covering, scraps of wine-chests and strips of canvas ; 
and these soon destroyed by the enemy’s unceasing 
lire. And worse still, all the hospital stores and surgical 
instruments were consumed or ruined, so that thence- 
forth nothing could be done to alleviate the sufferings 
of the sick or wounded. 

Scarcity of provisions was the next misfortune that 
threatened the little European garrison, whilst want 
of water was a constant and increasing evil. The gar- 
rison, meanwhile, was rapidly diminishing in number. 
Within the brief space of three weeks, two hundred and 
fifty Europeans were interred in a well, a little way out- 
side the rampart, which served as a cemetery, ‘ The 
frequency of our casualties,’ says Captain Thomson, 

‘ may be understood by the history of one hour. Lieu- 
tenant Poole had Come to the mainguard to see Arm- 
strong, the adjutant of the 53rd Native Infantry, who 
was unwell. While engaged in conversation with the 
invalid, Poole was struck by a musket-ball in the thigh, 
and fell to the ground. I put his arm upon my shoulder, 
and holding him round the waist, endeavoured to hobble 
across the open to the barrack, in order that he might 
obtain the attention of the surgeons there. While thus 
employed a ball hit me under the right shoulder-blade, 
and we fell to the ground together, and were picked 
up by some privates, who dragged us both back to the 
main guard. While I was lying on the ground, woefully 
sick from the wound, Gilbert Box, of the 48th Native 
Infantr}'-, came to condole with me, when a bullet 
pierced his shoulder-blade, causing a wound from which 
he died upon the termination of the siege,’ 

Here is another narrative : ‘ Hillersdon, the col- 
lector, who had negotiated the alliance with the Nana 
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Sahib, fell a corpse at the feet of his young- wife, with 
his entrails tom out by a round shot. A few daj^s 
afterwards she was relieved from the ghastlv memories 
of her bereavement b}* a merciful fall of masonr}', which 
killed her. The s-eneraFs son and aide-de-camo, Lieu- 
tenant AMieeler, was lying- wounded in one of the bar- 
rack-rooms, when, in the presence of his whole famih*, 
father, mother, and sisters, a round shot boomed into 
the apartment, and carried off the young soldiers head. 
Another round shot struck up splinters into hlajor 
Lindsay's face, gashing and blinding him. He lingered 
on in darkness and in agonv for some da^-s, attended 
by his wife, when death took him, and she soon followed. 
Colonel Williams, of the ^6th. being- disabled bv a 
wound early in the siege, died of apoplex)* from sun- 
stroke, leaving his wife and daughters in the intrench- 
ments. The former, shot in the face and frightfully 
disfigured, lav for some davs. tended bv her wounded 
daughter, untd death came to the suSering widow's 
relief. . . . Captain Halliday was shot dead carrying 
from the barracks to the intrenchments a little horse- 
soup, which he had begged for his famishing wife. . - . 
And there were some who died honelesslv. though not 
in the flesh ; for the horrors of the siege were greater 
than thev could bear, and madness fell unon them, 
perhaps as a merciful dispensation.' 


Three weeks passed away. Xo reinforcements had 
arrived : no relief -was kno-wn to be at hand ; their pro- 
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their arms, should receive a safe passage to Allahabad.’ 
Sir Hugh Wheeler was at first adverse to a capitulation ; 

' but Moore and Whiting, brave soldiers though the)^ 
were, gave their opinion in favour of it, as affording 
the only means of rescuing the women and children. 
An armistice being arranged, negotiations were opened 
with the Nana. It was finally agreed that the British 
should surrender their fortified position, guns, and 
treasure ; that they should march out with their arms, 
and sixty rounds of ammunition for each man ; and 
that the Nana should escort them safely to the river- 
side, providing boats to carry them down the Ganges 
to Allahabad. 

On the following morning, the 27th, the British 
went forth from their intrenchment ; the able-bodied 
marching out first, and the wounded being carried in 
palanquins, while the women and children rode on 
the backs of elephants or in rough bullock-carriages. 
Throughan immense crowd, theyproceeded to the place 
of embarkation, known as the Sutte Chowra Ghat. 
There the boats were ready, and our people hastened 
to embark, doubtless rejoicing in the prospect of peace 
and safety. None were prepared for, none expected 
the foul act of treachery which has handed down the 
name and memory of the Nana to perpetual execration. 
By his directions, Tantia Topi and some other of his 
confidants had massed the sepoy soldier)’- on the banks 
of the Ganges ; and as soon as our people were on 
board the boats, a bugle sound was heard, and a mur- 
derous fire of grape-shot and musket balls opened 
upon the passengers. Some of the most active, leaping 
into the water, put their shoulders to the boats, and 
endeavoured to push them into mid-channel ; but the 
bulk of the fleet remained immovable, and was presently 
on fire. The sick and wounded were burnt to death 
or suffocated by the smoke ; the stronger women, with 
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cliildren in their a.rms. SDian^ into the river, vrliere tiiev 
vrere shot do^vn or sabred b\* the monnted troopers, 
or bayoneted on climbing the bank, or made captives 
and resented for vdiat was even a crueller late. ‘In 
the boat where I was to have gone/ said a half-caste 
Christian woman, who eventually escaped, ‘was tne 
schoolmistress and twent 3 *-two missies. General W heeler 
came last, in a p?Jki, They carried him into the water, 
near the boat. I stood close bv. He said, “ Carn' me 
a little farther towards the boat.” Bur a trooper said, 
“Xo; cret out here.” As the greneral ^ot out of tiie 
palki, head foremost, the trooper gave him a cur rvith 
his sword into the neck, and he fed into the vrater. My 
son v\as killed near him : I saw it : alas ! alas I Some 
were stabbed with ba^-onets ; others cut down. Litde 
infants were tom in pieces. '\Ve saw it, we did : and 
tell you onh' what we saw. 0 ther children were stabbed 
and thrown into the river. The schoolgirls were burnt 
to death. I saw tlieir clothes and hair catch fire. In 
the vcater, a few paces off, by the next boat, we saw 
the youngest daughter of Colonel Mllliams. A sep yv 
was going to kill her with his bayonet. She said, ” hly 
father was always kind to sepovs.” He turned a'way, 
and just then a villager struck her on the head w:t:i 
his club, and she fell into the water.’ 


MTiether from a temnoraiw feeling of remorse, or 
from a conriction that their lives might be made more 
profitable than their deaths, the Xana ivas induced to 
check the progress of the massacre, and give orders 
that while all the men were killed, the women, and 
children should be spared. In this way it came to pass 
that one hundred and twentx'-five were brought bacx 
to Ca^vnpur, where the}' were confined in two large 
rooms in the Samda House. lMea.ntime, o.ue ot t.ie 
boats had got oft', and under a hea'^y fire had dropped 
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down the stream. Its passengers fell rapidly, for the 
sepoys were good marksmen ; but those who survived 
were Englishmen, with all the Englishman’s persistent 
resolution. On the morning of the 29th, it was found 
that the boat had drifted into a creek or siding, where 
the enemy soon discovered and opened fire upon it. 
Then a couple of officers (Mowbray Thomson and 
Delafosse), with a little band of English privates, landed 
to attack their assailants. Impelled by a desperate 
energy, they charged through the crowd of armed and 
unarmed sepoys and villagers, and having scattered 
them in all directions, returned to the point from which 
they had started. The boat was gone ! It had floated 
down the river, and those on board had neither oars 
nor rudder with which to control its course. Eventually 
it was overtaken, and carried back to Cawnpur with its 
freight of eighty men, women, and children. The men 
were remorselessly shot to death ; the women and chil- 
dren were sent to join the company of captives in the 
Savada House. As for the two officers and their com- 
rades, they were quickly surrounded by the enemy, and 
seven of the fourteen perished in a desperate charge. 
The other seven took to the stream. Two were quickly 
shot through the head ; and a third, spent with fatigue, 
making for a sandbank, was killed as soon as he landed. 
The four survivors, having extraordinary powers of 
doing and suffering, eventually reached the territory of 
a friendly Oudh raja, who sheltered and supported 
them ; and they lived to tell the tale of their escape 
from Cawnpur. 

It was now the Nana’s hour of seeming triumph. 
There were no living Englishmen in Cawnpur capable 
of opposing his rule ; and he was free to be proclaimed 
peishwa, to issue boastful proclamations, to bribe his 
soldiery with gifts and promises, and to indulge in the 
wildest debauchery. Soon, however, the dread intelli- 
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.Cence spread through his palace and through the 
barracks of the troops that an English army was on its 
way, hot for revenge and eager for blood. As the 
month of July advanced, the Nana trembled to hear of 
the rapid approach of the avengers. He felt that the 
power which he had built up at so awful a cost was 
already trembling to its base. But before those terrible 
vrarriors came, could he do nothing to satisfy his lust 
of blood and his hatred of the English ? Ay, one 
possibilitystill remained. Two hundred and one women 
and children, and five men (the number had been in- 
creased by prisoners from Futtehghur) were in his 
hands, and he would not spare them ; they should 
perish ! It was necessar}’-, too, that they should perish 
quickly, or the)* might escape his hate ; for many were 
dying of cholera and dysenter}*, and of such diseases 
as hardship and want of food and an unwholesome 
atmosphere rhight well induce. 

With six guns and r,ooo English soldiers, 130 Sikhs, 
and a little troop of volunteer cavalr}’’, eighteen sabres 
in all, Brigadier-general Havelock moved northwards 
from Allahabad early in July. He was preceded by 
IMajor Renaud’s detachment, which he overtook soon 
after midnight of the nth — 12th of July, as it was 
marching unwitting!)* into the midst of Nana Sahib’s 
army, collected at Futtehpur. Here, early on the fol- 
lowing morning, Havelock delivered his attack. It was 
swift, direct, and crushing; and in ten minutes the 
enemy gave way. ‘ It was scarcely a battle ; but it 
was a consummate victor)*. Our Enfield rifles and our 
guns would not permit a conflict. The ser\*ice of the 
artiller)* was superb. There had come upon the scene a 
new warrior, of whom India had before known nothing; 
but whose name from that day became terrible to our 
enemies. The improvised batter)* of which Havelock 
made such splendid use was commanded by Captain 
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Maude of the Royal Artillery. He had come round 
from Ceylon, with a few gunners, but without guns ; 
and he had gone at once to the front as one of the finest 
artillerymen in the world. The best troops of the Nana 
Sahib, with a strength of artillery exceeding our own, 
could make no stand against such a fire as was opened 
upon them.’ 

Futtehpur, which was dyed red with the guilt of 
rebellion, was given up to plunder. . Then Havelock 
pushed on, and on the 15th again came in front of the 
enemy at Aong, strongly posted, and in great force. 
But no opposition could withstand the British advance. 
The enemy speedily fled, leaving behind them their 
tents, stores, carriage, and munitions of war. Bala 
Rao, the Nana’s brother, made an attempt to defend 
the passage of the Pandu-nuddi. In vain ; his sol- 
diers broke and fled, and the conquerors were in full 
march upon Cawnpur. 

They arrived on the i6th, too late to save, but not 
too late to avenge. After a fierce encounter with the 
Nana’s forces, commanded by the Nana in person, 
they bivouacked within two miles from the British can- 
tonment, and on the following morning made haste to 
occupy it. They had already learned the bitter truth 
that the captive women and children, whom they had 
hoped to deliver, were beyond the reach even of their 
strong arms and gallant hearts. 

For on the afternoon of the 15th, whether in mad 
rage, or brutal fear, or lust of blood ; whether because 
they believed the English cared only to rescue the 
prisoners, and would turn back on hearing that they 
were dead; or whether because they imagined that if all 
the captives were slain, the arch-offenders could not be 
identified on any future day of retribution, the Nana 
and his confederates resolved on the massacre of the 
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women and children. The necessar}’- orders were given. 
The five male prisoners were dragged forth and killed 
before the Nana’s eyes. Then a party of sepoys was 
told off to shoot the women and children through the 
doors and windows of the prison-house. Strange to 
say, they revolted from the hideous task ; and so a couple 
of Hindu peasants, a Mussulman in the maharaja’s 
bodyguard, and a couple of Mohamedan butchers, 
armed with swords or long sharp knives, were sent into 
the fatal chambers, to hack and cut and stab, until all 
were dead or dying. The bloody work was over b}'' 
nightfall ; the screams ceased, but the groans lasted 
till morning. 

When the sun had been up for three hours, the 
murderers, accompanied by a few sweepers, hastenedto 
remove the bodies from the house of massacre to a dr}’- 
well situated behind some neighbouring trees. ‘ They 
were dragged out,’ says an eyewitness, ‘ most of them 
by the hair of the head. Those who had clothes worth 
taking were stripped. Some of the women were alive. 

I cannot say how many ; but three could speak. They 
prayed for the sake of God that an end might be put to 
their sufferings. I remarked one very stout woman, a 
half-caste, who was severely wounded in both arms, who 
entreated to be killed. She and two or three others were 
placed against the bank of the cut by which bullocks go 
down in drawing water. The dead were first thrown in. 
Yes ; there was a great crowd looking on ; they were 
standing along the walls of the compound. They were 
principally city people and villagers. Yes; there were 
also sepoys. Three boys were alive. They were fair 
children. The eldest, I think, must have been six or 
seven, and the youngest five years. They were running 
round the well (where else could they go to ?), and there 
was none to save them. No ; none said a word, or tried 
to save them.’ 
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No one will pretend to feel any regret for the suffer- 
ings or the fate of the Cawnpur murderers, or will 
profess to doubt the justice of the severe chastisement 
meted out to the rebellious sepoys and their favourers or 
accomplices. ' But it is well known that our soldiers, and 
even our civilians, inflamed beyond measure by a senbe 
of the wrong done to their country-men and countr}^- 
women, and of the danger to which our empire in India 
had been exposed, too often forgot the bounds between 
just retribution and savage vengeance, and involved the 
innocent and the guilty in one common doom. The 
suppression of the Mutiny was unhappily marked by 
deeds of reckless cruelty which the historian shudders 
to record. 

As soon as order had been restored at Cawnpur, 
Havelock prepared to complete the work which had been 
intrusted to him, and march to the relief of the Euro- ’ 
peans beleaguered by rebels at Lucknow. A strongly- in- 
trenched camp was thrown upon an elevated plateau near 
the river bank, and a garrison being placed in it, under 
Brigadier-general Neill, Havelock crossed the Ganges, 
with 1 ,500 men, and entered Oudh, where the whole popu- 
lation was in arms against us. Thenceforward his march 
was a series of desperate conflicts. On the 29th July*, 
he met and routed a large body’’ of the enemy'- at Onao. 
After this he pushed forward to Bussirutgunje, where 
he fought another battle, and gained another victoryn 
But he soon saw that his force was inadequate to the en- 
terprise he had undertaken, and on the 30th he fell back 
to iNJungalwar, to await the arrival of reinforcements. 
In a day or two he made another attempt to penetrate 
Oudh, but after beating the sepoys at Burhtya, he was 
compelled to return and attack a large body'- of the 
enemy'- at Bithur, on the nth of August. Having 
gained a decisive victory>-, he stationed himself at Cawn- 
pur, convinced that with his limited means he could not 
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tocracy, the princes and the nobles of the land, who had 
been arbitraril}^’ deprived of their estates, bowed down 
to the dust, keeping- body and soul together, men and 
women alike of high birth, with the best blood in their 
veins, by selling their shawls and jewels after dark in 
the bazaars. He found the country agitated by large 
bodies of disbanded soldieiy, and the peasantryin active 
sympathy with them. All that could be done he did to 
arrest the growth of rebellion, but it had already rooted 
itself deeply in the soil. In other parts of India, the 
disaffection too plainly existing in the spring of 1857 
might be only military mutiny, a mere professional 
agitation, accidental and superficial ; but in Oudh the 
grave symptoms were visible of a national insurrection. 
For it was obvious that the introduction of British rule 
had incited against us all the great territorial chiefs — 
feudal barons with large bodies of armed followers — 
and all the once powerful classes which had been main- 
tained in wealth and luxury by the court of Lucknow. 
It was not less clear that the disbandment of the old 
native army of Oudh had dispersed over the countr}'- 
. large numbers of lawless and violent men, who traced 
their ruin to the English usurpation. But still more 
evident was it that a large proportion of the sepoy 
arm}^ of Bengal was drawn from the small yeomanry of 
Oudh, that that province was indeed the home and 
nursery of our native soldiery, and that in every village 
resided numerous families who did not fail to sympathise 
with the malcontents of the Company’s army, those 
malcontents being their sons and brothers. 

When the storm burst in May, 1857, Sir Henry 
Lawrence at once comprehended the terrible character 
of the crisis, and, armed by Lord Canning wnth full 
military as w’-ell as civil po\ver,he made the most vigorous 
efforts to avert its fatal consequences. He saw that, 
in all probability, the mutinous soldiery would rise in 
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seven liandred men. one-half of mhom were nativ'es. 
On arriving in front of the enemy's position, he dis- 
covered that the plain 'betvreen Ishmailganj and Chm- 
hnt was one ' moving' mass of men.’ Hopelessly out- 
niimbered. and deserted by hds native gunners, he bad 
no resource but to retreat; and abandoninsr has gtins 
and wounded, he fell back upon Lucknow, closely p'ur- 
sued bv the exultins- enemv. The disaster tvas a 
serious one. for a hundred and nineteen of his little 
bodv of Ensflish soldiers had been struck down bv the 
tropical sun or the enemy's destructive hre. 

The mutineers Doured into the cirv and speedilv 
closed around the residency' and the hlutchi-Bhawan, 
the rvo English positions, occuptdng all the houses 
t'nat commanded them, and maintaining a tremendous 
fire of musketiy*. Under cover of the midnight dark- 
ness the klutchi-Bhawan "was successfullv evacuated, 
and the European force concentrated in the residency, 
the IMutchi-Bhawan being at the same time 'blown 
up, so as to render it unservicea'bie to the enemy. This 
took place on the ist of July. On the following day 
the beleaguered garrison were deprived of their noble 
leader. The upper room which he occupied in the 
residence' was exposed to a tremendous hurricane oi 
shot and shell. On the ist of fulva shell 'burst -mithin 
it. a.nd the oSicers about Sir Henrj' endeavoured to 
persuade him to retire to a more sheltered part of the 
building. L nfortunatelv, from a conviction that it was 
the best spot from which to superintend the defence, 
he refused to remove. The gra-nU' of the error thus 
committed was apparent on the morrow, for as he was 
bdng on his couch, a shed burst beside him. shattering 
his thigh. That the wound was mortal he felt at once, 
and o: Dr. Fa\ver, his medical attendant, he inquired 
how long he had to live. The answer was, ^ About 
tnree days.' Then he prepared for death, receiving 
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tlu* Holy Comnnnjion. nml addressing’ a few words of 
parting advice or aiTeciion to those in attendance upon 
him. Tiio itnprrativ<; necessity of defending the rcsi- 
d(‘ni y to ;iu> la‘>t. and of never capitulating, he con- 
stantly urged. * Let every man,’ lie .said, ‘ die at his 
jmst, hut never make terms, God help the poor 
wnnum and children!' He told the chaplain that he 
’wished to ho hurled ver}* privately, ' without any fuss,’ 
huried in the .‘;ame grave with any of the garrison who 
might die about the same time. And in a low voice 
he repeated the words he intended for his epitaph, — 

* Here lies I lenr}' I,awrcnce, wlio tried to do his duty. 
May God have mercy upon him 1’ 

Me suffered much, but he had many intervals of 
rest ; and weak as he was, he lingered on till the 
beginning of the second day after his wound, passing 
awav at last with the calmness of a child falling to 
.sleep, about 8 a.m., on the 4th of July. He w^as 
Iniried the same evening in a soldier’s grave, leaving 
behind him a glorious and stainless memor)% tvhich 
must ever be one of his country’s most precious in- 
heritances. 

‘Not once or twice in our rough island story 
The path of duty — ' 

has been for Lawrence, and for men like Lawrence, — 

‘ — the path of glory.' 

Having relieved the besieged residency and rein- 
forced its heroic garrison, Havelock retired, leaving 
Sir James Outram in command. His force was insuffi- 
cient to recapture Lucknow, and before he could take 
further measures for crushing the rebellion, he was 
compelled to await the approach of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell (aftenvards Lord Clyde), who at the head of a 
well-equipped army was rapidly marching towards the 
north-west provinces. He arrived at Cawmpur on the 
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5rd. of Kovember, and six days later encamped at 
Alumbagh. near Lucknow, where he remained a week, 
communicating- with the residency garrison and Sir 
Henn* Havelock, and concerting measures for the 
relief of the former. On the i6th he captured Se- 
cunderabagh after a, sharp contest, and being joined 
b}* Havelock and his soldiers, attacked the rebels on 
the 1 8th, fighting his way into the cit}* despite a most 
obstina.te resistance. The struggle was renewed next 
day, but eventually the victor}* of the British -was com- 
plete. Sir Colin was not strong enough to hold the 
cit}’, and besides his army had otlier work to do. He 
therefore removed the entire body of Europeans and 
faithful natives in the residency, with their stores 
and treasure, and quitted Lucknow, undergoing little 
molestation from the rebels, on the 25th, leaving behind 
him. the remains of the gallant and devoted Havelock, 
■who on tlie previous da}* had died of dysenter}’, induced 
or aggravated by exposure, fatigue, and anxiet}*. He 
retired rapidh^ to Cawnpur, where in his absence the 
fortunes of the British had undergone a w’oeful change. 
General ^^hndham, -^vho had been left in command, 
had been defeated with great loss in a. vigorous and 

O O 


unfortunate attack upon the Gwalior rebels: and the 
latter, flushed with success, had pushed forward and 
occupied part of Cawnpur. On the aSth Sir Colin 
drove them out, and he then proceeded to strengthen 
the defences of tlie town, and to provide for the safet}' 
of the women and children whom he had brought from 
Lucknow: after which he went in pursuit of the 
Gwalior mutineers, overtook them, and defeated them 
heavily on the Gth of December. 

By tliis time large reintbreements had arrlv* d :rorn 
England, and been pushed forward to the front. A 
naval brigade, under Captai.n Sir "Wh'lliarn IVol. of the 
had be-, n farmed, and admirable SLUvico it 
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The later incidents of the rebellion may be chrono- 
logically arranged as follows : — 

Tantia Topi, who displayed considerable skill and pertin- 
acity as a g-uerilla leader, was defeated by General Mitchell, 
near Rajghur, September isth. 

Subjug-ation of Oudh completed, November 30th. 

Tantia Topi defeated at Guzerat, November 25th. 

Ferozeshah joins Tantia Topi, and the two maintain a desul- 
tory warfare, in which they were defeated by our troops whenever 
they could be brought to bay, until Tantia Topi was encircled 
by a belt of steel, and his followers, seeing further resistance 
to be useless, dispersed in all directions, towards the end of 
February, 1859. 

Captured on the 7th of April, Tantia Topi was hanged on 
the 1 8th. 

The Begum of Oudh, who, Avith the Nana, had got together 
an army of desperadoes, was defeated by General Horsford, 
B'ebruary loth. The Nana was pursued by Sir Hope Grant, and 
defeated in the Jorwah Pass on the 23rd of May. Retreating to 
the borders of Nepaul, he remained at the head of a small force 
as late as October; after which, it is supposed he escaped into 
Tibet. 

The Mutiny, which began in May, 1S57, was crushed out by 
May, 1859. One important result was the dissolution of the East 
India Company as a governing body, and the direct assumption 
by the Crown of the government of India (September ist, 1859). 

The Order of the Star of India, instituted on the 25th of June, 
1861, and the title of ‘Empress of India,’ added to the time- 
honoured dignities of Her Majesty in 1877, may be regarded as 
external signs of that intimate connection between the Crown and 
our Indian Empire, which sprang from the Sepoy Rebellion. 
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Crissy’s Little Mother. By Ebma Leslie. 
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Oicn Paper. 
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“ hiniplc little story — (nil of tenderness and stirring incident, 
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LeSeie, Autlior of ATilli/’s Errand. 

“A toudiing tsle, full of character and incident. The German 
life at Elberftfld, the war, and the progress of the fighting at 
M'oerth and Plialsburg are n ell sketched. Ihe storr is one in 
which fine natural character and the influence of religious princi- 
ple are set forth mth much insight and skill. Tlie title of this 
tale is founded on the Gennan custom of providing a marriage 
portion of household linen for each daughter by the mother of 
the ianiily. Klsie's portion was used in the hospital, and saved 
the lives of more than one of her friends. ' — Freeman. 

" An excellent birthday or otlier gift.”— Zn./ifs’ Treaevry. 
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by her for that object .” — News of the World. 
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of excellent literary work. The episode of blind Jessie has 
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her through many adventures and many sorrows.” — Freeman. 

” An exceedingly pretty story; it is both simple and interest- 
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; Croic:z Sri>.3 cloth, price 2s, fjd, \ 

! Sennoiis Preaclied at Auckland, | 
i isew Zealand ; By SAiriTEi. Edgek, B.A. j 

I — : 1 

Ciiill:. 7rti cdffCA-, Is,; 2’^P^'^ corers. C:L ^ 

; A Voice from Oxford ; | 

I Or. P'^mc WonU for ChriFt nnd Tnitb. j 

I By Bev. Fkederick IlAiirEE, B.A. 

I 

I Croicn Sre>, cloth. Ia. C.'7. 

I The Sinners’ Welcome and other 

J X apers j "Witb Prcf.ncG by Bev. Abrnno 

I IlEV.'Lr.TT. D.D.. Vienr of AFtky, Mnriclicstcr, 

1 Br Ber, rr.r.DEniCK HAr.rEi:, B.A. 


1 

! 


i 

j 

) 


■WORKS Oyt RRORHRCT. 

Jh'f.y Sro, fr/cc ],?•. 

Near, — Even at the Doors. 

Ii;t'ndo<I to o-M tlio jibiiii jnnn, ^vho Tjiny be a 
prayerfi:! of the Wonl of God. 


n* y Si pric,’ C L 

Enirland in the Apocalvp.?c: 

Ib-r .m-i r-'firob-ition p.-ov. d froK! 

XH., XVIL, XVIH. 

AT !' ^ ■' tt' o> t' ^ iy o' T*rr* ' c*"** 

r • c\. *. '■'ii'i J 1 ’ ' S’. 1 tv.v.rc: t r c. * tk:'» ■’’‘i rA 


J — CL 


Thf X'al'C Prophet of ilio rBittor 

D.'X"' : A Pria)hf‘tic WarniiisT. 

« \ 




E. MARLUOUOUGH AND CO., LONDON. 


Ninth Ediiion, in neat cover, price Is. 

Carter’s Practical Gardener : 

A handy book on every day matters connected 
Tvith garden routine. Illustrated in colours 
■with twenty-six geometrical designs for flower 
beds. 

Written in plain language liy thoroughly practical men, the 
various articles cannot fail to be of great service to amateur 
Gardeners who desire to produce a pretty floral cflTect, as w’ell as 
to tho-^e who wish to grow the best kinds of vegetables in the 
most approved manner. , « . » 

** Plenty for money, and good of its kind." — Gardeners 
Magazine, 

Strongly hound, price 2s. Q(l. 

The Letter-Press Printer : a Com- 
plete Guide to the Art of 

Printing. By Joseph Gouid. 
Containing Practical Instructions in Case, Press, 
and JIaohine Work, embracing the whole prac- 
tice of Bookwork, with Diagram ond complete 
Schemes of Imposition; Job Work, with ex- 
amples; News Work; Colour Work; to make 
Coloured Inks; to Work Press and Maohino; 
to make Boilers, and otlier Valuable Information. 

Neatly loimd in Cloth, lettered, red edges, Qd. 

The Compositor’s Guide and Pocket 

Book. By Joseph Gould, late Member 

of the London Society of Compositors. 

The “ Compositor’s Guide” gives the routine ot 
work as practised in London Book-houses an 
Country News-offices; instructions m nistri- 
bution. News and Book-work Composition and 
Correcting ; making Margin, Imposition, Last- 
ing-up Book and News-work, liow to 
Bills, News and Jobbing Display, and oti^r 
matters both useful and intcresUng o - 
positors. Also a Complete Set of Diagra 
impositions. 




F. MATtlJlorGU A:.'D CO., I.OKDOK. 


Third J'Jifion. lUusfratcl, Pjjier Boxrils, price 1 ^. 

Eefer to Me- 

Up'-vanl' of 1,030 interesting nnil nsofnl facts. 


Price 1 «. 

Eowe’s iSe^ and Improved House- 
keeper's Account Book or 
Register of Family Expenses. 

C.^n bo commence 1 .at .any time. 


Cro'.rn Sro., cJolh, pric^' I'. C>(1. 

International Correspondence b}' 
means of lumbers, 

-\n oa*y mctlml v.lifriby rofipl'’ of iliffi -orit 
Xutians may nreJily eotninnnu ito avitli i ■’rli 
ntiicr. WiMiCt.mp! . in Keeb’-’", Fn it! , (I't- 
ra.ar, l!'’b' n, .^'j-'iii b, iim! Ilii.tJ!; ‘.ani, ni.d n 
r on I'l p. ■ r J I.ai ;'i) -.'t'. 

ly St eh,!',, —ah Photcjrc] yrf - 1 '.T b 

f'f Chnrloite t^opliia Stfierf.j, 
lici’gr'F, f>r Safiron Wabii*!). 
la i:>-5 .1 I;.' O’.": , 

J’lJ.rC 

Tlinma« "Wil-’an. lirj -Silkmmi ; 

li"- r • ! . I* r 

F/ n r O' a Wrr •. " 



E, SIAIvLBOilOUGII AKD CO., LOXDON'. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Edited by MAEIOT DE BEAUTOISIN, 

In Foolscap 8fo., cloih. Price 1*, 6rf, 

Anecdotes and Stories in Frencli. 

Interspersed -with Epigrams, Bons-mots, &c. 
With an explanation of the difficnlt ivorcls, ^ 
phrases, and idioms. 

“A charming collection of Trench Epigrams and Bon-mols, in 
prose and \ erse, witli cxplanatorv notes of llie phrases and idioms. . 
The work is an admirable liltlc liook for those who wish to j 
master the niceties of the Frcncli language.** - Publishers* Cvctilnr^ j 

"There are few students of French, be tlicy old or 3 oung, who 
might not benefit by taking M. Db Bkauvoisin into tlicir con- 
fidence.” — Ladif's Oicn Paper^ 

"A vcT}' useful and in'^tmetUe exercise for those who are 
acquiring the French language.” — China Lxpress, 

In demy 8vo., clothe price \s. Gd. 

Les Aventures de Gil Bias : Tiic First J 

Book. 

Arranged for Belf-inBfmction in tlio French j 
language, with an English verbal collateral i 
translation, and nnmerons grammatical^ and ^ 
idiomatical notes, explaining the difBcnUics of i 
the text. I 

To a person bent upon learning French without a master 
this book will be a treasure.”— Fdacatconnl Reporter, 

"So well has M, 1 )K 15 done Iu9 work, that cicn tlie mo<t 
advanced student may learn much from this book.” — Publishers* 
Circular. 

"No uork in the French language more abounds with idioms 
than Ln Sagt's raastcrpucc and a better choice of a text likcl} to 
give a practical acquaintance with tin* jirlncipal ^nicetlc« and [ 
idioms of the language could not lia\c bten inadc ,” — European 
Jlatl. 

Fortieth thousand, price Is, 

The French Verbs at a Glance. 

A Biimmarj- of the French Verb'', exhibiting nn 
entirely new System of Conjugation, by wliieh 
the forms of ony French Verbs uiny be asccr- 
tnined nt n glnnce, togcthervilb numermis prac- 
tical Illustrations of tlieiridioninticron'triiciion, 
copious notes, and a list of the principal Verbs. 




j;. M.VttLIlOnOUOH and co., londox. 

CHEAP SPELLING BOOKS. 

I’ri-.itcdon ^ood ^mpcr, ami stronjhj hound in cloth, 
Price Gd. each. 

CATIPENTRR’S, FENKIN'G’S, GUr’S, 
VIATOR’S, and TYSE’S. 

i Uniform with ahore. Price Sirpcncc, 

WALKINGAME’S TUTORS’ ASSISTANT. 

ACon)pcniliunjofArithmcl!c,mo<lemi7edbyl', 

Price Twopence each. 

THE WAVERLEY COPY BOOKS. 

With Pnyrarcl Ihit-l-linn, 

, 1. — Inilinlnry 7. — lia'f 'IVxl anti Small. 

1 I.cttm. 8 . — Sinallllitnd. 

; liilrodiu tion toTixt. 9. — Text. Half Text, and “mail. 

! 1. — TfXl and raidtah, I". — r,xirclM'-)ln 1 i-ttcr Addri vca. 

! .'i.— Text or Half TfXL II.— laidicV Anf.’iilar Hand 

I 0.— Half Text. 12. -1 ini diin-' set, Sm.all Hand. 

13. — ri^tiiti, Ac. 

, Price one Prnuj/ vach. 

THE SCHOOL BOARD COPY BOOK. 

! finei, 

1 IrMilnr)' r.H j - 1 . — IlnSf'lVtt. 

to'H'Ht. | -'Jiit U'Ur. Tril!, PJiil S^na'I, 

r.v W. M, CAMi'eUOS'. 

THE PcNNY ATLAS. 

l.'l .Mi'.jm, <di iriy L;tli'i'':rA]>!a'd. 

SCHOOL EXERCISE BOOKS. 

tpi it.iity v. ith ip.t ili'y, 

TJ.o Tail • K*;- • > 't •• Jt .iiV:, I't. d^.— .<;» , Jd. nr. ! L’ !. 

T( !• \\ rili” ■ V- • . C, I- n.., _ jf), rit.d 

1 i ■■ Whx, :!.v , . i; . ,1, - I- , . f,!. ! 1 <• 
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r, M\niau)uo0oii a\j> co., londov. 


I ILLUSTRATIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Hy K. M. CAJmUON, 

I Twenty InrRC jnnp-s, henitifiilly coloured nftci 
; nuturo, cmbr.-icinK illustrolioiis of 81C birds, beasts, 
I fishes, insects, nml pl.ints. 

I Sfcluvt SrAJIStALTA. 

! l'i\e maps, containing pictures of 150 nnimnls. 

Sfctim 77.— Bikds. 

Tivc maps, containing pictures of 105 birds. 
Section III . — AMPHinious ANistAi-s, Ac. 
rive maps, containing pictures of OlO nnipIiibioii.s 
unimals, fislics, reptiles, niKccts, &c. 

Section IK — PnAOTs. 

Tivc maps, containing pictures of 150 specimens of 
trees, plants, grasses, Ac. 

Size of each map, .'11 x.lO inches, all mounted on 
cloth, jcith roUdf, and carnialud. 

Price £2 cadi tcclwn of fee map’:; or, .-08 for 
compliir fit of Inenty maps. 


Pi ice Siirpencr. 

Steps Onward and Upward for 
Little Feet, ny w. l. lano. 

A Manual for Home or School Teachers. 

*^Thc idea Is a good one, and ivcU worked out ” — J>r Anffiis. 
“Very likcl) to j)ro>e of great uso to Sunday-School 
teachers ' — j/m/iop of Qloncc’itcr utul /Ii ts/o? 

“ Valuable httle l>ook, which cannot, I think, foil to bo useful 
to the ttachcr.' Jlon Lord Jlatherhy, 

“I am sure I shall use ‘Steps Onward and Upward* with 
interest and lion Lord Selhornc 

"Sojncthmg in this little book which teachers \nll appre- 
ciate ’* — 'bit.crd «r«I i roud 

“ A really ustful and admirable little Work " — JJooI scHci*. 

“ Many Itclphil suggestions here **—Tho Christian 
“Original and cvtcllcnt We advise parents and teachers to 
obtain tills helpful little volume “—Our Own ikuudo 
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K. iriniHOROUGlI AXD CO., lONDOy. 


POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS, &c. 


Fourth Edilion, ollon^ Si’O. 

The Permanent Stamp Album. 

By n. ST.\.TFORn Sintir. 

Brought up to a recent dntc, spaces being- pro- 
vided for Chinese Empire, A 1 war, JIncao, Samoa, 
Capo Verd Islands, Mozambique, Griqnaland, 
j^owannggnr, Joonaghnr, San .Marino, Bhopal, 
Porto Kico, &c., &c. With a map of the world. 

The loading fcatnro of thh Album is tlic provi- 
sion of HUpplomcntary leaves hound up with the hook, 
thereby raving futn o trouble and expense. All 
leavt fl not required at the dale of the ]inblication of 
the Album will bo found with an asteri.sk (•) at the 
bottom of the page. Upw.ard.s of .’50 such leavc.s 
an! provid(‘d (allowing for no fewer than 2,200 
additional st imps), which are .so distributed throiigh- 
fiut the V()tnmn iliat (Iierc is little chance of anv 
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manvfaclttreaj i Cifn-mT) ' 

Favourite Postage Stamp . 

of ndvicc to 

'T.“. ' 

containing tbo na nWiBbcd at fho 

Tbi. i. « -ttos”S2 StrCS 

BnopM-i ■ (PoNJAaa).^®” pouto W^o, 
i,AiiDWFsT, Jn^»^^t^j.yooon, Samoa, SaK 

s“”? r wKSS 

'Hi 0^^^^ propor 

tbo placing _ , linitng : 

1 _TIan.\soroclr T,cvcllca t^arf", 

>”• ^Vonuining room for 

^'r:sr"oa8a.r— 

The Jnvenile stamp 
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E. 3rAB:LBOaOI7GH sy}> CO., I XONBO.N. 


Oppen’s Stamp Mbums & Catalogue. 

No. 1. New and fancy binding] Gs. 

No. 2. Superior, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. 


Oppen’s Stamp Album. ' 

No. 1. Abridged edition, fancy bindings, 2s. 6d. 
No. 2. New .and fancy bindings, 4s. 

No. 3. Superior, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


Lallier’s Neu- Stamp Album. 

i.A.LLTEU’s Annra ron postage staups cok- 

TIXUED, EXLAP.GED. AM> niPEOVED BE 
PETEU M.AEIE. 

This edition contains some novel features, viz., 
tlie indication of principal varieties of wnter-inarbs 
and perforations, space for post-cards, of wliich .a 
detailed catalogue is given, ndth the dimension's, 
to assist, the collector in tbc identification anti 
arr.angomont of tbc specimens. The descriptions 
are printed lx)th in English atid French, in order to 
render the .album generally avail.abla It is also to 
be noted that thi.« .'dliuni is corrected up to a very 
recent d.ate, and includca all issues up to the time of 
going to press. 

Extra Larcc 4to., 13' x 10’. with m.any illustra- 
tuins, b'>und in neat cloth. ISs. 

Ditto, whole morocco, 2,7s. 

Ditto, r.nstia, 2S.=. 


Portraits for Lallier’s Stamp Allnim. 

n.c c mill* te of 4'^ rh'-tngr,.: iiic Portrait ^ 
of nilni.ct’ire f't in'^-rtton in 

E'llntr'r. M;.mp Albutn, price j tr tet. 





E. MABEBOnOCan AUD CO., lOXDON. 


The iMuli’ead}^ Stamp Albums, 

i'o. 1. Oblong, nppropriato gilt cloth binding, 
frontispiece, price 2s. 

No. 2. Fcap. oblong, clothjSprinlclcd edges. Bronght 
■ np to tho present time. Acoompanied by a spe- 
j cially engraved M.ap of tlio World, containing tlio 
' names of stamp.issning countries, price 3s. 

I Ko. 3. Like No. 2, but handsomely bound in extra 
I gilt cloth, bevelled boards, and containing room 
I for nearly 500 additional stamps, price 4b, 


; Papers for Philatelists. 

i Paper Covers, Illnsfrated, Price Is. Being a 

! Ec-issno of Nos. 1 to 6 of The PnitATEEiST. 


Descriptive' Price Catalogue of the 
Postage Stamps of all Nations. 

Illustrated vritli upwards of 100 Engravings. 
By AiriiED Smith. Twenty-seventh edition. 
Price Is. j post free. Is. Id. 


j SixCft 'Ed., Imp. 16mo., cloth gilt, bevelled hds., 5s. 

j The Illustrated Catalogue of Postage 
1 Stamps. 

By Dr. John Ed. Gray, E.R.S., E.L.S., &c., of 
the British Museum. Kovised and Corrected 
I by OvEiiY Tayeok. Illustrated with nearly 

j 1,200 Engravings. 


The “ Duplicate Postage Stamp 

Album ” has •been designed to furnish col- 
lectors with a convenient means of keeping and 
referring to their duplicate stamps. Foolscap 
8vo,, cloth gilt, Ss. 6d. 
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r,. MAnLUOnOUGIt AKD CO., tOXDON’. 


Uniform in fire iciili the “ JUrlMay JBool.s,” doth 
pill, 29. G(I.; roan, Us.; lest calf or morocco 
limp, 6j. 

The Querist’s Albuiu : 

A Scrica of Questions with Spaces for Answers 
to be fillerl in, forming an amusing nnci interest- 
ing Autograph Album. 

is a Confession Tiook amnjjci! after n plan ^rhich lias 
long been fa«hionablc with young Indies who dc‘:irc to know the 
private Niews of thdr friends nnd ncouaintanccs. 7‘htis, for ‘ 
in-tan* c, t' c questions begin with, * What virtue do you mo«t 
c^lrcm,' nnd, ‘ Define brietty your ideal man* ; go on throuKh , 
queri 8 which demand the name of your favourite heroes and 
jier«*ints In iii'?tory and fiction, and end by nskim: wbclbcr you I 
have c^cr been in love, and aho (and this we think vtry indisrrcct) 
your age. Space is left for replies, end for autographs; and a 
nurnbur of conft’ssions can be tonlalncd in this little volume, 
which is handsomely bound, and "i 1 no doubt he provocative of 
much amusement. It svlll, we expect, be popular in many a 
drawing-rocm.” — Court Circular, 

Draicinp-room Edition, Ohtonp Small Post 4lo, cloth 

pill, 3s. Od.; French morocco, 7s. Gel. j 


The Birthday Album. i 

Consisting of n selection of •words from the , 
Poets, &c., arranged on left-hand side of each 
page, with space opposite for name of friends. i 
Spaces are provided for every day in the year. j 

Poolscap 4to., extra cloth gilt, hovelled hoards, Gs. j 

I 

i 

E. MARLBOBOUGn & Co., 1 
51, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 

(Two doors from. Sunday School Union.) 
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